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Royal Geographical Society, 
1876. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
READ Av THE Axvtvensany Muerixa ow THe 22xp May. 
‘Tie Council beg to submit to the Fellows the following Report 


‘of the financial and general progress of the Society for the 
past year: 





Menbers—During the year ending April 80th 266 Ordinary 
Members have been elected, of whom 24 paid their Life. 
compositions. In the previous year (1874-5) the numbers 
were 204; and in the year 1873-4, 342, 

‘The losses by death have been 70, and by resignation and 
Aefault of subscription 47, making the net increase 149. In 
1874-5 the net increase was 202; in 187%4, 177; and in 
1872-5 140. ‘Two Honorary Corresponding Members have 
been elected during the year, and 5 lost by death. ‘The total 
number of Ordinary Fellows on the List at the end of April «ras 
31125, of whom 695 were Life Members. 


Finanees—As will be seen by the Balance-sheot given at the 
end of this Report, the total net. income for the financial year 
(ending December 3st, 1875) has been 79342. 158. 10d. of 
Nhich 64417. 11s, consisted of the subscriptions of Fellows” Ta 


‘the previous year (1874) theso amounts were: 751J/, 11s. 10d. 


vi *— Rayal Geographical Society. 


and 64252, 1s, 6d, respectively; and in 1873, 6752% 4s, 4d. and 
564RT. 198. 62. 

‘The expenditure (exclusive of investments and balances) was 
‘56831, 4s, 10d. In tho preceding year the amount was 
69922 7s. 2d, a difference accounted for by the smaller total 
shown in the present balance-sheet as expended on Expeditions, 
viz, 6212, 3s. 4d, as compared with 19502, 18s, 10d.* ‘The 
ordinary expenses of administration, publications, Library, &c., 
as will be seen in comparing the present with the preceding 
balanco-sheet, remain abont the same, having been 50512. 11a, 6. 
in 1875, and 50200. 3s. 4d, in 1874. 

The Finance Committee of the Council have, as usnal, held 
their Monthly Meetings throughout the year, supervising the 
accounts of the Society. ‘The annual Audit was held early in 
April, the Auditors being:—On the part of the Conncil, the 
Right Hon. Lord Cottesloe and Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. ; 
ani on that of the Fellows, H. Jones Williams, Esq. ‘The 
Conneil take this opportunity of expressing their cordial thanks, 
in which they aro sure the Fellows at large will concur, to 
these experienced gentlemen, who have, as in so many previous 
a, willingly given their time and abilities to this important 
tas] 








+ This aot is exelsive ofthe expenditae on behalf of the Congo Bx 
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coer Si George Halon, ALP, ome of the Auditors appointed on baka 
tthe Fellows, was tablet attend, eving to oller presing engagemets 
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‘Srareqesr showing the Receters and Exrxxprrune of the Society from 
the Year 1848 to the Bist Doo, 1875, 
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Publications—The 45th volume of the ‘Journal’ was pub- 
ished in February last, and the greater portion of the im- 
pression has already been distributed to Fellows applying for 
their copies. Volume 19 of the * Proceedings” has also been 
completed, and the concluding parts circulated, since the Inst 
Report. Three numbers of Volume 20 have also been issued 
during the present Session. 


Livingstone Aid Expeditions —The last of these Expeditions 
undertaken by the Society bas been recently brought to a 
successfal close by the return of Lieutenant Cameron to 
England, after accomplishing the great feat of traversing Equa- 
torial Africa, from Zanzibar to the Portuguese possessions, on 
‘the Coast of Angola, As stated in the last Council Report, the 
title of “Livingstone East Const Aid Expedition,” originally 
given to this undertaking, was changed to that of “Cameron 
Expedition,” on the fresh start made by its distinguished leader, 
after receiving and sending home the remainder of Dr. Living- 
stone's property at Ujiji. In the present balance-sheet a small 
part only appears of the great expenditure incurred by the 
Expedition since leaving Ujiji, and especially in the purchase 
and equipment of a schooner at Loanda for the purpose of 
sending safely to their homes the 57 Zanzibar negroes who 
Accompanied their leader across the continent. ‘The greater 
Portion will fall into the accounts of 1876, the bills having been 
presented since the elose of 1875. ‘The Council are unable at 
resent to state the exact total amount that will be chargeable 
in the next Balance Sheet, but estimate it at about 30000. 


Library —The Library now contains 17,164 books and pam- 
phlets, of which 765 were added during the past year, 501 
{including all the pamphlets) being donations, and 214 pur- 
chased. Besides these, and without reckoning newspapers, 
1682 separate parts or numbers of periodicals, ‘Transactions, 
Hepat. havo teen received. 23 whole volumes and 140 
‘separate parts have been obtained, for the most ft, in 
‘or towards completion of defective series. eo 

In addition to the numerous pamphlets and small works pnt 
into covers on the Society's premises, 541 volumes have been 
bound and 193 repaired during the past year. 
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The sum of 1567. 2s, 2d. has beon expended by the Library 
Committee in purchasing books, and the further sum of 1347. 5s. 
in binding. 

‘The balance of the donation of 2007. by the late Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, to be applied in the purchase of books, has 
been so expended, and the following is a list of the whole 
Works purchased with the fund:—D’Ormaxy, Voyage dans 
T'Amérique- méridionale, D'Unvinre, Voyage au Pole Sud, 
Durenney, Voyage de la Ooguille, Vamtant, Voyage de la 
Bonite, Bauxen-Wenn ond Benturior, Histoire des Hes 
Canaries, Ross, Zoology and Botany of the Voyage of the 
Erdhus and Terror, Frrznox, Zoology of the Voyage of the 
Beagle, Ricuanvsox, Fauna Boreali-Americana, Lavonpe, 
Voyage de VArabie Pétrée, Master, Danubius Pannonico- 
Mysicus, Hosmotpr, Voyage aux Régions équinoxiales, Penny, 
Expedition to China Seas, Husment, Le Japon illustré, 
Hexxxri, Nouvelle découverte and Nouveau Voyage dans 
VAmérique, and Wrusixsox, Topography of Thebes; in all, 
‘87 volumes (including 13 folio Atlases of coloured plates). 

Apart from these works, among the more important acces- 
sions, are:—16 bound volumes of pamphlets and Parliamentary 
Reports relating to the search for Sir John Franklin (pre- 
sented by John Barrow, Esq.); Narratives of the Voyages of 
Ciega de Leon, Piedrahita, Zarate, Gomara, Torquemada, 
Oviedo, Herrera, Cabeza de Baca, Frezier, Acosta, and Cortés, 
with other valuable works on ancient Peruvian geography and 
history (presented by C. R. Markham, Esq.) ; a collection of 76 
valuable geographical works (presented by General Sir W. 
Codrington); Juan and Ullow’s Relacion del Viage a la 
America meridional, and 6 vols, of Ramon de la Sagra’s 
Historia de la Isla de Cuba (presented by J. P. Gassiot, Hsq., 
Junr.); Reports on the Revenne, Topographical and Archeeo- 
logical Surveys of India, with 4 Manuals of Madras districts 
(presented by H.M. Secretary of State for India); Bory de*St. 
Vincent's Expédition Scientifique de Morée; Choris’s Voyage 
Pittoresque antour du Monde; Schweinfurth’s Artes Africanm ; 
the China Port Catalogues, 1863-72; Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians; Demareacion politica del Peru (presented by the 
President of the Republic); Calancha's Coronica de S. 
Augustin en el Pern; the travels of Macarius and Evliya 
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x Royal Geographical Society, 

Efendi, and all other works of geographical interest issued by 
the Oriental Translation Fund; the completion of Lartet and 
Christy's Reliquie Aquitanice, and the commencements of 
Raimondi’s Pera and Reclus's Géographio universelle (pro- 
sented by the Authors); and the volumes hitherto wanting to 
complete the Library series of the Journal Asiatique, Tour 
du Monde, Revue Maritime et Coloniale, Baer und Helmer- 
sen's Beitrége zur Kenntniss der Russischen Reiches, Erman's 
Archiv von Russland, and of the publications of the Ethnological 


Presidents of the Royal Geographical Society, and a duplicate 
series of the Journals, Proceedings, and other publications 
of the Society, have been obtained for Library use, 

101 photographic views of Spitzhergen have also been pre- 
sented to the Library by Count Wilezek ; 25 photographs of 
Yarious parts of the Territories, by Dr. F. V. Hayden; and 
models of the Aztec Sacrificial and Calendar stones, by C. H. 
Wallroth, Esq. 

‘The above additions and the entire re-arrangement of the 
Library alban’ the erection of two further presses 
necessary ; and the purely geographical part of the Library has 
been re-pressmarked, similar work being now in hand as to the 
remaining portion, under the superintendenco of the Library 
Committee of Council, which has held its usual meetings, 

‘The period of retaining recently-aoquired books before lending 
to Fellows has been, since the last Report of Council, reduced 
from twelve to six months, 

‘The Library continues to be much consulted by Fellows 
of the Society, private students, authors, and officas of the 
public departments; and it is expected that the numbers of 


Map-Foom—Sineo the last Anniversary, 

on 1491 Sheets, 18 Atlases comprising 35 we maar Tele 
Maps and Mollels, and 8 Photographs and Portraits; have 
been wided to the Collection; of which 107 Sheets of Maps 
and 8 Atlases, and the Relict Maps and Models. have bese 
aequired by purchase; 8 Diagrams have also been constructed, 
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and 7 Pictorial lustrations obtained, for the Evening 
Meetings. 

‘The more important accessions are:—I ‘Terrestrial Globe, 
36 inches diameter ; presented through Admiral B, Ommanney 
by the Sir James O, Ross Memorial Committee. 754 Sheets of 
the Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, on various 
scales; presented by the First Commissioner of Works, through 
Sir Henry James and Major-Gen. Cameron. 93 British Ad- 
miralty Charts; presented by the Lonls Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, through Capt. F. J, O. Evans, Hydrographer, 
187 Sheets of the varions India Surveys; presented by H.M. 
Secretary of State for India, through the India Office. 89 
French Admiralty Charts; presented by the Dépét des Cartes 
et Plans do la Marine. Maps and Photographs issued by the 
U.S. Geological and Geographical Survey of the ‘Verritories 
presented by Professor F. V. Hayden, Director. Maps of 
Routes and Reconnaissanees made by Officers of the Egyptian 
Staff’ Expedition; presented by General Stone, Chief Stall 
Egyptian Army; also several duplicate copies, presented by 
HLR.H. the Prince of Wales, MS, maps executed by Officers 
of Col, Gordon's Expedition to the Upper Nile; presented by 
Gol. Gordon. 4 Sheets of the Swedish Geological Survey ; 
presented by Otto Torell, Director. 78 Sheets of Special Map 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, scale y~}r,; purchased. 
Atlas of Works executed by the European Commission of the 
Danube, 2nd yolume; presented by the Foreign Office. 
Handtke’s Map of European Turkey, on 20 Sheets; presented 
by Carl Flemming, publisher. 21 Maps of European Countries 5 
presented by Lord Arthur Rossell. Railway Map of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, 1875, on 6 Sheets; purchased. Geo- 
logical Map of Austro-Hungarian Monarchy; purchased. 
2 Maps of the City and Environs of Milan; presented by 
Antonio Vallardi, publisher. Statistical Atlas of United States ; 
presented by Prof. F. A. Walker, Superintendent of 9th eenius. 
Map of British Guiana; presented by H.E. the Governor. 
8 Sheets of a Topographical Atlas of the United States West of 
the 100th meridian ; presented by Lieut. J. M. Wheeler, U.S. 
Amy. 13 Maps of Portions of United States Territories; pre- 
sented by Spencer Curley, Esq. Parts 21 to 30 of Stieler’s 
Atlas of Modern Geography, and Parts 12 and 18 of Spruner’s 














Atlas of Medieval Geography; presented by Justus Perthes, 
Publisher. Philips’ Handy General Atlas of the World, and 
Atlas of the Counties of England ; presented by Messrs. Philip 
and Son, publishers. Reproduction of Celestial and ‘Terrestrial 
Globes by Mercator, 1541-51, in gores; presented by Baron 
Solvyns, “Belgian Minister. ' Topographical and Statistical 
Atlas of Bogelen Presidency, Java; purchased. Maps of 
Kinsistan, South-Western Arabia, and Trans-Keian Territory, 
Cape Colony; presented by Quartermaster-General’s Depart. 
ment, Horse Guards. Map of Natal, 1875; presented by 
Dr. Sutherland. Map of proposed Trade-routes between India 
and China presented by J. Ogilvy Hay, Esq. Map of the 


by Lieut. Cameron, nx. Stanley’s MS. Map of the Victoria 
Nyanza:; presented by Edwin Amold, Esq. ‘Traverse Survey 
of the White Nile from Khartoum to Rigaf, MS.; ‘presented by 
Lieut. Watson, sx. MS. map of route from Champion Boy 
to Overland Telezraph-line, Australia; presented by Jolin 
Forrest, Esq. 9 Geological Maps of Australia and parts of 
Victoria isted by the Mining Department, Melbourne ; pro- 
sented by Jess Young, Esq. Map of the City of Rio de Janeiro; 
Parchased. Photograph of the Town of Zanzibar; presented 
by Arthur Laing, Esq. 30 Geographical Models ‘amd Relief 
‘maps selected from Paris Exhibition 1875; purchased, 
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( xiv) 


NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS 


0 wnox 


‘THE ROYAL PREMIUMS AND OTHER TESTIMONIALS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 





Mr, Richard Lander—Ioval Medal—for the discovery of the 
Bee MASP he iter Nigro Quran isonet In Oe Gul of 
Tenin. 
Mir, John Biscoe—Itoynl Medal—for the di of the land 
1883 Mit mand “Endethy Land” and“ Graban Tang im the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 
.—Captain Sir John Ross, nx.—Royal Meval—for discovery in 
2804 OE Arto Hegece ot Ane 
1835.—Sir Alexander Burnes—toyal Medal—for the navigation of 
the iver Ts and oumey yy Enh and Dokhara aero 


1808—Captain Sir George Back, nx.—Royal Malal—for the disor 
FE tas Vi tines oa ceo online on ts 
[rele Conat of Americ. 
1891 ~Captain Robert FitaRoy, opal Medal—fr the ever 
‘the Shores of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru. 
4896.—Colonel Chesney, 2.1.—Royal Metal forthe general eonduc of 
the " Eophinies Expoition” in 18864, and for acoasions te 
sogaly of Sti, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susana, 
1630.Mr, Thomas Simpson—Founders Melal—for the dseovery 
ud trasog, in SST had 1888, of about 900 miles of the Arce 
thors of dation 
Dr."Rdward, RulppellPatos Med fir hin travele and 
researches in Nalia, Rerdfin, Arabi, ant Abyaciai, 
180—Col, H.C, Rawlinson, x:10—Foinders Melal—for bis travels 
tol et Stan hl Fran Kurd a rh Hah 
row by Him on the comparative geography of Western Asi. 
Sir RH. Schomburgk Putra’ Metalcore travels and 
‘uring the yeas 1886-0 nthe elo of BH Guay, 








2 Gabgcanthre aes ‘the publication of bis 
ation and Nattcal Astronomy.” 
Lieut. John Wood, 1.—Pstron's Medal”for his survey of the 
Talis, and re-disavery of the sour ofthe River Ox 
1842-—Captain Sir James Clark Ross, 2.s.—Founder’s Medal—for 
lin discovers in the Antarcug Ocean. 


Rev, Dr, E. Robinson, of New York—Patron's Modal—for bis 
work enue Dat evar a Paengs 
1eKL—Mr, Edward John Eyre—Fouuda’s Mlsl—for his explors- 


Lieut, J. FA a.x.—Patron's Medal—for his survey 
4 Palestine, and levels acroas'the country to the Dead Set, 


Award of the Royal Premiums. or 
1844.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton—Founder’s Meial—for bis researches in 
Prof. Adolph Hrman—Patroo's ‘Medal—for his extensive geo- 


‘graphical lal 
3815 —Dr, Boke — Founders Moist —for he extensive explorations in 
veeinia, 
‘M. Charles Ritter—Patroo's Meial—for his important geogra- 
ical works, 


1646.—Count P. E. de Straclecki—Founi’s Meial—for his exile 
‘ations and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, 
‘and in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Prof A Th. Middendorff—Patron's Meial—for_his extensive 
‘explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 
184—Capt. Charles Sturt—Founder's Moial—for bis various and 
extensive explorations in Australia. 
Dr. Ludwig Leicbhardt—Psir's Medal—ior » journey per 
formed from Tay to Port Easington. 


Captain Charles Wilkes, ‘Tax. — Patron’s Medal—for his 
Woyege of Discovery in the & Hemisphere and in the Antarctic 
Bois, io te yeu 1802-42. 
1849.—Austen H. Layard, .. D.C. 4.2—Founder’s Medal—for his 
hasten Layard, Nels aghy, naarbes ia Mesopotamia, and 
‘Tacoverie ofthe reas of Nineveh 
Baron Ch. Hiigel—Patron's Medal—for his explorations of 
‘Cashmere and surrounding countries, communicated in ‘his work 
tetitled "Kashmir und das Bich der Sik 

1860.—Col. John Ch. Frémont—Patrou’s Medal—for his successful 
era, Pie Hecky Mountains and Calfria and for bt 


ASGL— Dr. Geonax Watsrs, ofFislani—25 Oxineasfor it Travels in Arabi, 
‘Me, Tuowas Bixessita 25 Gainear—for his exploration in the Middle 
Thdsad of New Zealant. 


1852.—Dr, John Rae Founde‘'s Metal hs sey of Boothia and 


Werte ‘Tibet 
1858.—Mr, Francis Galton—Founder’s Medal —for his explorations in 
Scuthern Afsck. 
Commander . A. Inglefeld, 2x—Patrals Mellie 
Survey of the Consts of ith and Lancaster Sounds. 
2854.—Rear-Admiral_ William ‘Smyth—Foundes's Medal— 
se telleraan, 


for his valuable Surveys in, 
Captain Robert J. M. M'Clure, »x.—Patron's Modal—for his 








Award of the Royal Premiums, 


recognition of the eminent services he has rendered to Geography 
<laring his long connection with the Society. ‘ 

A. Keith Johnston, 11.p.—Patron’s Medal — for his loog- 
Gentinued an eocesfisrview fn advancing. Geogr, and 
epeclly for his mest in carrying ont Bs acheme of Pigsical 
‘Atlases. 


Senors’ Patsx Mroais:— 
‘tal Gegrpi—Ona, Hoes, Unvnity Sel, Ntagbam 
aa sea 
as, Natu Aux Liverpool Clee (hence Mall 
Phot Geren Mere nee atte (Ot 
Wx. Genavox Corso, Livereal Coles (Bronze Meta) 
Envoaniosan Prise: 
Xr. Anaarnono the sm of Five Pousis—fr acl co 
Tellan in Geoppby ate Sty of Ars emai 
1872—Colonel Henry Yule, ¢.x.—Founder’s Medal—for the eminent 
services He hus: rendered fo Geography i, the panties of his 
three great works, A Mion to tho Court of Ava =Cathayy abd 
$i Way le a Mae Po 
‘Mr. Robert Berkeley Shaw—Patron's Medal—for his Journeys 
i Fae Hui od fr hs ee eof Axonom 
mtrel Oteretions, which have eats tof ie 
Tongittde of Yarkand, and have eiven tas Ger hee tose te oe 
‘of a now delineation of the countries between Leh and Kashgar. 
1S npn na Gl Wak ett ae 
Voslysnkzown tEorowane sper eg 
int Hato te sm of Testy ve Fronds a acknoradgent the 
sal sud ality "wi wih he be devel hisly oP eos of 
Fear tothe Eopaatnof Sout tate Non 
Pipi Gearon AE Sve Tce eC (0 Wy 
yeiat Geogropye Rb Sara ra 
2: Resta, Lvl Cage (ene Malay 


Poliial Gergraphy.—W. G. Couimawoo 1 (Gold 
i Gearephy 0, Livergool College (( 


W. 6, Granast, Ets College Bronte Medal). 
Envoamioxat, Pam 
Ms, Gao, My Tioxastie sm of Five Pounds for occ comme 
Tet a Geography atthe Scety fs Beamon 
1673—Mr, Ney Elias—Pounder's Medsl—for his survey of the Yellow 
Biv is ing in 18085 and for his recent journey through Wester 
Mr. i, M. Stanloy—Patron's Medal—for bis discovery and relict 
Livingstone, 
Mr, THOxAs Hinres—a Gold Watcb—for bls lugotisond servis (0 
“eogrpty, aad epcaly ” 
Seger, sol ply fr his Soamaye Beh Wats aad 
Ceyaie Canaes—e Gold Wateh—for bie discover fn the Arctic 


sed for having. reumar wall a the 
ors fel Mor baving creamoavigated: the Splttengen as well as th 




















Me ere Senna Bon Cle (Gad Meta, 


Auward of the Royal Premiums. cxix 


‘1874—Dr, Schweinfurth—Founder's Medal—for his discovery 
caf the Ule River, yoo the. South-westera Tints of the Nile 
Yasin; and for his admimblo work * The Heart of Africa’ in which 
Te bat rected the rests of hs travels 

Colonel P. bynes ‘Warburton — Patron's Medal—for his 
Journey scros the proviosiy tnkoown Western Interior of Au 
tralia trom Alice Springs, ou the line of overland telegraph, to the 

‘West Coast near De Grey River, 

Senoous’ Past MixpAns 
Fao oo eres! Westox, City of London School (Gold 


Faasog Caancss Morraavy, Unive Calige Sst (Brie 
Palio Geography —Wrussan Hanne Torro, Clit Calle, Bristol 
(Gott Sei) 
Laos. Jano, ity o London School (Bronse Meds) 
1875.—Lieut. Weyprecht—Founder's Medal—for his explorations and 
ciseoveres in the Arco Sea between Spitatergen and Nova Zerabla 
Lieut. Julius Payer—Patra's Medal—for his Journey and. dis 
cavers along the emst of Frane-JoseP' Land, betiven Spitsbergen 
and Nova Zem 
W. H. Jounsox— Gold Wateb—fir servos sealer to Geogapby 
while eoagel fn the Great Trigonometrial Survey of Talla among Oe 
Tima 
Scwoous? Passe Menats— 
Pha Gerophy—Hsa texas Mu Hon Cag (Old 
Ancinato Eowane Gannon, Matterough College Croze Mel), 
ai Geers HB Sate, Deh Cale (nt 
Wal €. Gnanas, Eton College (Bronze Mela). 


1876.—Lieut. V. Lovett Cameron, u.x.— Founder's Medal —for his 
Journey across Africa from Zanzibar to Bengucla, and his survey of 
the Sethe bal of Take Tongan 
‘Mi, John Forrest Tati‘ Melal-in recognition ofthe evict 
tb Gorgralel Stems setart ry ho suertos cota expe 
tons in Western Ansan, and expecially fr his admirably executed 
ronte-survey across the interior from Murchison River to the line of 
‘Sresand Electric Telegraph 
‘Pignea! Gegroptae—Jont Wixi, Lion alee (Gld Mobi, 
ida to, elie ay 
We MH Sata, Mantoreuph Calo (rete Mob 
Cannan Loca Exasmarions Pare MEpan— 
1 Guanviin Deven Gout Se er lay 
eps Bete Pee aioe 
frby Se 
i2'M, Wann, Besgrerh Graces Schoo! CBrvace Mola). 























(exx ) 


PRESENTATION 


or mi, 


ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 
(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 22ni, 1876.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 





’s Mena for the year 1876 was awarded by the 
Council to Lieutenant V. 1. Cameron, x.x., for his journey across 
Africa from Zanzibar to Benguela, and his survey of the southern 
half of Lake Tanganyika; the Vietorta, or Patnox’s Manat, to 
Mfr, John Forrest, in recognition of the services to Geographical 
Scienco rendered by his numerous successful explorations in 
Western Australia, ‘and especially for his admirably executed 
Toute-survey across tho interior from Murchison River to the line 
of Overland Electric Telegraph. 

Lieutenant Cameron attended in person to receive his Medal. 
Mr, Forrest's, in his ubsence, was received by J, Lowther, Esq. 3. 
‘Her Majesty’s Under Socretary of State for the Colonies, 


In addressing Lieutenant Cameron, the Prrsipexr said 
“Ma, Caso, 


“Ihave been requested by my colleagues of the Geographical 
Council to present you with ‘the Founder's Medal of this year-for 
* the encouragement of Geographical Science and Discovery, which 
“has been awarded to you for your journey across Africa from Zan- 
‘xibar to Benguela, and for your Survey of the Southern half of 
* Lake Tanganyika ;” and I full this duty with ll the more pleasure 
‘und satisfaction that I was in the Chair when wo sent you forth on 
Your honourable and important Mission, and have thus had the 
‘opportunity of watching your progress, step by step, through the 
‘many trials and trinmphs of your memorable journey. As English- 
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men we are proud that the great feat of traversing Equatorial 
Africa from sea to sea should have been accomplished for the first 
time by an Officer in the Naval Service of the Queen ; but we wish 
it to be understood that it is not your success in this particular 
‘exploit, it is not your remarkable exhibition of manly courage and 
Perseverance —though these qualities, which you possess in an 
eminent degree, will always secure you the fall and well-merited 
admiration of your countrymen—which have on this occasion 
‘esolusively, or even in an especial degree, recommended you to the 
favourable notice of the Council. We have sclected you to be our 
Medallist, above all other reasons, because you bave, amidst dif 
culties and dangers, in failing health, under privation and fatigue, 
‘steadily kept in view the paramount claim on your attention of 
Scientific Geography, and have thus brought back with you from 
‘the interior of Africa a Register of Observations for Latitude, 
Longitude, and Elevation, which, for extent and variety—and we 
‘are authorised by the Report of the Greenwich authorities to ada for 
judicious selection and accuracy of result—may favourably com- 
‘Pate with the finished work of a professianal Survey. We feel, 
therefore, that we may fairly hold you up as a model to future 
‘travellers, trusting, indeed, that Geographical Science may as 
largely profit by the example which you havo sot to others, as by 
‘the results which you have yourself contributed. Sir, you have 
already received at the hands of your Sovereign, as a reward for 
‘Your brilliant achievement, the distinction of the Companionship of 
the Bath, which I beliove was never before bestowed on so young 
au officer in Her Majesty's Naval Service. You aro also daily 
receiving proofs of the interest that your discoveries have excited 
among the public at large, owing to the practical benefits which 
the nation may expect to derive from them, both in regard to its 
commerce, and especially in regard to that object it has so much at 
‘Moart—tho suppression of the African Slave-trade; and Iam now 
to offer you, in the name of Geographical Science, the highest 
honour we can confer—the Founder's Medal of the year. 

“And in congratulating you on thus taking your place on the 
Golden roll of the Geographical Society's Medallists, I may be per= 
mitted to add that, having presided on five occasions at the dis- 
tribution of our Annual Awards, it has never been my fortune to 
Present the Medal to one who, by his services, has more thoroughly 
camed it.” 





or =. ee. 
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‘Lieutenant Castzzox replied as follows:-— 

“Bir Henry Rawlinson, I beg to thank you most heartily for the 
Medal. Tt has been the one great hope that has sustained me 
‘through my recent Expedition, I knew very well when I was in 
Africa that I was not thero to play, but to take observations for 
mapping out tho country, and the training I had reooiyed in the 
sorvice to which Tam proud to belong taught me how to do it. I 
fam glad to find that my observations havo becu appreciated, and 
‘hat they are found to be accurate and good. I beg to thank you 
‘most cordially for this testimony of your approval of my Inbours.” 


‘Turning to Mr. Lowther, tho Pexsimvr spoko os follows — 


*Sit,—Knowing tho interest which you take from your official 
Position in everything affeoting the ropntation and prosperity of 
our Colonial Empire, I am partionlarly glad to bo permitted on this 
Socasion to deliver into your hands, for transmission to Australia, 
tho Patron’s Medal of tho Royal Geographical Society for the 
Present year, which has beon awarded hy tho Council to a most 
‘meritorious traveller, Mr. J, Forrest, in reco 
to Geographical Scienoo rendered by his numero 
rations in Westorn Australia, 
‘exoonted routo-mrvoy acrosn thi 
the line of tho Overland Hloot 
ifferent occasions the Council 
claims of travellers in all parts of 
Ptizo of the year to Austral 





mn of the servioos 
suocessful explo- 
and especially for his admirably- 
© interior from Murchison River to 
rio Telograph.’ Already on eight 
of our Society, on woighing the 
f the world, has awarded the jgroat 


% ian explorer»—the enormous tracts of 
Paalabited, and for tho most purt unknown, territory in the 


interior of the Australian Continent, and the difficulty of transit 
from one point to another, owing to tho waterlean charsotor of the 
intervoning country, giving a certain grandour and importance to 
Anstralian discovery, over and above the matarial benefit to be 
derived from acquiring fresh lands for ‘settlement, which is wanting 
in other regions. Nover, however, ninco Maodouall Stuart, 186, 
traversed Australia from south to north and explored the route on. 

















Taeuitt Toently socomplished by Mr, John Forrest and his party 
Potween Champion Bay, on the west coast, and tho Peaks Stion, 
‘on the line of tho Overland ‘Telegraph ; and nover certainly, either 
in Australia or in any other country, has a more consciontegus and 
exhaustive survey been executed of the route traversed in ee Tong. 
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‘and arduous a journey. It appears that tho total distance which 
the party travelled, for tho most part on foot, was about 2000 miles, 
tho road lying for some 600 miles through a region covered with 
Malga jangle and spinifex grass, and almost destitute of water ; avd 
the result of their experience being that the country was entirely 
‘unfitted for settlement. In testimony of our admiration of the 
untiring energy and persoverance which enabled Mr, Forrest to 
traverse successfully this desolate and arid tract, and thus acquire 
for his Government knowledge of the true character of the 
country, as woll as in grateful acknowledgment of his services ren- 
dered to Scientific Geography, both in his provious exploration 
round the shores of the groat Australian Bight and in his prosont 
most exoellont Survey and Report, wo adjudge to him tho Patron's 
Modal of tho year; and in placing tho Medal in your hands, we 
‘Yenturo to add that it will greatly enhance tho value of the award 
if you will undertako to transmit our offering to its destination 
through the Australian authorities.” 





‘Mr. Lowrimen, in roply, said he was suro ho was justified in return- 
{ing Mr. Forrest's hearty thanks for tho honour that nd been con- 
forred upon him. His noblo friend, Lord Carnarvon, would have had 
‘reat pleasro in attending, had ho not becn unavoidably detained ; 
Dat even if his Lordship had been protont he would not havo been 
tho real “ion ;" that honour belonged to tho absont traveller. Ho 
Wished, however, to express the groat gratification which he expe- 
rienced in accopting, on behalf of a colonist of ono of the most 
important dependencies of tho Crown, this appreciation of his 
services. It must bo patent to all that no greater tio could unite 
‘tho mother country to her colonies than the conviction among the 
colonists that their fortunes, their succasses, and in somo casos oven 
their disappointments, wore anxiously watched by thove who owned 

‘6 their fellow-countrymen. Mr, Forrest had performed a foat 
which not only involved considerable physical and moral courage, 
but which, it might bo sincorely hoped, would bo of lasting servioe 
to the causo of mankind. His travels had not been pursued merely 
for pleasure or the greed of gain, but they haa been undertaken on 
Publio grounds, at the call of the public authorities in the interosts 
of tho community. Lieutenant Cameron had boon complimented on 
‘the acouracy with which, throughout all the difficulties which he 
had had to encounter, he had maintained his records; and in Mr. 

“a case no small portion of the gratitude which he had so 
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deservedly earned was owing to the very great accuracy with which, 
under ciroumstanoes of extreme difficulty and danger, he had con. 
tinned to make his observations, thus adding a vory important 
chapter to scientifio geography. Ho thanked the Society for their 
beautiful gift, and it would afford him great pleasure to forward it 
to Mr. Forrest. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PRIZE MEDALS. 


‘The following was tho award of tho Examiners of the present 
year: — 

Parsicat Groonarny. Gold Modal.—John Wilkie, Liverpool 
College. Bronce Madal—Walter New, Dulwich College. He 
Mentioned —J. A. Robinson, Liverpool Collego; I. P. Jacke, Unie 
SEPM School, Nottingham ; E, von Lengeske, Haileybury College 
Sir Malby Crofton, Eton College; F. 8. Carey, Bristol Gramean 
School. 

Touma, Geookaray. Gold Medal.—Thomas Knox, Taileybury 
Geloge. | Bronse Medal —W. M. H. Milner, Marlborough College, 
Forcwrabiy Mentioned —J. B. Johnston, Edinburgh High School; 
H.W. Pigeon, Clifton College; J. F, Heyes, Liverpool Calloges 
WW. J. Newton, Liverpoo! College; (equal) A. R. Hopes, City of 
London Schoo), and W. MacMaster, Rathinines School, Dublin, 

Oxronp Axo Caxmunor Locat, Exautsatioys Paize Menats—Under 
rangement with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for 


Pieasement, on the result of tho Examinations held by the Coun 
Yridge Delegates in December, 1875, 
two Silver Medals will be offered by 





Dest candidate in General Geography. 


ait. Fnaxcts Gaurox siated that twenty schools had sont candi- 
ates for the Public Schools’ Prize Medale this yeu, there being 
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59 competitors in all. During tho past cight years 92 Medals had 
been given. Out of those, Liverpool College had gained 9, Eton 5, 
Ressall 4, University Colloge School 3, City of London School 2, 
Dulwich College 2, and seven othors one each. ‘Those who were 
boys when these Medals were first instituted were now growing 
into manhood ; they had passed or were passing thoir University 
careors with credit, and might now bo looked to to fulfil what was 
one of the primary objects fur which the Medals wore established, 
namely, the advancement of Geographical science, either us writers 
oF professors, or conductors of examinations, He, therefore, mi 

tioned with much pleasure that ono of the earliest Gold Medallists, 
Mr. G. G. Butler, had just been appointed by tho Civil Service 

issioners as one of their two permanent Examiners, 





‘The Puesioexr then presented. the medals to the successful com- 
Petitors, 

‘The Hon. G. C, Broonick said there was ample reason to be 
satisfied with the results of the Geographical Examinations con- 
usted by the Society. Considering how many examinations of 
‘Various kinds boys were now subject to at the Public schools, the 
number of candidates offering themselves for our goographiial com- 
Petitions was most encouraging, Success, however, was not merely 
to be measured by numbers, but also by the character of the echools 
which had competed. ‘The various classes of public schools had 
beon admirably represented in the thirtoon which had ‘been suo- 
Scasfal in winning medals sinoe theso examinations commenced. 
‘The old public schools wero worthily represented by Eton and 
Winchester; the new public schools by Marlborough, Haileybury, 
Clifton, and Rossall; the great motropolitan schools by the City of 

School, University College School, and Dulwich College 
and the great schools in the provincial capitals by Nottingham, 
Manchester Grammar School, Liverpool Institute, and, above all, 
ty Liverpool College, Geographical education owed a groat deal 
{6 Mz Butler, the head master of the last-named, who was the 
Nery first to appreciate the ‘importance of these prizes, and nearly 
aoe many of whose scholars had obtained medals as from any 

school. Considering how great the success of tho cxamina- 
‘os had been, ho was not die that somo desire had been 
qalibited by thoso interested in fomalo education, that girls shonld 

‘admitted to tho competition. At first thoro was a suggestion 
"Vat separate prizes might bo awarded to girls’ schools, bit that 
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met with very little favour, as it would have defeated one of 
Ra ois ‘which tho applicants had at heart—that girls should be 
fairly matched against boys—at least in Geography. ‘The Counsil 
‘had no desire to projudge this very delicate question, but they were 
‘not willing to risk the continued sucooss of what was still only an 
experiment, by the introduction of a totally new element ; and those 
girls’ schools from which application had been received, wore of a 
different type from those public schools which had hitherto been 
invited to compete, ‘The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
‘ad, however, consonted to state the names of those who showed 
the greatest proficiency in geography at tho Local Examinations, 
with a view to the Geographical Society awarding them prizes; 
tnd one candidato had already had a prize given to him under 
‘these circumstances. He would be very glad if ono of the next 
smocessful competitors for these prizes should be a gitl. ‘Tho 
‘subject for tho Public Schools’ Examinations next year would bo 
Africa, South of the Equator.” Tt had been felt that Africa, which 
had been so glorious a field of geographical discovery, ought to 
‘be somewhat more carefully studied than it had yet been by tho 
‘boys of the public schools. "It was true that it was rather a largo 
subject for treatment, but it so happened that the geographical 
features of that vast continent were remarkably simple; and 
students would not need to trouble themselves very much with 
‘the political history of the interior, Last year, in selecting the 
Arotic Regions as the subject for examination, the Counoil had 
the great advantage arising from the public interest which had 
attached itself to the Expedition under Captain Nares, This year 
there was a similar advantage in the interest excited by Lieutenant 
Cameron's memorable journey ; and if no other result was attained 
‘by theso prizes, they would not bo utterly nscless if they led some 
of the most intelligent boys in the public schools to follow, with 
interest and sympathy, euch expeditions as those of Captain Nares 
‘and Lieutenant Cameron, expeditions in which English gentle- 
men, who might have been lounging or droaming away their 
Tives at home, as 50 many do, had preferred to endure untold 
hardships, and to manifest the highest physical and moral courage, 
not for tho sake of gain or pleasure, but from a pure love of disco. 


Yery, and for the advancement of soience and the honour of their 
country. 


‘The Ballot for the New 
‘result deolared by the soruti 

















Council was then taken, and the 
ineers to bo as follows (tho names in 
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Italics being those of the New Councillors, or those who change 
office) — 

President: Sir Rutherford Alcock, x.cv., &e, Vice-Presidents: 
Major-General Sir Heary C. Raelinson, <0.; Right Hon. Sir H. 
Barile Frere, Bart, x.c-2.; Right Hon. Lord Cottesloe ; Admiral Sir 
Alecander Miiue, x.c-v. Trustees: Lord Houghton, n.c.t., v.%s.; Sir 
Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. Secretaries: Clements R. Markham, 
Eoq,, on, ¥.ns.; BH. Major, Esq, rs. Foreign Secretary: Lord 
Arthur Russell, xr. Councillors: Admiral Sir George Back, x0... 
no4.; John Ball, Esq, r.xs.; Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart.; Hon. 
@. 0. Brodrick ; Six George Campbell, xc, x.2.; Captain F. J. 0. 
Evans, 22x, 0%; Sir Barrow Els, x0-s1.; James Fergusson, Esq, 
‘¥.84.; Major-General Sir Frederic J. Goldanid, x.cs.t.; Francis 
Galton, Esq., v.ns.; Captain Douglas Galton, nx, v.2s.; Colovel 
J. A. Grant, 0.x. ; Major-General Sir W. H. B. Green, %.0.3..; Vice- 
Admiral Sir William H, Hall, xcx.; Admiral G. H. Richards, 
ct, ¥.E5.; General C. P. Righy,; Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 5.029. 
em; H. Danby Seymour, Faq.; General R. Strachey, r.ns.; Sir 
Harry C, Verney, Bart.; Colonel Henry Yule, cx, Treasurer: 
Reginald T. Cocks, Esq. 





‘The Pussiwext then proceeded to read his Annual Address on the 
Progress of Geography. 

‘The reading being terminated, 

Lord Corrsstox rose to propose a vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson for his address, with a request that he would allow it to 
‘be printed. All present, he said, must have been highly gratified. 
by the amount of geographical information conveyed to them in #0 
interesting @ furm. ‘Thovgh he had not been a member of the 
Society quite so many years as the President, ho had seen it rise 
from very small beginnings to very large dimensions. Tho first 
meeting he attended was in a small drawing-room in Whiteball 
Place; but now upon special occasions even St. James's Hall was 
‘oo small to accommodate all who desired to be present. He quite 
‘Agreed with the President that the Society had given an impetusto 
Reographical science ani discovery, not only in this country but 

Europe. He regretted the resignation of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who for five years had given great attention to tho 
interests of the Society, and conducted its affairs with oven os 
much zeal and success as the lamented Sir Roderick Murchison 
‘imself, whose equal he bad never expected to find occupying the 
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chair, Mixod with his regrot, howover, there was the consolation 
of knowing that Sir Henry was to bo succooded by a gentleman of 
‘much distinguished ability as Sir Rutherford Aleock, 

‘Phe resolution was unanimously agrood to. 

Sir Rawsox Rawsor proposed a voto of thanks to the retiring 
Members of Council, the Committec, the Auditors, and the 
Sorutincers for tho year. 

Mr. Growor Puacoox seconded tho motion, and in’ doing so said 
every Englishman must focl proud that such a Society existed, and 
that it was so ably conducted for tho bonefit and instruction of the 
world, 

‘Pho resolution was agreod to, 

Sir Hewny Rawutxsos said tho Fellows would no doubt exouse 
his making any lengthened speech after reading to thom for two 
hours, but he was bound to say that his conduct of tho affairs of 
the Society had beon a labour of love and a source of great gratifi- 
cation to him, He could not help forescoing that ho should often 
egret that ho did not still continue at his old post, but he would 
Ihave the consolation of knowing that the work was being thoroughly 
well looked after by his friend Sir Rutherford Alcock. ‘There 
ould be no question that the work of the President, though 
‘onerous, was of the deepest interest, and any porson who engaged 
in it would find that while it occupied more and more of his time, 
it day by day acquired fresh interest in his oyes and a hold upon 
Asia whole mind and attention, He had no doubt that though Sir 
Rutherford Aleock might find tho details a little irksome at first, 
he would, when ho got fairly into running, fool that it was really 
fn exciting occupation, Ho himsclf could not say that he was 
taking Jeavo of the Fellows, for ho had still tho honour of retaining 
4 place among tho vice-presidents, and he hoped to be just as 
regular in his attondanco at the mectings as ho had boon during 
the time he had occupied the chair, His interest in tho Society was 
not by any means diminished, Ho wished it ovary possible success 
{n the future—as much as it had attained in tho past. 
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Gustine, 
‘Tue year which has elapsed since I had the honcur of address- 
ing you at the last Anniversary Meoting has been ono of great 
importance to our Society, both in regard to our material prosperity 
and our scientific reputation. It has witnessed, on the one hand, 
‘our passage of that Rubicon of $000 paying Members, which has often 
boon assigned as tho limit of our possible expansion, It has wit- 
ested, on tho other hand, the successful accomplishment of by far 
the most serious Geographical enterprise in which the Socioty has 
over been yet engaged. ‘Tho net incroaso of the past year has not 
‘qualled, it is true, the exceptionally largo accession which was 
made to our ranks during the preceding twelvemonth—the increase 
during one period being 200, as against 150 during the other—but 
‘ithas far-excooded tho avorage annual augmontation of the last ten 
Year, and it has moreover now fairly launched us into our fourth 
ind of Ordinary or paying Fellows, ‘The following briof state- 
‘Ment of figures will spoak more eloquently as to the flourishing con- 
dition of the Society than any desoription in words, howover full. 
total numbers now amount to 3196, of whom 3125 are Onlinary, 
And TL are Honorary Bellows, Ourincome during the your 1875 was 
‘ary neatly 80001, Our House and fixtures in Savile Row are valnod 
st 20,0000, our Library and Maps may be estimated at 6000, and 
=i about 10,000L invested in public tonto ator 
Ithongh abundantly proving our material prosperity, do 

not at all adequately entys {improved position in 
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estimation, In my opening Address at the commencement of 
‘tho Session I had occasion to notice the deference that was 
paid to our Society by the Geographers of Europe at the Paris 
International Congress of last antumn—a deference that was not 
ue to our antiquity, for both the Berlin and Paris Societies 
are older institutions than our own, but which was paid to us “in 
regard to our numbers, our wealth, and our influence; and espe- 
cially because, as the patrons of discovery and the guardians of the 
Test interests of Geography, we wore admitted to bo at the head of 
this department of science.” And certainly our career ainco tho 
date of my Address has not been one of derogation from this high 
position, but has, on the contrary, augmented our reputation, and 
improved our means of future usefulness, The brilliant success, 
indeed, which has attended our deputation of Lientenant Cameron 
to Africa, has drawn tho attention of the whole civilised world to 
the magnitude and importance of our undertakings, It would be 
‘unworthy of this groat Society to claim an exclusive credit, or even 
‘@ preponderating share of credit, for the magnificent results of 
Lieutenant Cameron's journoy. ‘To the undaunted traveller him- 
self, who, in his solitary camp on Lake Tanganyika, conceived the 
grand design of tracing the Lualaba fo the sea, and who, in pur 
suanco of that design, proceeded to force his way to tho Western 
sea-const in tho face of all difficulties and dangers, and under the 
Burien of a crushing personal responsibility, must be ascribed the 
chief honour of the enterprise; but it will always be our pride to 
remember that the Geographical Society, acting as Trustee for the 
Public, enabled Lioutenant Cameron in the first instance to reach 
Lake Tanganyika with a due provision of equipment and supply ; 
‘and that throughout his subsequent exploration, although under- 
taken without our expressed sanction, we havo cheerfully met 
al his calls upon us for current and contingent expenditure. We 
Beliovo it to be our vocation and our duty, as far as our means 
extend, thns to direct and encourage all enterprises for the advance 
‘ment of Geographical knowledge ; and when our means as a private 
Society aro insufficient to cope with the heavy outlay incident on 
‘such undertakings, while, at the samo time, as in the present case, 
the results obtained are of a national—almost of a world-wide— 
Fapainine vo foow cates may rely with confidence both on 
aid of a generous public and th ‘a discriminati 
Beets pal 1© support of a discriminating 


I must refer to my November Address, which has already ap- 
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peared in our ‘Proceedings,’ for a Report on all those matters of 
current Geographical interest, both at home and abroad, which 
‘ocemrred during Iast summer and autumn, Our participation in 
‘the work of the Paris International Congress of Geographers, and. 
of the subsequent Meeting of the British Association at Bristol, will 
bbe there found duly noticed, and it is needless therefore to repeat 
‘the record, T shall, accordingly, proceed at once to what is a pain 
fal, but, at the same time, a solemn and obligatory duty—a con- 
sideration of tho losses which wo have sustained during the past 
‘Year from the death of so many of our most valned and most dis- 
tinguished Associates, 








OBITUARY. 


Wensee Moxzrvcer, ¢m—Our lato Honorary Corresponding 
Member, Werner Munzinger, was born on the 4th of April, 1832, at 
Olten, in the Canton of Solothurn, Switzerland. His father, Joseph 
Munsinger, previous to the year 1848, was magistrate in his Canton, 
‘and subsequont to that timo was cleoted one of the seven Councillors 
of Switzerland, ocoupying a Chair in the Federal Council at Berne 
until 1855, the year of his death. The education of young Mun- 
zinger commenced at Solowre, in tho Gymnasium of that city, and 
‘Was completed at tho University of Berne, in which his much-loved 
‘elder brother, Dr. Walter Munzinger, subsequently became Pro- 
fessor of Law. It was his father’s desire that he should study 
medicine, but his ardent imagination, revelling in Oriental story 
and the narratives of great travellers, could not be bronght down 
‘to s0 prosaic a pursuit, and he adopted for the time the study of 
Philology. During the years 1850-1 Munzinger studied at the 
University of Munich, and, on his return home, went to Paris, and 
studied there Hebrew and the modern languages. His thoughts 
‘were now turned to tho East, and ho left Paris for Cairo, where he 
‘Spent twelve months in the quiet study of the languages of the 
‘country. The exhaustion of his financial means thon compelled 

to take a situation in a French mercantile house, and having 
‘won the confidence of the principals, he was sent on business in one 
‘of their vessels to the various ports of the Red Sea. It was on this 
Yoyage that he first saw tho little island of Massowa, which was 
to Vecome his residence, and tho centro of the most 

‘important events of his life. On the completion of his engagement 
‘with the French house, he returned to Massowa on his own affairs, 
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and as French Consul. His love of exploration Jed him soon to 
undertake various excursions in tho interior, chiefly to Bogos, which 
‘country became the subject of his first literary production, entitled 
{Tho Laws and Customs of the People of Bogos,' a work published 
in 1859, illustrated by a map compiled from his own surveys, by 
‘M. J. M. Ziegler of Winterthur. A portion of this work had 
provionsly appeared in Malte Bran's ‘Nouvelles Annales des 
‘Voyages,’ in September, 1858. Another Memoir, ‘On tho Narthern 
Border Countries of Habesch (Abyssinia) ' camo out in tho *Zeit- 
‘sohrift fir Allgemeine Enikunde.’ Berlin, Neu Folgo IIL, p. 177. 
In the year 1861 ho was engaged ax a Momber of the German 
Expedition in search of the celebrated Dr. Vogel, first as philologint 
and afterwards as chief of the Expedition, an account of which was 
Published in Petermann’s “Geographische Mittheilungen,’ 1862, 
P- 98 (‘Exgiinzungshefte,’ Nos. 6—13). In 1863 he paid a visit to his 
native country, after an absence of ten years; but he hnd become, 
by his long residence, so habituated to the freer life of the Bogos 
that be soon got tired of the 





te ae 
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Amphilla Bay and the lower slopes of the Abyssinian platean, an 
Secount of which, illustrated by an excellent map supplied’ by 
‘imself, was published in tho 39th volume of our ‘Journal.’ During 
the march of the Expedition to Magdala, Munzinger accompanied 
Colonel Merewother as interpreter, for which his thorough know- 
Jedgo of Ambatio and English, his local knowledge, and hi frank 
‘conciliatory conduct with the ‘natives, well fitted him. When a 
special mission to Kansai, tho Prince of Tigre, was determined on, 
Munzingor was also found indispensablo as interprotor to Colonel 
Grant, the chief of tho mission; and when nearer Magilala, ho was 
ployed on a still more delicate mission, in advanco of the expo= 
ditionary: forces, namely, to the camp of Dadjatsh Mashesha, tho 
unclo of Gobazyé, by which he obtained that exact information 
Fegurding the topography of the region which enabled him to point 
‘out to the English ‘Commander-in-Chief the best route to Magdala, 
It is greatly to bo lamented that theso services to the British 
Expedition failed to meet with duo reward and recognition on the 
Part of our Government. It was only after considerable external 
influence was brought to bear, and after a question had been 
‘ssked in Parliament by Mr, Melly, that the Companionship of the 
Bath was offered to him, Sir Roderick Murchison, bucked by an 
signod by all tho leading men of science of Switzerland, 
ech! to obtain for him moro substantial recognition, but 








Jn 1870 Munzingor accompanied Captain Miles on his excursion 
from Aden into. tho interior of Southern Arabia, an account of 
ee Published in vol. xli, of the * Journal’ of tho Society, In 

entered the Egyptian Servico ax Bay. In 1872 ho was 
jilted to tho rank of Pasha of Massowa, and soon aftorwards tho 
Pashalik of Suakim was added to his Government. Is offrta 
[ie hencoforward directed to the dovelopmont of the resonroes of 
Lis adopted. country, extending from the abores of the Red Sea to 
Kuala. Ho established. a aystom of watersmpply for Massows, 
‘Ail onstructed a dyke to connect the island with tho mainland. 
Al Ris energion wore directed towards the improvement of the 
Ho ae to his care. 4 dann 
Years of peaceful lifo in his pashalik, the designs 

{ieFevptin Government with regard to Abysinin ooweitated tho 
ratch of Munzinger to the Southern Kingdom of Shoa, and he 
‘tof on thin il-tated Expedition on the 1st of October, 1875. ‘The 
‘on the route to the capital of Shon were hostile to the 

‘Vou. xuvr, ry 
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Egyptian Mission, and prepared an ambuscade to destroy the whole 
Expeditionary party; few returned to tell the disastrous story of 
‘the massacre of their leader and his followers. From the account 
given by survivors, it appears that Munzinger, accompanied by his 
‘wife, landed at Tajurra on tho 5th of October, and left that: place 
for the intérior on tho 27th of tho month, His Expedition consisted 
‘of 950 soldiers, 2 guns, and 45 camels. Its errand was to open up 
‘tho road between Tajurra and Ankober, and enter into communica~ 
tion with King Menilok, an envoy from whom, Raz Bara, who bad 
‘teen ona mission to tho Khedive, was returning in company with it. 
On reaching Lako Aussa, on tho 14th of November, the Expedition 
‘was attacked in tho night by a large body of Gallas ; a disastrous 
‘otreat onsued, and Munzingor and his wife were struck down whilt 
straggling gallantly against overwhelming numbers with a small 
party of his followers. Of the whole Expeditionary party, three 











‘only survived to return to Massowa and tell the story of tho 


disaster ; and a story moro harrowing in its details has rarely been 
givon to tho world. ‘Tho work of butchery was carried on for days 
along tho lino of retreat over tho inhospitable dosert, ono of the 
Buropomns, Horr Haggemacher, dropping dead from exhaustion on 
the fourth day, Munzingor was left, at his own request, to die, 
whon thoro was still a chanco of some of his attondants evcaping, 
‘with their lives to the coast. 








‘Who Marquis do S{ nd Baxoxma.—In our obituary list of the: 
‘prosent year wo have to reoord tho loss of one of tho most illustrious 
of our Honorary Corresponding Members, the Inte Marquis do $4 
da Bandeira, who, as a soldior, a statesman, and a cultivator of 
Titeraturo, had for fifty years held © prominent position in Portugal, 
‘and who has left a namo which will ever bo honoured and remem- 
‘ered with affection in tho history of his country. 

‘Ho was born in 1795; and at the ago of fifteen, when Portugal 
‘was invaded by tho French, he enlisted as volunteer in a cavalry 
ogiment, and, as such a timo was favourable to promotion for a 
young officer of merit, in 1812 ho was promoted to a cavalry liew- 
tenancy. In 1814 ho was soverely wounded at Viella, near Tarbes, 
in tho Department of Gers, in France. Ho lay helpless on the 
ground, with two sibre-cuts on the head, a spoar-thrust in the 
elbows and (wo wounds in the right side, and would have perished 
ad not a French officer, who was out in pursuit of tho plunderors 
of the dead, found him still ativo, and undergoing the operation 
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of being pillaged. ‘The officer immediately raised him, gave him 
relief, and took him prisoner. 

In 1852 we find hitn raised to the rank of Lieutonant-Colonel for 
his services in the Azores. In tho action of Alto da Bandeira, 
uring the civil war between Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel, his 
right elbow was fractured by a ball, With determined stoicism, 
he kept his wound a secret, and led his troops to victory against 
‘8 far superior force; but his arm had afterwards to be ampu- 
tated. For this act of heroinn ho was rowarded with tho rank 
of Officer of the Towor and Sword, and the title of Baron de 6 da 
Bandeira, 

For a short time in 1894 ho was Military Governor of the 
Algarvo, and, on retiring from this post, ho entored the Ministry, 
In 1897 ho was mado Lioutenant of His Majesty in tho northern 
Provinces of the kingdom, Ho was many times Minister, and 
‘always on tho side of tho people ; for, although a staunch Monarchist, 
and dovotedly loyal to the houso of Braganza, he lost no opportunity 
of consoientiously defending the rights of tho Tower classes. Whilo 
ho was in office after the revolution of the 9th of September, 1896, 
Portugal was indebted to him for the establishment of the following 
important institutions:—"Tho Polytochnio School, the Army School, 
tho Industrial Instituto, tho Academy of the Fino Arts, and the 
Consorvatorio of Dramatic Art. It was in his Ministry also that 
there was issued tho Decreo of tho 10th of December, 1836, abolish- 
ing slavery. ‘Thore wero two groat objects to which tho Marquis 
do 86 da Bandeira devoted tho onorgios of his life, viz, tho abolition 
of the slave-trade and tho fortifications of Lisbon. So earnest was 
hho in the former cinso, that his zoal won for him the name of ‘The 
Wilberforeo of Portngal." Ho was a great lover of Geography, and 
Yory proud of being an Honorary Corresponding Member of our 
Society. In a private lottor, tho Marquis do Souza Holstein, speak 
ing of the reoontly-established Geographical Socioty of Lisbon, 
saya: “Our good friend tho Marquis de Sé did not live to nee the 
falfilment of tho desiro of all his life. It is owing to his efforts that 
this impulse has been given to geographical studies in our country.” 
Geography is indebted to tho Marquis, in conjunction with Lieut 
Colonel Formando da Costa Leal, for an excellent map of Angola, 
which was published at Lisbon in 1863. It was the Marquis do Sé 
da Bandoira who, in 1889, ereoted on the promontory of Sagres, near 
Cape St. Vincent, a monument to its former resident, Prince Henry 
the Navigator, to whom the world is indebted for tho. dis 
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‘within one century, of one-half of the globe which it inhabits, 
including Australia, 

‘The deceased nobleman was the first Baron, Viscount, and Marquis 
e Si da Bandeira, and for twelvo years before his death he had 
‘been a General of Division, In the noble words of his epitaph, 
indited by himself, we have an epitome of his character. It sa 
“In serving his country, he sorved his own convictions. He dies 
satisfied, and his country owes him nothing.” 





Count Axxmate Raxvzzt, bom at the beginning of the century 
in Bologna, was one of those who most diligently strove to awaken 
and diffuse in Italy the love of geographical studies at a time when 
‘they were neglected, and almost excluded both from public and 
Private schools. ‘The Geographical Societies of Paris and London 
had only been established a fow years, when Ranuzai entertained 
tho hope that a similar institution might be founded in Ttaly; and 
tat the close of 1895 he commenced, with this object in view, an 
epistolary correspondence with the Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, 
‘then a young Professor in Milan. Italy being divided into many 
States, and tho spirit of combination everywhere repressed by poli 
tical suspicion, and it being impossible to animate, through the 
medium of an encouraging and popular press, the realisation of the 
fond idea of Ranuzzi and of Negri it became a failure. What 
‘was wanted was that their views should be formulated and brought 
before public attention, so that indifference might be.awakened ; 
but the utterance was wanting, and tho plan fell through. Never: 
theless, Ranuzzi undertook the publication of a Geographical 
Annual, which, when the circumstances of the author and the times 
were taken into consideration, had real merit, and deserved a 
greater circulation; but it only Tasted for three years. With the 

ents of 1848 a new light dawned upon Italy, but soon it became 
‘confined to Piodmont only, and even hero political anxieties inter- 
fored with tho calmness and serenity of study. At length, with 
‘the war of 1859, the barriers began to give way; the minor States 
rumbled away, and rapid progress was mado towards the unity of 
the nation. Count Ranuzzi entered on the carcor of politics, and 
‘was appointed Governor of some leading cities, and notably of 
Sienna, Although he continued to entertain a keen love for geo 
graphical studies, age, the necessity of economy, and the oceupations 
of is career, preventol him from oguin attempting to lay the 
foundation of an Italian Geographical Socisty, or to continue the 
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Anmnal. At length his health failed him some years before his 
death. But now thronghout Italy the times were becoming more 
tranquil and more free. The pross, in a bundred articles, dis- 
seminated the notions propounded, and invited emulation, In 
addition, the National Government gave its support and enconrage- 
ment, Now the old friends and companions of Couut Ranuzzi 
were able openly to unfold the banner, and to make it victorious, 
‘The Italian Geographical Society was founded mainly through the 
instrumentality of Ranuzzi’s old friend and coadjutor, the Com- 
‘mendatore Cristoforo Negri, who became its first President. 





General Dusour.—This eminent gvographer, for many years 
Known to the scientific world as Director of the Topographical 
Survey of Switzerland, was one of our Honorary Corresponding 
Members, having been elected in 1863, He belonged to a Genevese 
family of old standing, and was born in 1787 at Constance, during the 
temporary emigration of his family from their native,city. He was 
too young to feel the change when, his couutry was annexed to the 
French Republic in 1798, In his early years he showed but little 
aptitude for study; but having heard by chance of the existence of 
the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, he was seized with a desire to 
enter it, and became one of its most zealous and able pupils. In 
the examination on entering the school he was admitted with the 
40th rank only; but at the end of four months he exchanged this 
humiliating position for the 11th rank, and in less than two years 
he leftas Sth. After his first examination he was promoted to the 
rank of sorgeant, and was enabled by his pay to contribute to the 
support of his mother, who had been left in straitened circum- 
stances, After his brilliant final examination, he had the prospect, 
according to the routine of tho school, of spending two years in 
comparatively easy studies and pleasant military life at the School 
of Practical Engineering at Metz; but young engineers were then 
Sreatly needed, and he was hurried off from Mets with four other 
cadets, on the order of Napoleon, to proceed to Corfu, then recently 
dismembered from the Venetian Republic, 

At Corfu young Dufvur and his companions were placed under 
the command of Colonel Baudrand, who had then the management 
‘of the fortifications in the Ionian Islands. During the early part of 
his stay here Dufour wrote, without any aid from books, a treatise. 
On Perspective, a subject which was always a favourite one with 
him in afterlife. When Corfa was blockaded by the English, be 
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‘was made temporarily prisoner by a boat-party of tho assailants, 
having been seized whilst swimming in the sea, after being badly 
‘burnt by an explosion of cartridges; but he was so much injured 
‘that he was landed again at Corfu by his captors. 

At tho penoo of 1814 he was relieved by a Royal fleet and taken 
to Marseilles; and after Napoloon’s return from Elba, he was em- 
ployed in an attempt to raise « lino of fortifications around Lyons 
‘against tho Avstrians. On the dissolution of the French army after 
the battlo of Waterloo, he was allowed to withdraw to Geneva, on 
half-pay, and with the decoration of the Cross of Honour, In 1817 
ho was offered a command at Briangon, on the condition of adopting 
the French nationality; but he had resolved to sover himself from 
‘tho French connection, and refused the offer, resuming his status as 
4 Swiss citizon, to which ho adhered for the remainder of his long 
‘amd honourable life. He married in the same year, 1817, and was 
soon after promoted to the rank of Commandant of Engincors in the 
Federal Army. . 

Dufour was now entrusted with the superintendence of the 
Cadastral Survey of the Canton of Geneva and the execution of a 
new map of the Canton, in four sheets, on the scale of sy}up. 
‘He was also appointed Professor of Mathematics, and was the first 
who taught Descriptive Geometry. Among his numerous pupils 
were Sturm, Augusto do la Rive, the Crown Princo of Denmark, 
Prince of Holstein, and the Grand Duko of Meoklenburg-Schwerin, 
‘In 1819 ho ereated the Federal Military School of Thoune, in which 
‘ho remained chiof instructor of tho Staff and of Engineers down to 
tho year 1830, when he ad the honour of receiving there, under 
his own tuition, the late Emperor of the French, then Prince Louis 
Napoleon. As Colonel in the Federal service, in 1827, Dufour com. 
manded tho fist ficld manauvres executed by the Federal Army, to 
‘the consolidation of which many of the years of his life were 
Yatriotically devoted. It was during these manquvres, whilst 
Gngaged in drawing tho sketch of the plan of operations, that our 
Honorary Corresponding Member, M. Paul Chaix, to whom I 
indebted for these biographical details, became acquainted with 
Dafour, with whom he ever afterwards maintained the most affeo. 
tionate relations. After the mancenvzes, Dufour, as was his habit 
for many years, undertook, with a select party of his best pupils 
fad Young oficor, pedestrian excursions of reoonnaissanco along 
the frontiers of Switzerland—excursions occupying several weoke-—. 
Gating which bo set the example of cheerfulness under the trying 
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circumstances of physical discomfort, and exercised thoir endur- 
noo in daily marches of fourteen hours. 

His engincoring works at Geneva will remain a lasting monu- 
snent of his ekill. He lined both banks of the Rhone with beautiful 
quays, and built many bridges, Al public improvements wero 
Promoted by him—sometimes in the teeth of strong opposition— 
-such as the introduction of steam-navigation on Lake Geneva, and 
the lighting of the city with gas. He instituted elaborate measure- 
ments of the discharge of the Rhone, and established an astronomical 
observatory and a limnimotrical observatory on the lake. Notwith- 
standing his numerous publio duties, he found time during all these 
Years to give voluntary lectures on perspective and elementary 
astronomy, and took an active partin the proceedings of the Society: 
of Arts and the Geographical Society of Geneva. 

But Dufour's greatest work as a goographer, the most important 
esult of his scientific activity, was undoubtedly the Federal map 
‘of Switzerland, on tho scalo of yyyyyq- It was in 1833 that he 
‘was first entrusted with this groat undertaking, which, after thirty- 
wo years of unceasing exertions, he had the happy fortune to com 
pleto. In executing the triangulations necessary to this great work, 
‘he had to train a staff of active, devoted, and skilful officers, inured 
to hardship, and admirers of the beauties of the regions they had 
to survey. In honour of this work, the Federal Counoil in 1868 
adopted the name of Dufour Spite for the then unnamed highest 
‘peak of Monte Rosa. 

It is not the place here to dilate on the political sido of General 
Dufow's carver, although this would be essential to a just estimate 
of his life and character. Suffice it to say that he took a prominent 
part in establishing and aftorwards maintaining the Federal consti- 
tution of his native country, and in 1846 was entrusted by a 
majority of the Confederation with the melancholy duty of leading 
its army against the revolted Catholic Cantons. ‘Thanks to the 
Completeness of the measures taken, and the humanity with which 
‘Dufour conducted the campaign, the contest was soon brought to 
4 termination, and comparatively little bitterness left as a result of 
‘the strife. When, on the re-establishment of potcs, the Federal 
Assembly voted to the sucoessfal general a flattering address and 
‘tho sum of 60,000 francs, Dufour immediately made over a part of 
the latter to the charitable fund for the wounded of both sides. 

‘The habits of General Dufour throughout life wore fragal, and 
‘his temper amiable, He was rewarded by a robust and happy old 
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‘age. Finally his health was broken down by sorrow at the loss of 
fone of his danghters, whom he soon followed to the grave, on the 
‘th of July, 1875. ‘The day of his funeral at Geneva was observed 
as a day of general mourning, 


‘Tho Marquis Grawaaxriso Ancoxatr Viscoxt1 belonged to one of 
the noblest and most opulont families of Upper Italy. He was the 
#on of the Marquis Giusoppo and of tho Countess Costanza ‘Trotti, 
After 1821 his father was compelled to absent himsélf from Italy 
‘in consequence of the part which ho had taken in the political 
movements of Piedmont and Lombardy, and it was during hie 
absence in Germany that Giammartino was born, in 1830, ‘Tho 
family roturned to Italy in 1848, and established itself no longer 
in Milan, whore it had originally beon seated, but in ‘Turin, ‘Tho 
Marquis Giammartino, however, remained mostly in Paris, London, 
‘and in Bolgium, where his family possessed a magnificent chateau, 
which formerly belonged to Count Egmont. Ho was a man of most 
amiable manners, of keon intellect, and devoted to tho study of the 
natural sciences. Ho had a completo mastery of the different 
Malian dialects, and was also acquainted with Arabio. In company 
With his friond, Count Emilio Dandolo, ho mado a voyage to tho 
Nilo, and reached beyond Khartoum, but fll seriously ill, aud. with 
Aifionlty was ablo to make hix way buck to Egypt. ‘This voyage 
of tho two friends was described with elegant simplicity by Count 
Dandolo, and published.” In another journey the Marquis Arconati 

anil thence, by tho desert, made his way to 
Jorusalom, Ho himself composed tho narrative of this journey, and 
Published it in a costy style, and with @ map made expressly for it 
by Kiopert, Ho had then sot on foot somo excavations in Arabia 
Potrea, and returned to Egypt to give instructions about them, and 
‘Was prosent at the opening of the Sucz Canal, 

In tho war of 1859 ho entered as officer in a battalion of Bere 
‘aglicri to fight for the independence of Italy. At the lowe of the 
‘war hho was appointed Second Sccretary to the Commendatore 
Gristoforo Negri, then charged with a mission to China, Japan, and 
‘Siam, to concludo the Italian treaties with those States, But eaneex 
Talependent of hie wil, and that of the Commendatore Negri, 
bronght about » suspension, and finally the abandonment of the 
‘expedition. 

‘The Marquis was smongst th first-who combined to found the 
Malian Geographical Society. On the death of hia parents, being 
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‘tho only representative of his family, and already suffering from 
incurable ailments, he chose Florence for his home, and in the 
intervals of suffsring occupied himself with the fino arts, which he 
encouraged with his large fortune, Ho died in Florence at the 
beginning of the present year, at the early ago of thirty-six. With 
him terminated a life which might have been an honour and an 
advantage to Italy, and a family whose nobly-employed wealth 
‘was a souree of succour 10 many of the most illustrious Italians who 
‘wore driven from their country in that period of persooutions and 
Political animosity which Jasted from 1821 till 1848, Ho joined 
our Society as a Lify Member in 1866, f 








‘Muoxas Barses, tho well-known Aftioan traveller and painter of 
African scenery, died at Durban, Natal, on tho 8th of May, 1875, 
whilst proparing for another of his numerous expeditions into the 
‘unexplored interior of the Continent. Ho was a man of marked 
individuality of character, a born artist’ and explorer, a lover of 
‘wild lif, and skilled in all tho shifts and resources of au exploror's 
careor, Few men were so well endowed with theso and other 
qualifications for successful African travel, and perhaps nono 
powersed greater courage and perseverance or more untiring 
industry than Baines. Ho was bom at King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, 
in 1822, tho socond son of @ master mariner of that place, 
After receiving such an education ay the views and oiroum- 
stances of his paronts admitted, he was placed with a coach- 
Yuilder to learn tho art of heraldic painting on carriage-pancla; but 
‘strong innato love of art soon Jed him to moro elevatod subjects, 
aud he devoted much of the leisure time of his youth to sketohing 
‘marine subjects from nature along the coasts of his native county. 
His ardent imogination fired him with a desiro to see foreign 
‘countries, and in 1842 he left England for the Capo of Good Hope, 
Tt was in Capo Colony and in the neighbouring countries of South 
Africa that lie was destined to pass the greater portion of his subso- 
‘quent life ; and it was here that he became better known evon than 
in his native country. In fact, fow men were thought 90 much of 
‘or talked so much of for many years in our South African Colonies 
‘a5 the Artist-traveller, Thomas Baines. His extreme unselfishness 
and willingness to oblige, his prolifio pencil, ready for anything— 
African landscape, scenes of native war, animal and Calfre life, or 
‘Portraits of his friends—and his fluent pen, kept him continually 
Before the Colonial public and made him popular. It is to be re- 
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yaarked also that many friendships which he formed in the Colonies 
‘were kept with constancy to the end of his life. In 1846-7 he left 
Cape Town and proceeded to the then nearly unknown regions to 
‘the north of the colony for the purpose of sketching the scenes and 
“Incidents of the Caffre war then waging. Again, in the subsequent 
wars of 1851-8, be was busily engaged on the frontier in similar 
‘work, he having been attached to General Somerset's Stalf during 
‘the campaigns, through the intervention of his faithful friend, Mr. 
‘B, White. Several hundred skotches, displaying great vigour and 
‘vivid local character, wore the results of his labours; many of 
which have since been ou exhibition, with his other works, in 
‘London and Dublin. On the 6th of November, 1851, ho was ‘present: 
ft the action with the rebel Hottentots at Water Kloof, when 
Colonel Fordyce, of the 74th ‘Regiment, was killed; and in fact 
Baines, in his desire to sketch faithfully scones of actual battle, 
generally strove to be in the front, and ho was rich in anecdotes of 
‘adventure and narrow escape in presence of tho savage enemy. 

At tho conclusion of the war in 1854 Baines returned to England, 
and was soon after his arrival, at ‘the recommendation of our Council, 
‘appointed artist to the North-West Australian Expedition, under 
Mr. Augustus Gregory. During this arduous undertaking bo dis- 
tinguished himself and earned tho approval of his leader and tho 
Colonial Ofice by the zeal and ability with which ho carried out a 
special mission with which he was entrusted, namely, a voyage ina 
‘schooner from the Victoria River to Java to procure fresh provisions 
for the Expodition, after their traverse by land from the Victorin 
to the Albert rivers. The large series of sketches in oil made by 
Baines during this, as well as the subsequent Zanbosi Expedition, 
‘wore afterwards divided between the Kew Museum and our ‘Society. 
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friend, Mr. Thomas Chapman, an ivory-trader, to accompany him 
ina journey from the south-west coast to the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi. An account of this journey was published by him in 
1864, on his return to England, under the title of * Explorations 
in South-West Africa; being an Account of a Journey in 1861-2 
from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls.’ Besides 
‘4 complete route-survey, and very numerous sketches, Baines made 
on this journey a collection of objects of Natural History. He 
spent several weeks at the Victoria Falls, making drawings and 
measurements ; and published, besides the narrative just mentioned, 
4 folio volume of coloured lithographs of this remarkable cataract. 
‘The years 1864-8 Baines spent in England, employing himself 
in bringing out the works above mentioned, lecturing, writing, 
and drawing illustrations for various periodicals. His industry 
‘was without limit, Early and late ho was to bo found in his 
Painting-room, or at the desk, and his time and abilities wore at 
the service of any one who needed them, with or without payment ; 
for amongst his most striking characteristics was an utter indif- 
forence to worldly considerations. At the ond of the year 1868 
he again wont out to Africa, under engagement with a Company 
to explore tho Goldfields of the Tati, recently discovered, oF 
re-discovered, by Carl Mauch and Mr. Hartley. He succeeded in 
obtaining tho friendship of Lo Bangolo, the succestor of tho eole- 
brated Mosilikatze, the paramount chiof of tho region in which 
lay the Goldfields. From him ho obtained valuable concessions for 
the Company he represented; but nothing came of all his toil- 
somo journeys and successful diplomacy; the distances ware too 
great, and the Company bad no capital. Baines was never roim- 
‘bursod his expenses, and had, on his return to Natal, to toil again 
4s an artist to obtain a livelihood. ‘The results of his explora 
tions in the Gold region wero, however, of considerable importance 
to Geography. He mapped very carefully the country, and the 
onte thither from the capital of the Trans-Vaal Republic, and 
wrote a description of the region, which is now about to bo pub- 
Yished under the editorship of his old and tried friend Mr. H. Hall, 
Of Cape Town, A reduction of his map was published in our 
‘Journal,’ vol. xii, in illustration of an abridgment of his Journals 
by Dr. R. J. Mann. In 1873 our Council recognised the value of 
Baines's geographical services by preseating him with a testimonial 
gold watch. He undertook, subsequently, other journeys into the 
adjoining Caffre countries, always mapping most carefully his 
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routes, and sketching: scenery and people, After a visit to Port 
Elizabeth, he planned a new journey, almost ulone, to the Gold 
Aistrict north of the Tati, taking with him a small quartz-crushing 
machine; and had prepared all his ontfit and waggons for the 
Journey, when ho was struck down by the old enemy of so many 
African travellors—dysentery, at Durban, and died, as before stated, 
‘on the 8th of May, 1875 





Commotore Jaane Gnauax Goovesoven.—'The tragic death of 
this distinguished officer and good man at the hands of the savage 
natives of the Santa Crux Islands, in the Southern Pacific, was an 
event which caused the profuundost griof amongat his connections 
nd friends, many of whow, like himself, wero prominent men in 
geographical circles, He was born on tho 3rd of December, 1830 
the second son of Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Wells, one of the 
Griginal members of our Society, and a contributor to tho first 
Yolumo of our ‘Journal.’ Young Goodenough wan sent to Woat- 
mainator School at tho early ago of nine and w-half, and entered the 
Navy as naval cadet on board HAMS. Collingwood in May 1844, AK 
midshipman ho was distinguished for hin modesty, coumge, high 
Principle, and tho vigour of his character. He naturally took the lend 
in everything: tho bert as « linguist, in navigation, in seamanship, 
{in gunnery, and all exercises, and among the foremost in all expedi. 
tions, He took to xea with him Bumey’s “Collection of Voyages 
in the South Sea,’ which he read carvfully ; ani he thus acquinod 
4 love for such narratives, and for tho achievements of daring, 
navigators aul explorers, which continued to the day of his death, 
Ho received his first lessons in surveying from Captain (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Kellett, then in command of the Herald, who Kindly 
gave him some practical instruction in Callao Bay and round San 
Lorenzo, When the Collingwood was paid off in July 1848, Good. 
enough joined tho Cyclops, under Cay 


iptain Hastings, and went to 
the coast of Africa, But ho shortly rotumned on leave, and entered 
the Naval College, where, after « year's closo study, he obtained 
his commission, and was promoted to tho rank of Lieutenant in 
June 1851. From September of the samo year to May, 1854, bo 
served ou board the Centaur flag-ship, on the Brazilian Station, 

Ho was in the Baltic during tho Russi 
with the rocket-boats at the bombardment 
February, 1856, ho was appointed to the 
Goshaick ; and towards the end of that 
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first Lientenant of the Raleigh, when she was lost. Ho afterwards 
Joined the flag-ship Calcutta, and was actively employed in the 
operations of the Chinese war, being gazottodl for his, services on 
four occasions during that perind, On the day of the capture 
of Canton, 26th February, 1858, he was promoted to tho rank of 
Commander; and in August 1859 retuned to England, But he 
Tetumed to China almost immediately afterwards as Commander of 
the Renard, and served in tho action, when the Takn Forts were 
taken; again returning homo in 1861. 

In May, 1863, Goodenough was promoted to tho rank of Captain, 
nd was on shore for nearly eighteon'months, Ho had always kept 
Up his studies, linguistical and soientific, and during this poriod 
of well-earned leisure showed the direction of his tastos by joining 
the Royal Geographical, the Astronomical, and tho Hakluyt 
Sovieties, He took an active part in the Geographical Section 
at tho bury meoting of the British Association at Newcastle in 1863, 
From December 1803 to April 1864 ho was in tho United States, 
‘usefully employed in examining the Amorican dookyards, for which 
service ho received tho thanks of tho Lords of tho Admiralty. In 
‘May 1864 ho married the daughtor of Mr. W. J. Hamilton, onr 
formor President, and in Novombor 1864 rosumed active nervico 
in tho Mediterrancan, From May 1867 to 1870 he commanded tho 
fivernasted iron-clad Minotaur, - 

In tho autumn of 1870 Captain Goodenough, accompanied by hia 
wife, undertook to assist in personally distributing tho * Daily 
News’ Peasant Reliof Fund at Sedan ; and in tho Fobruary followe 
ing ho was employed in roviotualling Paris aftor the Prussian 
siege, Subsequontly he was commissioned to visit and report upon 
the naval establishments of Russia, Austria, Italy, and Pranco—a 
service for which his scoomplishments as a linguist, his urbanity, 
nd his extensive general knowledge woll fitted him. He returned 
to England in the autumn of 1872, and in May 1873 was appointodl 
to tho Pearl as Commodore on tho Australian station, 

‘Tho Pearl arrived at Sydney in August, 1873, and during his 
Passage out Commodore Goodenough communicated a very ine 
teresting paper on Amsterdam Island to the * Geographical Maga- 
tine’ Having, shortly after his arrival, been appointed Joint 
Commissioner with Mr. Layard to report on the advisability of 
scoepting the cession of the Fiji Islands, he proceeded to Levnka 
to perform that responsible service. His report on the Fijis pro: 
sented to Parliament is a full and admirable Stato Paper, which 
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Thad great influence in deciding the questions relative to the an- 
nexation of the islands, Fiji becamo a British colony on tho 
10th of October, 1874. 

After conveying Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor of our new 
possession, to Fiji, Commodore Goodenongh sailed from Levaka in 
tho Pearl, with the object of visiting the different islands of the 
New Hebrides and Santa Cruz groups, of conciliating the natives, 
‘and especially of acquiring full information respecting their re- 
Jations with white men. Visiting the islands in suocession he 
arrived off Carlisle Bay in Santa Cruz on the 12th of August, 1875. 
‘Here he landed in 'the hope of entering into friendly intereonrse 
with the suspicious natives. "The savages assembled on the beach 
and accepted the presents offored to them, ‘Trusting in their pre- 
tended friendliness the Commodore entered their village and passed 
somo time in amicable intercourse with thom, But when pre- 
parations were mado to embark, a savage discharged a poisoned 
arrow, which struck the Commodore in the left side, and before the 
firearms could be reached several flights of similar arrows were 
shot at the party, wounding five men, including their commander 
second time. ‘The wounded biing ro-ombarked, the Pearl pro- 
ceeded to Brisbano, but all hopes of saving the lives of the beloved 
Commodore and of two of the wounded men were soon found to bo 
vain. -On the 18th symptoms of totanus appeared, and on the 20th 
‘he died, entreating with his last breath that no vengeance should 
be taken on tho natives for the cruel deed they had committed, 
‘Thus ho died as ho had lived, a selfsacrificing, noble-hearted 
Ghristian gentleman. 





‘The Earl of Susrrtexy.—Although not known as a traveller or 
‘geographer, the lato Lord Sheffield merits a place in this record for 
the interest ho always took in our proceedings, and the constancy 
‘of his devotion to the interests of the Society. Ho ud been « 
Fellow so long ago as the year 1845, and between the years 1852 
and 1864 sorved nino times as Member of our Council. Ho was, 
moreover, regular attendant at the social gatherings ofthe leading: 
‘geographers and friends of tho Society, ‘The late Earl was the 
‘only son of John, the first Lord Sheffield, and friend of Gibbon the 
historian, and was born in 1802. He succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father in 1821. In Juno, 1825, he married the 
eldest daughter of the'second Lord Harewood, by whom he leaves 
two sons and a daughter. His eldest son, who now succeeds to 
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the family honours, was, as Lord Pevensey, attached to the 
British Embassy st Constantinople from 1853 to 1858. Lord 
Shefficld died on the 5th of April last, after an illness of several 
months’ duration, 


Brsrop Tarenwatt.—In a great Socioty like ours it is obvious 
that wo shall occasionally find among its Fellows men of high 
renown in whose case the science of Geography bas not been the 
distinctive speciality by which their fame has been achieved, We 
are, however, not the less proud of seeing the list of our Members 
honoured by their illustrious names. Eminent among such was the 
Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, late Bishop of St. David's, whoso 
death during the past year it is my sad duty to record. ‘This dis- 
tinguished scholar, historian, thinker, and theologian, was in his 
seventy-ninth year when he died in the month of July last, having 
deen born on the 11th of January, 1797, Educated by his father, 
‘the Rev, Thomas ‘Thirlwall, he exhibited a precocity which almost 
Yerges on tho incredibla At tho ago of threo he was taught Latin. 
At four, according to his father’s accotmt, he read Greck “with an 
ease and fluency which astonished all who heard him.” At seven ho 
‘Vegan to write sermons, and he filled up his leisure moments with 
writing pootry. His ‘Primitiw, or Essays and Poms by Connop 
‘Thirlwall, eloven years of ago, with a Proface by bis Father’ pub- 
ished in 1809, was tho firstfruit of this tendency of his mind. 
‘The wonder is that ‘such precvcity was not followed by an early 
failure of power. How far the contrary was the case it needs not 
the testimony of my pen to declaro to any reader of the English 
Inngnage. Tis education at tho Chartorhouso under Dr. Raine, 
the then Head-master, would, doubtless, exercise a very wholesome 
influence in steadying the processes of thought, and in checking, 
the somewhat too Iuxnriant growth of an exceptional intellect like 
this. Tn fact, we find that from this time he gave up writing pootry 
altogether. One of his most remarkable faculties was his great 
facility in mastering languages. It ia well known that on his 
‘accession to the Episcopate of St David's, ho mado ita duty'to be 
able to address his people in their own Ianguage; and in the course 
of six months he was able to preach to them in Welsh, ‘The vast 
extent of his reading, combined with the independent frocdom of 
his habit of mind, gave him a generalising grasp of thought which 
‘Was of the highest value when brought into joint action with his 
Wonderful power of minute criticism, Of tho Iatter quality we 
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have a notable example in his Essay on the Irony of Sophocles. 
Tt is now forty-ono years ago that he appeared as the author of 
tho frst ‘History of Greoco” really worthy of the name in the 
literature of England. But of course it was as a Churchman and 
theologian that Bishop 'Thirlwall stands most prominently con- 
spiouous in the minds of men, In this direction boldness and 
impartiality soem to stand out as his most striking characteristics. 
Anil although it would il become mo here to touch on the many- 
headed subjeot of theology, I think I may with all safety utter « 
‘word of commendation on that wiso tolerance which enabled Bishop 
‘Thirlwall to see and openly to acknowledge what was good in the 
tenets and practices of others, with whovo creed he himself was 
‘essentially at variance, Tt was this grand quality producing: great 
‘roadth of charity, as tho legitimate offspring of great broadth of 
thought, which gives thoir truost point and value to the judicious 
words which havo been engraved on the granite slab over his gravo, 
“Cor sapiens et intelligens ad discomendum judioium.” Under 
that granite slab in Westininster Abbey he appropriately lies buried 
sido by side with his brother historian, George Grote, 


Earl Staxiore,—Among the distinguished mon whose Loss we have 
to doploro this year, tho Jato Earl Stanhope takes a very prominent 
place, as having exhibited qualitios which add dignity to rink, and 
‘honoor to an already honoured name. ‘Tho eldest son of the fourth 
Earl, ho was born at Walmer, Kent, on the 90th of January, 1805, 
Under his courtosy-title of Lord Mahon, ho sat in’ Parliament, 
with only slight interruptions, from 1830 to 1862, Ho served 
‘under Sir Robert Poel, as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in Sir Robert's short administration of 1834-8; and again, 
‘a4 Socrotary to the Board of Control, in 1845-6, Conjointly with 
the present Lord Cardwell, ho also became Sir Robert Peel's 
literary. executor, It was not, however, in conection so much 
‘with politics or statosmanship that Lord Stanhope was to found his 
reputation. It is as an historian and essayist that his name will 
‘io transmitted with honour to posterity, His most noted work was 
hia *History of England from tho Peace of Utrecht down to the 
Peace of Versailles” His Lordship subsequently published ‘The 
oie Fines during the reign of Queen Anne down to the 
Pence of Utrecht; thus connecting his proviously published 
‘History’ with tho brilliant narrative of Lend Massey acta 
other works were, a ‘Life of Belisariug” «The Court of Spain 
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‘under Charles II.’ ‘A History of the War of Soccession in Spain,’ 
‘a ‘Lifo of the Great Condé,’ a ‘Narrative of the Insurrection of 
‘History of the Riso of our Indian Empire; and several 
articles in the * Quarterly Review. Those who were acquainted 
‘with Lord Stanhope personally, recognised in him, when occasion 
offered, a mastery of the French language, so graceful and £0 
perfeot—both as to construction and rhythm—as could not easily 
be surpassed by any but a Frenchman bora. In 1846, his Lordship 
was elected President of tho Society of Antiquaries, a post which 
carried with it a Trusteeship of the British Museum ; he was also 
President of the Royal Literary Fund, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a Foreign Member of the Institute of France, and an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. "To him also, in conjunction with the late Lord Derby, we 
‘aro indebted for the establishment of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Tn 1858 ho was elected Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeon ; 
and in the yet more important University of Oxford he is known 
not only as the Founder of the ‘Stanhope’ prize fur the study of 
modern history, but as having been on several ocousions Examiner 
‘on his own special wubject. Lord Stanhope had been member of 
‘our Socioty for twenty-one years, and althongh the bent of his 
mind loaned less, perhaps, to our own peculiar topics than to 
‘those of history and antiquity, enough has been said to show that 
in him wo have lost a very distinguished member of our Society. 
‘His Lordship died at Bournemouth, after a short illness, on the 
24th of Docomber Inst. 











Lieutenant-Colonel Auxxaxosn Srraxce.—This distinguished 
officer, who in his later years occupied an important position in tho 
‘scientific world, was not originally destined for the scientific branch 
of the military profession, He was born on the 27th of April, 1818, 
the fourth son of Sir Thomas Strange, and after completing his 
‘education at Harrow School, was sent to India in 1834, where, at 
‘tho ago of sixteen, he joined the 7th Regiment of Madras Light 
Cavalry. Some time afierwards, the scientific bent of his mind was 
Aiscovered by General Worster, who himself instructed the young, 
cavalry officer in the use of astronomical and surveying instruments, 
‘and to such effect that the pupil became well versed, not only in 
‘the use but in the construction of the instruments, After thus 
thoroughly qualifying himself, he received, in 1647, am appointment 
sate se epee Gece na wiaes ha ts 
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‘and skill found an ample field for their exercise. The section of tho 
‘great: Survey which was first allotted to him was the “Karachi 
Longitudinal Series "—a triangulation embracing an area of 23,000 
‘square miles, aud a length of country of 670 miles, from Sironj, in 
Central India, to Karachi. Afterwards he was employed on the 
“Coast Series” along: the eastern sido of the Peninsula, Ho was 
ocenpied in this latter work in the Goomseor Hills in 1857, when 
his labours were cut short by a severe attack of jungle fever, which 
necessitated his remoyal to tho Neilghorry Hills for the recovery 
of his health. After attaining the rank of Major he retired from 
the Survey,and in 1857 finally left India for England, after twonty- 
six years of continuous service, In 1862 he was appointed to the 
‘Post of Inspector of Scientific Instruments for tho Indian Services. 
Asan active member of several of the learned Societies of London, 
Colonel. Strange became, during subsequent years, a well-known 
man in scientific ciroles; and he employed his knowledge and expe- 
‘ience to good effect in agitating for the fuller recognition, on the 
part of Government, of the importance of encouraging scientific 
instruction and research. In 1863. he suoveeded in obtaining tho 
co-operation of the British Association in this movement, which 
resulted in the appointment by Hor Majesty's Government of the 
recent “Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
Yanoement of Science,” under the presidency of the Duke of 
Devonshire, which, after its five years’ labours, has issued a Report 
‘embodying all the chief points of the scheme which the originator 
of the movement had at first propounded. Colonel Strange was n 
Fellow of tho Royal Society, and served on the Council of that body 
from 1867 to 1869, He was cloctod Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1861. ‘The only paper which he ecntributed 
‘ona geographical subject was ono ona small Altazimuth inatru- 
ment, which ke had invented for the uso of travellers in unexplored 
regions, ‘This was communicated to the Geographical Section of 
tho British Association at Exeter, under the presidency of Sir 


Bartle Frere. Ho died on the 9th of March last, at the age of 
fifty-seven, 





Sun J. Gaxoxex Wurxtscox, r.ns.—This colobrated Bayptologiat 
and traveller died at his seat in Glamorganshire on the 2othe of 


October Inst, at the age of 78 years. His jonmneys and researches 
in Egypt commenced about the year 1822, and the first of his 


numerous contributions to the geography and antiquities of the 
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-country with which his fame is indissolubly associated—* A Navra- 

tive of a Journey in the Eastern Desert of Upper Ezypt,’ undertaken 
“by him in the spring of 1823—was published in the second volume 
of our‘Journal.’ This Papot was accompanied by an excellent map, 
engraved by Arrowsmith, from his own surveys and drawings; for 
in all his journeys he carefully mapped the districts he traversed, 
‘and at the conclusion of his Ezyptinn travels he compiled from his 
‘own observations a large general map of the country, which I 
‘Yelieve was never published, at least in its entirety, the drawing 
having remained in tho possession of Mr. Arrowsmith, until the 
death of that distinguished cartographer. He was|born in 1797, 
and educated at Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford. His first 
visit to Egypt was undertaken for the benefit of health, and 
Deing attracted by the marvels of the Innd, he devoted himself 
for many years to a minuto investigation of its ancient remains 
and modern topography. His first independent work was the 
“Topography of Thebes,’ published in 1885; which was soon 
followed, in 1837, by his great undertaking, ‘The Mannors and 
‘Customs of the Ancient Egyptians; in six volumes, copiously 
-anil beautifully illustrated by engravings made from his own draw~ 
ings, ‘This noble work immediately created for its author a great 
reputation as a profound Egyptian scholar and elegant writer; and 
an abridgment was published by himself, in two volumes, in 1854, 
under the title of «A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians.’ 
‘Ho was created a Knight in 1839. Meantime some of his more 
‘purely geographical dissertations were communicated to our Society: 
‘one, *On the Nile, and the Present and Former Levels of Egypt,’ 
in Vol. ix, of our ‘Journal’: a second, entitled *Some Account of 
the Native Lakes of Egypt,’ in vol. xili.; and a third, ¢ Remarks 
on the Country between Wady Halfch and Gebel Berkel in 
Ethiopia,’ in-vol. xx. He became a Fellow of our Society in 1899, 
and served on tho Council in 1841. In 1848 he published a marra- 
tive of a tour in the Sclavonio countries cast of the Adriatic, 
under the title of Dalmatia and Montenegro, with a Journey to 
Mostar in Herzegovina.’ 











‘Sm Witt1aa Eoxoxn Looax, v.n.s—This distinguished geologist, 
4 follow-worker of our former honoured President, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, died on the 22nd of June last, at the age of 77 years. 
‘He was born, it is stated, at Montreal, Canada, in 1798, but was: 

~elucated at the High School and the University of ‘Edinburgh. 
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After some years spent in oxmmoreial pursuits, during which he 
‘was able to devote much time to his favourite study, and expecially 
to tho investigation of the coal-felds of South Wales, he went 
ona geological tour to North America, visiting the coalields of 
Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia, Papors on these, and other kindred 
subjects, were in the mean time published by him in tho ¢‘Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society of Londou.’ In 1842 Mr. Logan 
commenced his examination of the palwozoio rocks of Canada, an 
investigation carried out by him with great ability and success, 
resulting in his celebrated discovery of the Laurentian aystem of 
rocks, which Sir Roderick Murchison subsequently deteoted in the 
north of Scotland. In 1843 Mr. Logan was appointed. Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Canada, and in 1856 received 
tho honour of Knighthood in consideration of his great services to 
telence, Ho was elocted Fellow of our Society in 1856, 








Sir Faxoeniex Annow, Deputy Master of ‘Trinity Houso, died 
on the 17th of July last at tho ago of 56 years. Ho had been a 
Fellow of our Sooiety since 1871, and occasionally took part in the 
Aisoussions at our Evening Mootings. Few public men wero moro 
festooned, and his snildon death caused great sorrow atnong a 
circle of friends. Ho was the second son of Captain. William 
Axrow, of the lato Indian Navy, and received his eduoation at King 
Edward's Grammar School at Bath, In 1834, at the ago of 10, 
‘ho entered the Mercantile Navy, in which ho sorved with great 
Gredit until 1859, when ho bocate an elder brother of the ‘Trinity. 
‘House, and relingnished the active duties of his profession, After 
ho had held this rank for fivo or six years ho was elected to the 
Post of Deputy Master of Trinity Honso, thus recaiving the highost 
compliment to his skill and judgment which could possibly bo paid, 
He fulfilled tho duties of tho office with so much distinction that in 
1868 ho received the honour of knighthood. Sinoo 183 he had 
also boon an ax afiio conservator ofthe River Thames, and a magiy- 
trate and Deputy-Lioutenant, not only of Essex, but also of the 
Towor Hamlets, and in all of these offices ho discharged his dution 
with industry and conscientiousness, 











Sous Barrist. Zweoxen.—This eminent artist, who was con- 
nected with Geography not only as a Fellow of our Society of 
twelve years’ standing, but also as an illustrator of books of revel 
and exploration, was & German by birth, having been born at 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 18th of September, 1815. He received 
his artistic education at Dusseldorf, and attained so much distine- 
tion by his drawings of animals before his twonticth year that ho 
reocived an invitation to the Court of the Inte King of Wurtemburg, 
with whom he long resided on termsof friendly intimacy. He came 
‘to England in 1852, and after a time settled in London as profes- 
‘sional artist, Although he produced in his time a number of works 
of high character in oil- and water-colours, he was chiefly known, 
for the wondorful skill, fucility, and truth with which he poncilled 
the scenery and native life of remote conntries, often from the more 
‘Yorbal descriptions of travellers or imperfect skotehes. His pro- 
-eminent ability in this tnobtrasive branch of his art procured him 
‘almost constant employment during a long series of years. Among 
‘the numerous well-known books which ho illustrated were Atkinson's 
“Travels in the Regions of the Aimur;" Magutison's * Logonds of 
Tocland ;* Livingstone’ Zambosi and its Tributaries Andersson's 
“Tako Ngami;* Potheriok’s “Travels in Central Afrion’ Winwood 
Reade’ * African Sketch Book; Stanley's *How T found Living- 
stone * Sir 8, Bakor's “Albert Nyanza;’ Du Chailla’s *Ashango 
Land" Batos’ + Naturalist on tho Amazons;’ and Macgrogor’s 
‘Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.’ He died on the 10th of 
January last, 




















‘Tho Hon. J. W. Woonroun Binctt, who was assassinated by tho 
Malaya at Perak on the 2nd of November last, was ono of our Asso- 
tintes, having Leon elected in 1871. Ho was the eldest son of tho 
Rov. J. W. Birch, st. Viear of All Saints, Hertford, and commenced. 
his official carcer ax a membor of the Ceylon Civil Service. Ho 
Tomained in that island for tho long period of twenty-four years, 
from. 1846 to 1870, filling in succession many important poats, obiefly 
in tho magistracy of the colony. His last appointment thera was 
that of Government Agent of the Eastern Vrovince, the affairs of 
which he administered with much ability. In 1870 ho received. 
the appointment of Colonial Secrotary of the Straits Settlements and 
resided in Singapore, until he was promoted, in November, 1874, 
to tho office of Resident at the neighbouring Malay Stato of Porak, 
where he was brutally murdered by a party of Malays under tho 
influence of political excitement, Neither the personal charactor 
‘of Mr, Birch nor any question of his treatment of the natives had 
canything to do with the catastrophe, for ho was a ian always much 
Tespected by the populations over whom he had been placed. In 
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Ceylon, after his long period of service, he was eo much esteemed, 
that when he left for Singapore in 1870 he was conducted to the 
‘wharf at Trincomalee by the whole native population, who with 
tears bowailed his departure, 


‘The Right Hon. Hour Maowxsziz was tho son of Henry Mac- 
Kenzie, the author of‘ The Man of Fecling’ His early life was 
‘spent in the Civil Service of the Fast India Company. Commencing: 
his career in India in 1807, he rose, through various appointments, 
to the position of Secretary to the Supreme Government in the 
Merritorial Department, a post which ho retained for many years. 
Tn 1891 he returned to England, and shortly afterwarils retired! 
from the service. From 1882 to 1834 he acted as a member of the 
Commission of the Board of Control, and soon after obtained a seat 
on the Privy Council, Here his long, experience of India enabled 
him to render effective servico whenever India subjects were 
under consideration. Ho died on the last day of March last, at the 
advanced ago of 89, being then the oldest member, not a Peor, of 
‘the Privy Council, and one of the oldest servants of the Crown. 


Besides the above-named, wo have to regret the Toss during tho- 
‘pest year of the following Members, many of whom ‘had distin- 
guished themselves in other walks of life than Geography” or 
Travel: H. Ansell, Charles E. Alforth, Francis 1. Beckford, 
W. R. Blencowe, J, Bowman, Robert Broadwater, (..C. Brown, 
W. P. Bonnor, Thomas Baring, x.r., J. J-Bennett, Captain J.B. 
Caldbeck, Admird F. A. B. Craufurd, W. R. Dalziel, A. Devaix, 
John Donne, John Elmslie, W. S. Elmslie, Rev. C. B. Elliott, 
3, Fisher, Ebenezer Foster, W. Grif ths, Sir Sills Gibbons, Bart.,. 
W. G. B. Hobbs, Right Hon. Thomas E, Headlam, Dr. H. Hadley, 
Dr, H. Hardinge, C. J. Latrobe, c.s., Walter M'Leod, R. MoKerrell, 
JH. Mackenzie, D. Macpherson, C. H. Marshall, Lucas Mavrogor- 
ato, G. Naylor, N. Plant, J. Paterson, Captain J. Pook, Rev. §, A. 
Pears, R. Reid, Admiral ©. G. Robinson, J. W. Russell, E, H. 
Rickards, Major B. Rogers, W. J. Rideout, J. . Sim, H. H. 
‘Thomas, F. Tuckett, Rev. T. 8. Turnbull, Admizal Ward, Captain 
‘the Hon. F, Walpole, and Dr. G. Webster. 











Avwimaury Svuvurs*—Steadily progressing in the two-fold 
object of charting shores imperfectly known, and delineating with 


* By the Hydreyropher, Captain F, J. O, Evans, nix, Gay race, 
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greater accuracy (in the interests of commerce) the approaches to 
and the anchorages of better-known regions, the Marine Surveys 
undertaken by the Admiralty still deserve permanent record in the 
Annual Address from the President, 

Passing from onr own shores, surveys of a permanent charactor 
are being carried on in parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, New- 
foundland, Labrador, Jamaica, and Mauritius, Also on the East 
Coast of Africa—for the security of our cruisers engaged in sup- 
pression of the slave traffio—on the shores of Japan, and in the 
several Australian Colonies of Queensland, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and West Australin; together with the recently-acquired 
Crown dopendency of 

Surveys of a detached character by trained surveying officers 
and others have also been mado in the Mediterranean, on. the 
consts of China, and among tho islands in the western half of the 
South Pacifie Ocean, 

‘Whe voyage of the Challenger, now on the eve of completion, has 
‘also during the past year materially added to our knowledge of the 
‘Physical Geography of the Pacific Ocean; the details of which will 
be given hereafter. 

‘The Arctic Expedition, under Captain Nares, comprised of the 
sorew steam-ships Alert and Discorery, ani accompanied by the 
paddle-wheol frigate Valorous, left our shores late in the month of 
May last. ‘The two Polar ships, after completing their provisions, 
fael, and stores at Disco, in Davis Strait, parted from the Valorows 
and proceeded on their way to Smith Sound. Tho Valorous, returning 
to England after an absence of thirteen weeks, performed. good 
service on the homeward voyage, by obtaining deep soundings and 
serial ocean temperatures in Duvis Strait and the Atlantic Ocean. 
‘Through the laudable zeal of Captain Allen Young, while en- 
‘gaged in an enterprising voyage of exploration in the Arotio seas, 
‘the time of arrival at and departure from Carey Islands (near 
Smith Sound) of the Polar ships was ascertained ; and letters 
aoyant with hopes for their future, received up to the 27th of 
July, 1875. 

‘There have been thus employed during tho past. year under the 
Aireotion of the Admiralty, in exploratory research, threo of Her 
Majesty's ships, with complements of 51 officers, including soven 
gentlemen of special scientific acquirements, and 305 mon; two 
surveying war-ships, foreign, and one on home service—employing 
30 officers ani 210 men; six detached surveying partics, foreign 
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<tmploying 15 officers in colonial or hired’ vessels; and two 
similarly detached for home servico—emplaying 4 officers, 


Zroland—Important changes having taken place in the Solway 
Fisth during late years, both in the diroction of the navigublo chan- 
nels nd tho distribution of tho shoal-banka;. StaffCommandeg 
Kerr has commenced: surveying operations hore, and completed the 
southern or English channel from Wokington to Silloth, A pro- 

inary examination has also hoen mado by. this officer of St. 
‘Tadwall Road and the approaches to Port Mado, in Wales and 
also 4 re-oxamination of Fishguard Bay, 

On the south coast, Staff-Commandar Hall. hae ‘completed an 
elaborate survey of Southampton Wator, Cowes rons, and: the 
shoaler ground leading: to Spithead therefrom, 

On the east coast, Staf-Commander Parions, in HLS, Porenpine 
Jas minutely rexurveyed tho entranco of tho River Hunter 
tending to some distance above Grimsby -~a genome re-disposition 

‘ver since the Adwiralty Survey of 1851 rendered 
‘this examination necewsury. Advantage was akon during the 
Snes months of tho season Ly this zoalous officer to extend his 
Mork to the Dogger bank; tho Hull Chamber of Commacas having 
Fallon a tt Peliot in tho sboal-ground of that extensice 
shallow in the North Sea becoming, by lower depths of water over 
it pegit ie é ‘ 














Zrdland. Tho coast-iine between Dublin. bay and Wicklow 
Plseds with inshore soundings extending to a depth of 10 fathoms, 
has beon examined in detail by SiaffCommandec Kerr; thus com. 
‘Ploting—in continuation of the survey of tho outlying sboal-banks 
Trae last ‘year-—tho information necessary for the assure naviga- 


id and it approaches, as nlso—with the 
\ Torch—a series of current obwer- 

‘ort and the Damietta mouth 
"ey and report failed to show 
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‘any very marked hesping-up or accumulation of Nilo deposit or 
sand-drift outside the western breakwater of Port Said, such as 
might have been expeoted in the time that had elapsed from the 
survey made in the spring of 1873; more especially as there had 
beon a very high Nile in 1874. It was, bowever, evident that a 
‘slow but cortain shallowing of the water obtained, as the 27, 30, and 
82 feet contonr-lines were seaward of those before surveyed. ‘The 
bottom was invariably sand and mud of a stiff clayey nature. At 
‘4 depth of 27 feet tho sand was in excess, increasing as the water 
shoaled ; at depths exceeding 83 feet mud alone was found, ‘The 
Aisporsion or levelling of the oogy mud found northward and weat- 
ward of tho west breakwater during former surveys was probably 
Aluo to the winter westerly gales, which provailed before Staff 
Commander Millard commenced his examination, 

‘The season of the year prevented more than a cursory examina 
tion of the currents along the adjao-nt coast. So faras this extended, 
‘the conclusions drawn were:—1. That the wind mainly influences 
the ourrent. 2. That the prevailing wind is north-west. That 
the prevailing carrent is easterly, or from the Damietta mouth 
towards Port Said. 4. ‘Tho line of strongest current is that border- 
ing on the Damietta mouth of the Nileand the projecting coast 
cast of Port Said. 5. The current is retarded and diverted by 
‘winds contrary to its course, and wholly reversed by strong easterly 
‘winds, or a continuation of Tight easterly winds. 6, The sand- 
rift of the coast between Ghemil and Port Said is always to the 
‘eastward, or towards the western breakwater. 

‘The coastline between the Damietta mouth and Port Said wax 
also by this survey found to have extended considerably seaward 
‘since that made by Captain Mansell, r.x., in 1856; in somo places 
nearly to the extent of three-quarters of a mile. Permanent beach 
marks were, on Stat Commander Millard’s suggestion, erected by 
‘the Egyptian Government, in order, by future surveys, to test 
‘courately tho conditions and rate of extension of this particular 
‘coast dintriot, 

Staf-Commander Millard is now engaged in re-sounding tho 
“pper part of the Grand Harbour at Malta, there being evidence of 
© slow silting up in parts. As these soundings will bo referred 
‘to a fixed datum-mark, exact comparisons of changes in progress 
‘ean be made in the future. 

Eat Coast of Africa.—Excellent work on this trying coast, not- 
‘withstanding occasional sickness and adver weather, has been 
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performed by the commander, officers, and orew of the Nawau ; 
and a dotailed survey completed of tho coast-line and dangers t- 
tho edge of soundings botween Capo Delgado and Shanga Island, in 
Tat, 11° 5%, ‘Towards tho close of 1875 it was nocessary to 
remove the ship to tho Capo of Good Hopo, mainly to reoruit the 
health of the crow, and also to refit. Calling en rowle at. Port 
Moeambiquo, hor commander, Lientenant F. J. Gray, accompanied 
by our Consul thore, in tho interosty of navigation, effected 
ascent of tho neighbouring Table mountain in order accurately to 
Motermine its position; thin elevated land forming a valuable ser 
from seaward, whore the currents ran strong. A fow days after 
return from this brief expedition, and. bofore the ship had reqehed 
4% temperate region, tho commander quickly sueonmbed to. the 
‘effects of African climate, ‘The Royal Navy bas lost in Commander 
; Gray a noble officer (tho commission promoting him was on its 
way to the ship before the ncoonnt of hig doath reached the Ad~ 
miralty), Transferred from tho Navigating to the Exvoutive lino 
of officers for acts of bravery and cook relfpansession when on 
formor surveying expedition in the Sulu Sea, he ondoarod. hinsolf 
to all with whom ho was associated, not only for his sooial qualities 
‘and gentleness of manners, but also for his profossional abilities and 
swoll-tompored zeal, 

‘Tho Nas, under a now commander, R. Jy Napier, who, has 
eon good surveying-service, in now on hor voyage to Chinn to 
assume work in that nea, 

Jopen—Captain St, John, and the officers of H.M.S. Syleia, 
have performed good service on the shores of Nipon and Sikok, 

. ‘The Straits of Simonoreki and Isumi, forming the oxtrome eastern 
ani western entrances of the Inland Sea; as also tho entrance to 
‘Owari bay and tho coast between Mura and Owasi bays have. been 
surveyed on commensurate scales, 

Japanese oficors are also making usofal hydrographio surveys, 
Principally of harbours not heretofore correctly charted on the 

comnts of the greater islands; and also among the off-lying groupe 
to the south-westward—notably at Odsima Island and the Meiaco 

: Sima romp; many of these surveys ar published by the Japan 
Admiralty in a form useful for European navigators, Some of the 

; ‘native officers engaged in thix meritorious work received instrnction 
originally in our own surveying shipe, 

Corea.—As a brief episode in the Spl 
St. John was directed in August last to 
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tion of the south-east coast, Leaving ‘Tsau-linng-hai, or Chosan har- 
bour,on the 25th, the ship entered Douglas Inlet and found # magni- 
Sioent basin to exist, formed by the mainland of Corea on tho north 
and west, and a largo island named Cargodo, staddod with small iets 
‘on tho south and east. ‘Tho Syleia anchored off « villago situated 
under a remarkable cone-shaped mountain on the island, from the 
summit of which a good view of thix spacious basin was obtained, 
‘The unconcoaled unfriendly, and, indeed, hostile, demonstrations 
‘of the many officials and natives mot with in tho briof stay of tho 
party in this noighbourhood, induced Captain St, John to return to 
‘Nagasaki, as it was hopeless to proceed in tho examination of the 
coast without wring foroo—a measure obviowly undesirable, ‘Tho 
Syloia ix now, in all probability, engaged in an examination of the 
‘hip-channelé among the many groups off tho wouth-west coast of 
Corea, and in the Tino of sea-commuanication between the northorn 
ports of China and Japan, 

Newfoundland ant Labrador—Vho survey of theso shores under 
Staff-Commander Maxwell steadily progresses, During the early 
and nto portions of the past soon, the east side of Placontin 
Bay and tho min channels wore completed— real boon ih aid of 
tolographic communication, ux convenient places for the landing, 
‘of cables aro now charted. 

‘On the Labrador shores the constine survey hax been fairly 
completed to Halton harbour, the northernmost fixed settlement 
of tho Newfoundland fisherwen. From that port northward to 
Nain (a Moravian Missionary settlement), a distanoo of nearly 200 
tiles, the coast has boon oxplored, sketches made on the track 
followed, und the principal headlands fixed by astronomical ob- 
wervations, ‘The oxamination of this region was both ariuous and 
Aifficult, the vast number of off-lying islands embarraming the 
surveyors, and, furthor, the fold-ios remained on the const till the 
‘ast Wook in Anguat. x 

Jamaica —Tho minuto examination of the south shore of this 
fine Wost Tndia island still progresses, and tho amall surveying 
Party in a mailing schooor, under Lieutenant ‘T, F, Pullen, i 
Meatily working wostwant between Milk and Black rivers, ‘The 
coast between Milk River and Helshire point, embracing that fine 
‘shoot of water, Portland Bight, with its many anchorages, is in 
‘the hands of the engraver, Staff-Commander George Stanley, who 
‘had charge of the survey up to September last, was then compelled 
‘fcom ill-health to return to England; bis ableassistant, Navigating- 
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‘Lieutenant Hoskyn, unhappily fell» vietim to yellow fever in the 
previous month, 

Western Australia. —Staf-Commander Archdeacon and party 
have completed the survey of the coastline from Swan River 
northward to the 28th parallel, or just beyond Port Gregory. This 
stretch of coast is desoribed ax most barren and inhospitablo, fringed 
with outlying reofs and stinken rocks, in some places extonding seven 
tiles from the shore; fresh-water soarco und hardly drinkable, 
‘The only places of shelter for vossols in this district, nearly 800 
miles in extent, are Champion and Jurien Bays, the latter only 
available for a small class of vessels, and oven for thom difficult of 
access. Port Gregory is alono a boat harbour; it has, nevertholess, 
for some years been tho ouilet for the produce of the Geraldine and 
other motalliferous mines in the neighbourhood. Being unsafe in 
winter, it will probably bo abandoned as a shipping port when the 
railway in progress from Champion Bay to the ruines is completed. 

‘The surveying foreo is now working its way from Swan River to 
Cape Leeuwin and King George Sotind. ‘The coast region south 
‘of Geographe Bay is little known, and good results will follow this 
examination, 

South Austratio.—The oximination of the coast and offlying 
islands and soundings botwoen Cape Catastrophe and Streaky 
Buy still. progresses under Staff-Commander Howard. One of his 
aspistants, at tho request of the Colonial Government, has made an 
elaborate survey of Port Pirie, in Spencer Gulf, and had aleo com- 
‘menoed for engineering purposes, in the interests of the colony, 
survey of tho sea-month of the Murray River. 

Victoria. —Tho survey of Banks Strait, referred to in the Address 
of Inst year, is in progress. ‘Tho necessity of this examfnation ia 
shown by several new dangers presenting themselves.  Excepe 
Aiovally bad weather in the surveying season prevailed ; w feature 
that wan observed generally throughout the Australian colonies. 
Hobson Bay (the chiof port of Victoria) has also been surveyad in 
minnte detail to moot projected harbonr-improvements, 

Queensland.—Tho survey for the past year has been confined to 
the sounding out tho rogion bonded on the north by the line 
betwoon West Hill and the Percy Isles, and the several approaches 
to Browd Sour. Numerous and extensive shoals exist hore, and 
‘tho survey has disclosed that groat care is necessary in navigating 
theso waters, ‘The great rango of tide at Broad Sound—over 
80 feot—and the rich character of the adjacent country, point to 
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‘this district as one of great value in the faturo maritime interests 
of tho colony. 

Fiji Islands, —This group having recently become a colonial do- 
pendency, Lioutenant Dawson, after the completion of the charts of 
North-East Now Guinea, made in H.M.S, Basilisk, Captain Moresby, 
and referred to in the Address of last year, was dotached with a 
small party and a steam-launch to the South coast of Viti Levu. 
A detailed plan of the Suva bay and the adjacent neighbourhood, 
‘on a largo scale, has been completed, in anticipation of the reat of 
Government being removed from its present position in Levuka to 
this, or some more suitable site. Lieutenant Dawson has recently, 
from ill-health and exposure, been compelled to resign the charge 
of the survey. 

Deep-Sea Exploring Expedition —Tho Chatlenger's labours aro now 
drawing to a close, and within a fow days her arrival in England 
may be expected ; thus tormivating a voyage which, for the wide- 
‘ness of its scope in the field of terrestrial physical research, and 
tho solidity, and—it may bo, indeed, fairly suid—brillianoy of the 
results, has not been excelled in any preceding generation, At 
this time last year the Challenger was engaged in the Inland Sea 
of Japan, after having been refitted and docked at the Japaneso 
Government port of Yokoska, ‘The dredging and trawling ope 
tations in the Inland Sea produced little of interest to, the natu 
raliats, and time pressing, Japan was finally quitted on the 16th 
of Juno; tho deop-sea soundings previously made from the Ad- 
miralty Islands north of New Guinea being now connected with 
‘the South const of Ovsima, 

From Yokohama a scotion between the 35th and 98th parallels 
of latitude was run to the 156th meridian of wost longitude (tho 
deopest water found being 9980 fathoms), from whence the course 
‘was shaped direct for the Sandwich Islands (tho deopost water 
on the Inter section 3025 fathoms). ‘Tho sea-bottom level at the 
Kreat depths of theso scctions of the North Pacific Ocean ix 
throughout very uniform, composed of red clay, with manganese 
ani pumice, the latter much increasing as tho Sandwich Inlands 
‘were approached, 

Honolulu was reached on the 27th of July. Leaving Honolulu 
on the 11th of August, deep soundings wore taken (2050 fathoms) 
‘Wotween Ouhu and Hawaii, and four days wero spent at tho 
Anchorage of Tilo, in the latter island, to afford the scientific ob- 
servers the opportunity of visiting the crater of Kilanea, where 
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‘magnetic observations were made, aud a series of photographic 
tting Hilo on the 19th of August, a course was 
which was reached on the 18th of September. 
OF cightocn soundings taken on this seotion, the deepest was 
3000 fathoms, with an average depth throughout of 2600 fathoms. 
‘Leaving Poyeoto in Tahiti on tho ind of Ootober, the Challenger pro 
-cooiod southward, and reached the parallel of 40° «in 19° W, ; the 
Aleopest sounding obtained —2600 futhoma—being at this turning- 
point: tho course was now changed for Valparaiso, Juan Fer 
‘annie lying in tho track, it was decided to visit that island, and 
Cumberland bay was reached on the 1th of November; two days 
‘were spent hero by tho Naturalists in making such collections as 
‘the time afforded ; on the 19th of November the ship anchored nt 
‘Valparaiso, 

Combining from the able reports of Professor Wyville ‘Thomson 
and Staff-Commander Tizard the results obtained in the central and 
‘eastern parts of the Pacific Ocemn in 1875, with those made in 1874 
4in the western part; our knowledge of the physics of this wide 
expanso of waters is seen to be greatly extended. Tho general 
Gistribution of tho sea-temperatures—an important feature on 
climatic and other grounds—admits of being thus ‘briefly do- 
scribed Tho wholo mass of water may bo considered as divided 
into two Iayers—the nppor comparatively superficial, and rapidly: 
cooling from the surface downwards, the lower of inoomparably 
‘greator amount, extending to the bed of the ocean, and of nearly 
‘the samo tomperaturo throughout, 

‘Theso genoral features will be apparent by the following: classi 
fication of the maximum and minimum temperatures (Fahrenheit) 
observed from the surfuce downwards, 
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The isothermal line of 40° thns indicates nearly tho dividing 
limit between these two layers, and, as a general rule, dscillates 
‘betwoen the 400 and 500 fathoms depths, Above this line the 
Aistribution of temperatures. is apparently regulated by causes 
affecting the vea-surface temperatures, The temperature of the 
underlying mass is, according to Professor Thomson, derived from 
‘another sonreo, and its distribution governed by other laws, In his 
roport from Valparaiso, dated Sth December, 1875, it is stated :— 
“The depth of the Pacificincreases slowly from tho south to the north, 
tho moan difference between the depth of the South Pacific and that 
of tho North boing, porhaps, as much as 1000 fathoma* Not- 
withstanding this increase in depth, we have satisfied ourelvor, 
although the determination is one of grest difficulty, that the bottom. 
temperature rises slightly from the south northwards. We can 
scarcely say more than that it rises slightly, for tho differences in 
tho tomperatures below 1500 fathoms are so small that a result can 
‘only be arrived at by a careful combination and comparison of 
‘many observations.” 
“We can scarcely doubt that, like the similar mass of cold 
‘bottom-water in the Atlantic, the bottom-water of the Pacific is 
an extremely slow indraught from the Southern Sea. That it 








water, Bebring Strait being only 40 fathoms deep, and a consider- 
able part of that area being occupied by a warm current from the 
Paside into the Aretic Sea, and by our knowlege from observations 
that ouo or two trifing currents from the Sea of Okotak and tho 
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Behring sea, which are readily detected and localized, and are 
quite independent of the main mass of oold water, represent the 
only Arctic influx, During its progress northwards the uppor 
portion of the mass becomes slightly raised. in temperature by 
mixture with, and possibly by slow conduction from, the upper 
ayers which are affectod by solar hoat. 

Tam every day more fully satisfied that thiv influx of cold 
water into tho Pacific and Atlantio Qcoans from tho southward is 
to bo referred to tho simplest and most obyiows of all causes, tho 
foxcess of evaporation over precipitation of tho land-hemisphore 
‘and the excess of precipitation over evaporation in the middle and 
southern part of the water-homisphore.” 

“After what I havo already. said, I need soarooly add that T 
have never soen, whether in tho Atlantio, tho Southern Sea, or 
tho Paoific, the slightest. ground for supposing that such a thing 
exists as a general vertical circulation of tho water of the ocean 
opending upon differences of specific gravity.” 











‘The Equatorial current was found; in accordance with the ex- 
perience of former navigators, to oecupy the region of the trade- 
‘winds, é.¢, approximately from 20° x. ta 20° s.; as was also the 
narrow, but strong, connter-current setting to the eastward between 
‘the parallels of 9° and 5°.x, On the passage from Honolula to 
‘Tahiti, when in 7? x,, this counter-current was found to be running 
at the rate of 50 miles a-day, with a surface-temperature of 80° to 
82, In 1°x,, tho south branch of the Equatorial or west-going 
current was running at the great rate of 70 miles a-day, with the 
ssurface-temperature at 77%, 

Several observations for velocity and temperature were mude in 
the Japan stream, or Kuro Siwo, In Juno a current of 3 knots an 
hour was found on tho 198th meridian, botwoon 2)° and 33)" X» 
With varying surfuco-temperaturos from 63° to 68°, the rato of the 
stream ot being affectod by the changes from cold to warm water, 
‘Those peculiar effects aro probably not found to the eastward of 
140° &,, and there, apparently, the stream is a warm one. 

‘The course of the Japan stream is much the same as that of the 
Galfstream, and due to the samo canse. ‘Tho Equatorial current, 
‘or rather its northern branch, striking against the Philippine grow 
and other islands of the Eastorn Archipelago, is diverted to the 
‘north, but in a less permanent and defined manner than the Equa 
torial current is in the Atlantic by the unbroken American con 





tinent, Nevertheless, the stream passes the southern coasts of 
Japan apparently as a permanent current, exercising a perceptible 
thermio influence to a depth of at least 300 fathoms, ‘The influence 
of tho Japan stream itself on the temperature of the ocean, as com- 
Pared with tho Gulf-stream, is, however, much sooner reduced and 
obliterated, 

Reverting to the Pacific Equatorial corrent, ite warm waters, 
instead of being closed up by the form of the Jand-barrier, as in 
the Atlantic, spreads out in the Middle and Western Pacific Ocoam 
4n.a vast sheet of abnormally warm water, extending to a depth of 
anoarly 100 fathoms, 

On the nature of the bottom of tho Pacific Ocean and its fauna, 
Professor Wyville Thomson describes the former in that great 
‘extent between Japan and the Sandwich Islands as uniform, being 
of red clay, containing large proportion of the tests of siliceous 
‘organisms, and a considerable quantity of pumice in different statos 
of comminution and decomposition. ‘The clay was found to contain 
scarcely a trace of carbonate of lime, although the surface swarmed 
‘with ooze-forming foraminifera. Over the whole area the red clay 
‘Was fall of concretions, consisting mainly of peroxide of manga- 
‘ese, varying. in size from a grain of mustard-seed to a large 
Potato, When these concretions aro broken, they are found to 
‘consist of concentric layers, and usually starting from a nucleus 
‘consisting of some foreign body, such as a piece of pumice, a shark's 
tooth, or a fragment of any organism. ‘The concretions appear fo 
form loose among the soft clay, and the singularity is striking both 
of the amount of this manganese formation and tho vast area which 
itcovers, ‘Tho fauna of the North Pacific at depths of from 2000 
to 8000 fathoms, although not abundant in species, was by no 
Means meagre; and the naturalists wero again struck with the 
‘Wonderful uniformity of the fauna at these depths. If not exactly 
‘tho same specios, very similar representatives of the same gonora 
‘cour in all parts of the world. 

Botwoon the Sandwich Islands and Tabiti, and from Tahiti ina 
meridional direction to the parallel of 40°, the bottom is described 
‘48 consisting mainly of red clay, except in the neighbourhood of tho 
Sroups of voleanic islands, whero it wax found to be largely 
composed of voleanie débris and shore-mod, containing oocasionally 
an admixture of the decaying shells of foraminifera, and at nearly 
all the sounding» a large proportion of the manganese concretions, 
from the sizo of a unt to that of an orange, and passing into fine, 
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almost microscopic granules, were observed. ‘The bottom fhuns 
over the wholo of the mangunese area is meagre, both as to number 
Of species and number of individuals, Its scope and extent was, 
however, scarcely fairly tested, ax the presonce of manganese 
nodules was almost fatal to the working of tho trawl, from their 
‘weight bringing a destructive strain on the line, or tearing away 
tho trawl-bags. ‘The trawling betwoon Juan Fernandes and Val- 
Paraiso was especially intoresting. Animal forms wore rauch more 
abundant than they usually are in the Pacific, their general cha- 
Taotor resembling in a remarkable dogreo the fauna of the Southern 
Soa in tho neighbourhood of the Crozet and Kergulen islands, many 
of tho species being identical. Professor Thomson remarke on 
this trawling-station, * Notwithstanding the considerable depth of 
£2225 fathoms, the conditions in this locality seem much more favour- 
table to animal life than even tho manganoye area and T am in- 
‘lined to think that wo had struck pon one of the highways by which 
‘uigration takes placo to the northward from the Southern Sea.” 


Leaving Valparaiso on 10th of December—tho sectional. sound- 
ings and serial tomperatures extending to Juan Fernandes having 
‘been comploted—the Challenger proceeded to the southward, still 
prosecuting the Ooean work, and anchored on the last evening of 
‘the old year at Port Otway, in the Gulf of Peiias. On New 
‘Year's Day Messior Channol was entered, and on the 20th of 
January the Strait of Magellan was cleared, and Port Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, reached on the 28rd, At several of the auchor- 
ages taken up in Messier, Smyth, and Sarmiento channels, as also 
in Magellan Straits, exploring parties in aid of zoological and 
Votanioal scienco were detached, while from tho ship the usuab 
sounding and trawling operations wero sedulously carried out. 
During tho fortnight spent at Falkland Islands the ship moved to 
Port Lonis, in order to obtain corresponding tidal and magnotical 
observations on the exact site of thoso mado by Roas (1842) during 
his Antarotio voyage in H.MLS, Erebua and Terror. ‘Tho tidal 
observations were of somo immodiato interest, ax information had 
Toached the Admiralty through the Colonial Office that the island 
authorities wero improssod with the belief of a gradual elevation 
of the group being now in action: thewe tidal observations, bow- 
ever, indicated that tho mean sea-level was in exact accordance with 
that determined by Koss thirty-thres years previously (May to 
September, 1842), ond duly reconded by him on @ permanent r00k- 
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tablet, ‘The magnetical observations, as in the timo of Ross, show 
‘tht great secular changes still exist; the easterly declination or 
‘variation of tho compass decreasing at the rato of 5:3 minutes, and 
tho inclination, or dip of the needle, decreasing at the rate of 
nearly 8 minntos annually. 

‘On the 16th of February, tho Challenger arrived at Monto Video, 
from whonos she sailed w fow days afterwards to complote sectional 
‘ooeanio observations across to Tristan d’Acunha. Wo havo subse- 
quently heard of hor arrival nt Ascension and the Capo de Verd 
fslands; the ship may now be daily expeoted to axrivo in England 
to be paid off at Sheorness, 


‘Summary—The demands of commerce and its rapid expansion, 
‘even in unlooked-for regions, have been mot by increased activity 
in tho Hydrographic departments of most Maritime States, and the 
interchange of nautical information by the medium of brief published 
notices has now become genoral, ‘The translation of, tho re-oditing, 
charting, and issuing this daily-roceived new matter in the usual 
form of Notices to Marinors, requires unremitting attention and 
‘well skilled labour to utilise in tho interests of British shipping. 

Five volumes of Sailing Dirootions, embracing the North Sea, 
‘West Coast of England, Wost Indies, and Western Africa have been 
revised and published during the year; as also a Supplement to 
the # China Sea Directory,’ containing sailing direotions for Malacca 
Strait, compiled and published. 

Tn tho Chart branch, 72 new chartshave been published, involving 
tho cancelling of 60 sheots; while 175,000 charts have lveen printed 
for the gonoral public and for the use of the Royal Navy, 


Anotio Reatoxs—Sinoo my remarks at the opening of tho present 
Scusion little has occurred relative to our Arctic Expedition which 
iWin necessary horo to record. ‘The Alert and Discovery wore last 
‘eon by European eyes on tho 17th of July last, when they dis- 
appeared from tho view of tho spectators on board the Valorous in 
Waigat Strait, near Disco. Many of you havo doubtless read the 
interesting acoount of tho Inst days of the Expedition in Danish 
Greenland, writton by our Secretary, Mx, Markham, which has 
inoo appeared in tho first part of ou‘ Proceedings’ for the Session. 
It is well known, also, that later letters wero roooived, through: 
the agoncy of Captain Allen Young, annonncing the well-being of 
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‘the officers and erews up to the 27th of July. We have now only to 
buoy ourselves with the hope that favourable news of tho Expedi 
tion may arrive in the antuma, om the return of Captain Allen 
‘Young in the Pandora, who has been commissioned by the Admiralty 
to visit, during his summer's “Arctic ertin, the islands at the 
entrance to Smith Sound, in the hope of finding letters deposited 
there in the spring by sledge parties sent down ‘by Captain Nares 
‘The Pandora leaves England in the course of few days, and vo 


Shall all bo on the tiptoe of expectation for the tuews sho may 
Dring on her return, 





With regard to other Arctic undertakings, I have only to record 
that the Swedish voyage to the mouths of the Yenlst aad the Obi 
Tast summer having proved ‘successful, Professor Nordenskiild is 
Preparing for another cruise this summer to the samo regions. He 

burg in steamer on the 10th of July. Simul- 
‘Pedition we hear that several Russian steamors 


TeEtaxn—The journey of Mr W. I Watts across the Vatna 
okull, and the publication of Captain Barton's * Ultima Thule, or 





n back the expedition: In tho summer of 
1875 ho tried again, accompanied by a number of hardy Icelanders, 
and stccceded this timo in getting ‘soross 10 the northorn side. 
Although by this feat Mr. Watts added bat little o our 

Knowledge, his investigation of tho ‘imperfectly known volcanic 


nest of volcanoes, and rising 
toa Deight of nearly 7000 feet Copies Broan two handsome 
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‘volumes form a complote monograph of this interesting island ; the 
well-known enoyclopmdic tastes and acquirements of the author 
‘enabling him, in addition to the narrative of his journey, to bring 
together a mass of information regarding the Physical Geography, 
products, and inhabitants of Iooland, which he has arranged and 
classified in a mannor convenient for purposes of reference, 


Busria.—In tho cours of the past year eight important Expedi- 
tions, under the auspices of the Russian Geographical Socioty, 
havo beon undertaken, continued, or brought to a conclusion. 

‘Tho idea of tho first of theso, namely, that charged with carry 
ing a series of levels across Siberia, was originated in 1872, when 
the academician, H. J. Wild, submitted, his proposal to the joint 
sections of Mathematical and Physical Geography for the equip- 
ment of an expedition for this purpose. He had in view the im- 
portance of determining the absolute heights of a few positions in 
tho northorn part of the continent of Asia, so as to correct, with 
some degree of certainty, the barometrical measurements for alti- 
‘tndes in different parts of Siberia and the neighbouring countries, 
Although the proposal met with considerable favour and sympathy 
in both sections, and in the council of the Society iteolf, its fulfl- 
ment was deferred for-want of the necessary funds. Upon the 
‘termination of the Avalo-Caspian levelling-opotations, howover, the 
instruments employed on that occasion became available for other 
Purposes, and a sufficient sum of money having been accumulated 
to allow of the carrying of ono line of levels for a distance of 
2000 milos as far as Irkutsk, it was determined to proceed with the 
‘work and to place it under the control of Colonel ‘illo, whose survey” 
of tho Ust Urt betweon tho Aral and Caspian Soas was noticed 
in the last Annual Adilress, ‘Tho whole distance was divided into 
five sections, to each of which » soparate surveyor was assigned, 
tho work being commenced simultancously at sevoral points, By 
tho end of last year a distanoo of about 170 miles to. Irkutsk 
remained unfinished, and this will probably be comploted in the 
‘coun of this summer, when tho results will bo published, 

‘Phe second Expedition, that to tho Olonek, to which attention 
has Leon called in the Addresses of former oooasions, has now, 
in its third year, been brought to conclusion. Chekanoffsky, 
who had previously successfully accomplished two sofentific Ex- 
Peditions to tho lower Lena and tho tundra on the Olonek, 
has now supplemented these by further researches. Leaving 
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‘Irkutsk in the month of May last, he descended the Lena by water, 
accompanied by only ono assistant, returning to that place late in 
December. Delayed in their progress down the river by the con- 
‘tinual winds which marked the summer of 1875 in those regions, 
and anxious to visit the great northern tundra, the explorers left 
the Lena at Aiakit (17 miles below Bulun) and crossed by land to 
‘tho Olonek, following its course to its embouchnre in the Northern 
Ocean, where they arrived on the 26th of August. ‘The extreme 
limit of their journey was Cape Krestofisky (Cap de In Croix), 
‘whience they turned homewards. Returning to Bulun they were 
‘obliged to wait for the freezing of the xivers and the return of the 
inhabitants to their winter quarters. ‘The great tundra, which 
‘thoy thoroughly exmmined, appears: to be essentially different from 
‘that of Western Siberia. Favoured by a mild autumn and a warm 
temperature, vegetation was in full vigour as late as the Srd and 
even the 15th of September, and although cold weather set in soon 
afterwards, it was not of long duration, and on the 26th of September, 
im 71° 20's. lat, they remarked insects, belonging to the order 
Neuroptera, flying about, 

‘Chekanofisky brings home his geognostic and route surveys, and 
journal kept during his journey from Yakutsk to the mouth of 
the Olonek; besides a palwontological collection, comprising 1600 
specimens, all of which belong to the, secondary geological epoch ; 
an herbarium containing upwards of 3000 plants; and an entomo- 
Iogical collection numbering upwards of 7000 insects. 

‘The Anm Daria Expedition is tho third of those alluded to, and 
during the course of the year Messrs. Barbot de Marny, Smirnoff, 
and Sévertseff have personally communicated, at mectings of the 
Russian Geographical Society, the principal results of their observa 
tions, notices of which have appeared in the Geographical Maga 
wines at home and on the continent, ‘Tho literature of this sub- 
ject has also received an important addition in Major Herbert 
‘Wood's work, mentioned in another part of this Address, * The 
Shores of Lake Aral’ It only remains to say a fow. words 
on the meteorological observations which have been steadily 
continued since the establishment, by M. Dorandt, of an obser- 
vatory at Nukus and a subsidiary station at Petro Alexandrofisk. 
At both of these hourly observations have beon made during a year 
(from October 1874 to Optober 1875) on the temperature, density, 
and humidity of the air, direotion and force of the wind, clouds, 
declination of the magnet, solar heat, measurements of the internal 
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‘temperature of the earth at various depths, and of aqueous evapo- 
ration. Dorandt farther ascertained the relative positions of the 
following places: Kazalinsk, Nukus, Petro-Alexandrofisk, Chimbai, 
Khiva, Hodjeili, Kungrad, Kushkanatan, Ak-kala, Klytch-kala, and 
Inghiz, besides making 167 obsorvations for time, 19 for latitude, 
and 176 for terrestrial magnetism. 

In February 1875, as soon as the ice on the Amu-daria was 
-sufficiontly strong to bear, acourate surveys were made of the river, 
and the velocity of its current was determined. ‘Thess observations 
-wero further verified in July of the same year by the Aral flotilla. 

‘The extreme dryness of the atmosphere in these regions during. 
the summer months afforded an admirable opportunity for testing 
ithe scientific instruments employed ; experiments were accordingly 
made with the paychtometer of Auguste, and those again compared 
swith the hydrometers of Saussure and. Renaud, In this way a 
foundation has boen laid for the stndy of the physical geography of 
Central Asia, which may hereafter produce important results. 

Afr, Miklukho-Maklay's travels in the Malayan. Region, under 
the auspices of the St. Petersburg Society, have been continued, 
He passed nearly the wholo of last year on the peninsula of Malacca 
for the purpose of pursuing his ethnological studies, which promise 
+o be interesting. 

Another of theso enterprises is the Expedition to’ the Ket and 
Cholim Rivers. M. Sidensner, 
‘of Public Works, visited lust summer the water-communications of 
Western Siberia, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of 
uniting the great riveraystems of the Obi and Yenissei. He found 
that the Ket, an important tributary of the Obi, offered the greatest 
acilities for the accomplishment of this undertaking; while his ool- 
iloague, M. Lopatin, explored the geology of the basin of the Chulim, 
‘whiero he found iron ore. His researches further resulted in the dis- 
covery of animal and vegetable fossil-leposits in several places on 
‘this river. 

An important step in the exploration of the unknown territory 
-of Central Asia has boon mado by the Hissar Expedition, ‘The 
party, commanded by M. Mayef, an accomplished ethnologist and 
statistician, and assisted by a staif of trained observers, a diplo- 
‘matic agent, and an escort of Cossacks, set out from Karshi (the 
‘summer residence of the Khan of Bokhara), and took the road to 
Baisun, passing the Chakcha valley, and the gorge famous under 
the namo of tho “Iron Gate,” situated not far from Darband. 
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‘This place had not been seen by European travellers since 
Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo’s embussy to the Court of ‘Tamer- 
Jane, ‘They visited the town of Hissar, in the highland valley of 
‘the Surkban and Faizabad,* in that of ‘the Kafirnihan—both right 
‘tributaries of the Oxus. ‘Thence they proceeded to the valley of the 
Surkhab, one of the four chief contributaries of the Upper Oxns, 
‘the source of which was discovered by Fedchenko to be in tho 
Alai Mountains, where it is known under the name of the Kizil-s 
(meaning the same as Surkh-ab, ic. red water). Hore they were 
enabled to verify tho information collected by Fedchenko, which 
Proves to be very accurate. They proceeded up the last-named 
Tiver, through # narrow gorge, in which the path follows along 
dangerous precipices, and orvssed the Surkh-ab by the famous 
Pul-iSangin (the Stone Bridge). It should be mentioned that 
the river is here known as the Wakhsh-ab (a form which has 
‘been often compared with the Greek Oxus) although further north 
it bears the nameof Surkh-ab. It is extremely to be regretted that 
the illness of several of the party, owing to the wnhealthinees 
of ‘tho climate, prevented them from advancing, as. they. had 
intended, to the point of confiuence of the Wakhsh and the Panj, 
in order to fx it astronomically, and obliged them to retum to 
Shahar-sebs, which they reached on the 19th of June, after having 
Spent forty days in traversing the territories of Hissar and Kul-ab, 
‘The maps of this Expedition will be of great interest. 

In the extreme west of the great desert of Central Asia an- 
other expedition, organised by the Caucasus section of the Russian 
Geographical Society, has explored and mapped the remaining 
Unsurveyed portion of the Usboi, or old bed of the Oxus, between 





banks 140 feet high, with « stony bottom, encrusted in places with 
‘alt, and here and there covered with vegetation chiefly consisting 
ofsaxaul. ‘The channel prosents no serious obstacles to the unin 
terrapted flow of a river. ‘The presence of this Russian recon- 
noitring detachment is said to have exercised so beneficial an effect 
on the country, that four caravans of merchandise were dispatched 
from Kramovodsk to Khiva (cighteen days’ march), an event 
which has not occurred for ten or fifteen years, 








This must not be confounded with the eapitat : or 
May 36 capital of Badakestun, to the aout, 
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‘Tho return of Mr. Sosnoffski, already well known as n Central 
Asian traveller, from China, completes our list, His expedition 
was undertaken by orders of the Government with the object 
of opening new outlets for the Russian trade with Asia, as well 
a8 for obtaining preciso information on tho insurrection of the 
Dunguns, and tho resources at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government to repress them. ‘The party, consisting of MM. Sos- 
noféki and Matusofski, Dr. Piassitsky, M. Botarsky, and a China- 
man long resident at Kiakhta, and representing one of the principal 
tea houses of that place, proceeded vis Kinkhta to Pekin ; thence 
to Hankow, where they arrived in October 1875. Leaving this 
place, they ascended the Han-kiang, which waters the provinces of 
Hw-peh and Shen-si, and is easily navigable for steamers. ‘They 
continued their journey to the Russian frontier in tho Altai, 
passing through Han-chung-fi, Hami (Khamul), Barkul, and 
Guchen (Kuchun)—a distance of abont 2800 miles, of which 800 
were accomplished by water. They have made a number of obser- 
vations; brought back ‘collections of plants and animals, besides 
specimens of Chinese art and industry ; and taken photographs of 
the various types of inhabitants and the buildings and monuments. 

‘The coming season promisos to be one of unusual interest. to 
‘Russian geographers in regurd to Arctic enterprise. Tn oo-operation 
with Nordenskidla's expedition already mentioned, it is rumoured 
that four steamers will leave ‘Tobolsk in autumn, and descend the 
Ob to the Sea of Kara ; and that a sciontific expedition will proceed. 
overland to the Gulf of Obi. What the results of these enterprises 
may be it is itmpossible to foretell, But this, at all events, wo know 
for certain, that Messrs. Finsch and Brehm, and Count Waldburg- 
Wil, of the Bremen Polar Verein, have started for Western Siberia, 
with the intention first of exploring the Altai Mountains, in the 
‘neighbourhood of Semipalatinsk, and thence, travelling northwards 
to the country near the mouth of the Ob, by the high road through 
Barnaoul and Kolivan, gaining the Upper Obi at Tomsk. 

‘Two new expeditions to Mongolia aro spoken of ; and the inde~ 
fatigable traveller, Projevalsky is on the point of starting for Lob- 
nor, whence he may possibly try and penetrate to Lhassa. 








Ixo1A,—Trans-Himalayan Serceys.—Tho recent publication of Cap- 
tain HL. Trotter's Report on the ‘Trans-Himalayan Explorations by 
employés of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during the 
‘Years 1873-5, has been a great gain to Geography, containing as it 
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‘does an account of three very sportant journeys performed through 
unknown, or very little known, portions of Central Asia. ‘The 
route of Colonel Montgomerie's havildar, to which I gave a pro- 
aninent place in my November Address, has now been published * in 
-extenso,” as the first Memoir of this series, and fully justifies the 
‘expectations that were formed of it. The havildar’s exploration, 
indeed, of the northern bend of tlie Oxus, was not arrested, it now 
-appears, at Kilch Khumb, the capital of Western Darwée, as had 
‘been previously stated ; but he succeeded in penetrating 60 miles 
farther up the river to the village of Yaz-Gholam, on the immediate 
frontier of Shigan, thus leaving an interval of only one day'smarch 
between his survey from the west, and that of Abdul Subhan from 
‘the east. His observation also of the lower course of the Wakbsh 
“or Surkhéb, and his determination of the positions of Kuléb and 
Baljewin to the north, and of Kurghin-teppeh and Kobédian to the 
‘south, are of the utmost value to a true understanding of this inter- 
‘esting region, and entitle him to the thanks of all Geographers, 
Captain Trotter, I may add, has utilised all the new material that 
‘has been thus obtained in a map recently published, whieh for the 
first time exhibits in a correct form the natural features of the 
marrow belt of evuntry now alone intervening between the Russian 
frontier at Kokand and the Afghan frontier on the Oxus, 

‘The Moolah’s journey, which is described in Captain Trotter's 
second Paper, is also of much value in supplementing our previously. 
scanty knowledge of the upper portion of the Chitral Valley, a line 
of sonto to which I drew particular attention ten years ago an the 
nataral high road of commerce between India and Central “Asia, 
His deseription of the Biroghil Pass, which was first brought to our 
notice by Mt Amin, and has been since visited by Captain Bid- 
<Galph, is of especial interest in showing that wheeled carriages can 
‘¢ross without dificulty from the tasin of the Oxus into a valley 


Captain Trotter's third Memoir, which describes the route over 
entirely new ground, in Thibet, of the famous Pandit, now intro- 
uced to us for the frst time under his true name of Nain Singh, is 
‘of such peculiar interest that I propose to give a réiuné.of the 
oumey, as it appears in the introduction to the Trans-Himlayan 
Report. 


“Leaving Ich im the disguise of a Lima or Buddhist priest, 
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Nain Singh was snccessfully smuggled across the frontier, and suc- 
cveded in making his way from Noh to Lbésa by an entirely new 
route which emerges to tho north of Lhisa on the Tingri Nur 
or Nimeho Lake, the successful exploration of which by another 
Pandit in 1872 has boen recently described. From Lhisa the 
Pundit returned to India by a southerly route, following for a few 
miles the Brahmapitra, in a hitherto unsurveyed. portion of its 
course, at a distance of about 40 miles east of Lhdsa. By taking 
bearings to peaks, beyond which the great river was said to flow, 
‘he sucooeded in fixing its course approximately for another 100 
tiles to the east. He traversed. th Thibotan district of Jawang, 
and emerged in British territory at Odalguri in tho Darrang District 
of Assam, having made a very careful route-survey over almost 
entirely new ground for a distance of more than 1200 miles. Ex- 
‘cellent astronomical observations were made at various points 
throughout his journey, and the quality of tho work has proved. 
itself first-rate. ‘The differonos in longitude betwoon Lhasa and 
Odilguri (whose position has been fixed by the Indian Snrvey), 
boing little more than one degree, we are enabled to obtain a new 
Yalue of the longitude of Lhisa, which ought to supersede all former 
determinations derived from routes, all of which lie for considerable 
Aistances in nearly tho same latitude. Hypsomotrical observations 
or calonlation of height above the sea-level were taken thronghout 
hhis route, which materially increases the valno of the newly-obtained 
geographical information,” 








Topographical. Surceys—Tho Naga Hille—In the Naga Hills, 
‘Captain Badgley and. Lieutenant Woodthorpe, and the other 
‘assistants of No. 6 Topographical, Party, have been for the last 
two seasons of 1873-74 and. 1874-75, doing excellent work. ‘The 
course of the Lanier has boen surveyed, and that stream proved 
to drain into the Irawadi instead of the Brahmaputra basin, as 
‘hitherto supposed, and a large extent of country, befure quite 
unknown, has been filled into the map of the north-east frontier. 
An January: 1875, the party, with the political agent, Captain 
Holcombe, was treacherously. attacked ‘and eighty-one men mas 
sacred by: the Nagas of Ning, that officer being the first to. be 
cut down. Captain Badgley had a most narrow escapo, being 
severely wounded ; fortunately ho got to his revolver in time, and 
thus saved his life, Ho collected the remnants of tho party together, 
‘and by his example’ and courage Jed them safely out of the hills, 
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although repeatedly attacked on the lino of march by the Nagas, 
who were greatly excited and flushed with the success of their 
‘attack, but who gave up the pursuit with loss. On’ tho more 
western side Captain Butler, the political agent of the Nagu Hills, 
with Lieutenant Woodthorpe, had similar difficulties to encounter. 
‘They wero attacked at Wokha late ono evening; fortunately the 
sentries were well on the alert, and the neighbouring village was 
instantly taken and burnt. ‘The official reports giving the area 
completed have not yet been sent in; but it is in topography 
and triangulation very considerable. Mr. Ogle completed a large 
portion of Munipur territory, and connected the triangulation, 
which had been carried over for 80 miles in the season of 1872-75 
‘by Major Godwin-Austen from Samaguting to Munipur, with the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey sories at Cachar, ite moxt eastern 
Timit. ‘This was a most laborious picoo of work, and kept him 
and his party in the field until the commencement of the rains, 
‘most trying time for such work. 

During the last field season, 1875-76, the operations were again 
taken up in the Naga Hills, near Wokha. Again the party, shortly 
after starting for their ground, wero attacked on the line of murolt 
‘by the Nagas, and that gallant officer, Captain Butler, received 
spear-wound, from which he died on tho 7th of January last. Ho 
took a zealous interest in the work of exploration, and his loss will 
‘be severely felt by tho Survey Department, whose operations he had 
forwariled to the vory best of his ability. By evory one who: 
knew him in Assam his loss is much deplored, Lieutenant Wood- 
thorpe has been continuing the work, but has been impeded not a 
little by the unfriendly fecling some of the clans display, 

In the Naga Hills south of Sibsugar some excellent topographical 
‘Work has been turned out by Captain Sammells, of the Revenue 
Survey, who was accompanied during the field season of 1873-74 
‘Ty Captain Holcombe, as political officer, nnd whose’ wafortunate 
death I have mentioned above, 




















Survey operations was given to Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
assisted by Lieutenant H. J. Harman, nx, and Messrs. M. J. Ogle, 
and W- Robert, A great number of peaks hind in previous seasons 
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‘been fixed by Mr, W. Beverley,* which proved of great use. The 
‘country is one dense forest to the summits of all the ranges, up to 
9500 feet, and the only method of making a reliable map was to 
clear peaks at intervals, and in commanding positions, from whence 
the country could be overlooked ; it was, therefore, found very 
little extra labour to carry on a regular system of triangulation at 
‘the same time with the topography. ‘This triangulation was carried 
from a base of the G. T. Series on the Brahmaputra, near Dunsiri 
Mukh, up to our furthest point 42 miles distant, where from two 
stations at about 7000 feet a fine panorama of the snowy range was 
‘obtained, stretching for 120 miles from the snowy peaks E, G, and 
AK, north of Tezpur, in a direction x.v.e, towards the great bend of 
the Brahmaputra. Many peaks upon ridges bounding the great 
valley of the Subansiri, or Lopra Kachw of D’Anville's map, were 
secured, and the run of its course within the hills laid down. The 
country to the north here was seen to be much more open, the 
Lills grassy with patches of forest as in the northern parts of 
Bhutan. Tho total area covered by triangulation was about 
2500 square miles; six peaks were cleared, and nine stations ob- 
‘served from, the"most northern peaks fixed lying near lat. 28° 15'. 
‘Tho total area of topography was about 1550 square miles, of 
which 450 was completed on tho scale of 2 miles = 1 inch, the 
remainder on 4 miles =1 inch; this area comprises the whole 
drainage of the Dikrang, Burroi, and Ranga rivers. 

‘The work entailed a good deal of hurd climbing and exposure, 
as in January the cold was severe on ranges of 7000 to 8000 feet ; 
and a good deal of snow fell in January, when on Toripiti Peak, 
which was felt much by men of the native establishment, the 
Amount of clothing they could carry on the Expedition being very 
Timited. Progress was much impeded by the incessant rain during 
January. ‘The Duflas having early in February given up all our cap- 
tured subjects, the Government of India determined to withdraw the 
whole of the force at once, and thus a grand opportunity was lost 
of penetrating to the higher ranges overlooking the Subansiri, an 
undertaking then not so very difficult to have carried out, after so 
large a force had entered the country, and with all supplies ready 
to hand ; it will be many many years before so favourable an oppor- 

An account of the Geology of the Dufla Hills, by the officer in 








* Then in chargo of the Assum series of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
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shargo of the Survey Party, bas been published in the ‘Jounal 
‘of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1875." 


Nowe Geographical Works relating to Asia.—So many new books 
of voyages and travels relating to Asiatic countries have been 
recently yublished in England, testifying to the increased and 
‘ever-increasing interest which is taken by the publio in these 
‘subjects, that my Address on tho’ progress of Geography would 
bo incomplote if I did not briefly allude 6 thom, 

Firstly, then, I would draw attention to the handsome quarto 
printed by the Indian Government, which contains all tho official 
reports ‘on scientific subjects submitted by the members of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar. Colonel Gordon and Dr. 
Bellow, who were attached to the Mission, have also furnished 
descriptive narratives of the journey, which very agreeably supple- 
ment the more serious volume. 

‘Mr. Markham’s “Thibet,’ although primarily devoted to the 
nuarratives of the little-known journeys of Bogle and Manning to 
‘Teshu-Lumbo, and Lhasa, contains a vast amount of information, 
eéllected from other sources, regarding the Geography of the Trans 
‘Himalayan plateau. ‘This information, indeed, is so complete and 
‘well arranged as far as it goes, that it is all-the more to be re- 
gretted the report of the famous Pundit, describing his important 
route from Lhasa direct to Assam, from which the identity of the 
‘Teanpn River with tho Brabmaputra bas been all but demonstra 
tively proved, did not arrive in timo to bo incorporated in Mr. 
Markham's digest of authorities. 

Another Asiatio work which possesses much interest for Geo 
graphers at the present time is Dr. Anderson's narrative of the 
two late expeditions aoross the Burmese frontier into China. ‘The 
‘ook, which is entitled “Mandalay to Momein,’ commences with 
Sladen's march in 1868, and continues the account of Colonel 
‘Horace Browne's proceedings up to the date of Margary’s murder, 
in February, 1875, A very important supplement to this work is 
supplied by our own + Proceedings’ on the 14th of February last, 
‘when Mr. Margary’s Journal from Hankow to Sha-ch'ino; already 
published in China, having been read to the Meeting, Dr. Andorson, 
letters furnished by the ill-fated traveller's family, 
‘was able to oontinue the narrative of his march through Tali-fa and 
‘Momein, and scross to the frontier to Bhamo. On a later occasion, 
it may also bé remembered, a Paper, by Mr. Ney Elias, was read to 
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the Society, which minutely described a new tract of conntry to the 
south of Major Sladen’s route, through which an easier and more: 
direct road led from Bhamo to Momein, It is to be hoped that 
during the investigation into the Manwyne outrage of last year, 
which Mr. Grosvenor is understood to be now conducting upon the 
spot where it occurred, occasion may be found to complete our 
Knowledge of the Geography of this most interesting region, 
through which in times past a very flourishing trade was carried 
on between India and China, and which may be expected in the 
future again to become a highway of commerce. 

Among other recent works upon the East, of which the Geo- 
‘graphical value has been already brought before this Society by 
anticipation, I would. notice, firstly, Major Herbert Wood’s volume 
on the Aralo-Caspinn basin, which, in its scientific portion, iso 
mere amplification of the admirable Monoir published in our own 
‘Journal ;” and, secondly, Colonel Bakers * Clouds in the East,” 
where the author's travels along tho rarely-visited Turcoman 
frontier of Persia, to which I drew attention in my last year’s 
Address, are described with ach vigour and clearness of detail. 
But by far tho most important of all such publications is Mr. D. 
Morgan's translation of Colonel Prejevalski’s travels in Mongolia, 
which, having had the good fortuno to be annotated thronghout by 
Colonel Yulo, whose services wo have, happily, this year secured 
for our Council, will henceforward be our standard authority for 
the Geography of the Rastern portion of Central Asia, 


New Gireet—Tho past year has been remarkable for the 
activity displayed in New Guinea exploration—no fewer than 
three of our Evening Meotings this Session having been ooeupicd 
‘Dy the reading and discussion of Papers relating to reoent dis 
coverics in the south-eastern part of this great island. Somo of 
the increased activity is, no doubt, a result of the promising 
field) of exploration opened up the year provions by the const 
surveys of Captain Moresby, in the Basilik, an acount of which 
‘was given in my Inst year's Address; but the principal discoveries 
‘have beon due to tho ability and enterprise of the Rev. 8. Mac- 
farlano, of the London Missionary Society, who, in the search 
for new stations for the New Guinea Mission established by 
the Society before the voyage of the Basilisk, bas succeeded 
in penetrating with the steamer Ellengowan two of tho large 
rivers which debouche on the southern coast, ‘The’ first of these 
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‘explorations, in order of time, was the ascent of the Mai Kass, 
‘or Baxtor River, the mouth of which lies behind the small island 
‘of Boign, and nearly opposite the Cape York promontory of Aus- 
‘tralia. Mr. Maofarlane states that he received information of the 
‘existence of a navigable river in this direction, from the natives 
‘of Boigu; but I believe the credit of first discovering the river 
ig due to Lieutenant E. I. Connor, n2x., who surveyed this part of 
‘Torres Straits, on bebalf of the Queensland Government, in 1873; 
for I find on one of his charts, published at Brisbane in the same 
‘year, the mouth of the river very clearly marked under the name 
‘of “Mai Cussar.” Mr. Macfarlane ascended the stream to a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, but found that only the lower course for a 
distance of 60 miles was navigable by his steamer. We are in- 
debted for an account of this first successful attempt to ascend a 
‘New Guinea river to our young Associate, Mr. Octavins Stone, who, 
‘eing at Capo York at the time Mr. Macfarlane was preparing 
for his voyage, accepted the invitation of the latter gentleman to 
focompany the Expodition, It is interesting to find, from the 
descriptions given both by Mr. Stone and Mr, Macfarlane, that 
the country improved in appearance, and in the variety and. 
‘beauty of its vegetable and animal productions, the farther they 
penetrated into the interior; the tract of land through which 
‘the lower and broader part of the river meandered being level 
‘and monotonous in its aspect. Similar observations were made 
‘on the nest river-voyage of Mr. Macfarlane, namely, that up 
the great river called the Fly, a little further eastward. ‘Tho 
Ellengowan ascended this stream in December last to a distance of 
160 miles, anchoring at the turning-point in 17 fathoms of water, 
without reaching the undulating or hilly cou stry of the interior, 
It would seem, therefore, that the whole of the coast-land in this 
part of New Guinea partakes of the nature of a Delta formation, 
‘consisting of broad level tracts traversed for scores of miles by salt 
or brackish water creeks, into which, far in the interior, the rivers 
proper discharge themselves. On his ascent of the Fly River, 
Mr, Macfarlane had as passenger Signor D'Albortis, the ex- 
perienced Italian Naturalist, whose observations, read at our last 
‘Evening Meoting, on the country, the native tribes, and the animal 
productions, are most interesting and valuable. Besides adding to 
‘our knowledge of these subjects, Signor D’Albertis has rendered 
good service in finally disposing of the fabled existence of large 
quadrupeds and birds in this part of New Guinea—the rumoured 
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ccalossal bird, of which some accounts were published a fow months 
ago, turning out to bo hornbill of ordinary size; and the traces 
of supposed thinocoros proving to be those of the New Guinea 
eassowary. The banks of the lower part of the Fly River—as the 
Voating-parties of the surveying ships Fly and Ratilemake bad 
found, to their disappointment, thirty years ago—aro thickly 
inhabited by native tribes of a most warlike and courageous 
disposition, Mr. Macfarlane had great difficulty in avoiding a 
Sanguinary encounter with those daring savages; but he appears, 
hy @ judicious display of force when necded, and by peaceful 
‘overtures on other docasions, to have at last gained their good- 
will. It is doubtful if tho branch asconded by Mr. Macfarlane 
de really that of the principal stream discharging into tho Delta 
channels of this part of New Guinea; its course lay much too far 
to the west for the great river which is supposed to descend from 
the interior in this direction, the eourse of which is more likely to 
be from the north-west. 

Whilst Mr, Macfarlano was exploring tho Fly River, Mx. Stone 
had engaged at Cape York the two practical Naturalists: loft there 
hy the Macleay Expedition, and proceeded to Port Moresby, much 
farther to the east, with the intention of crossing the Eastern 
Peninsula of New Guinea. He did not succeed in his main object, 
for want of means of transport, which, he reports, must be either 
‘Timor ponies or South Sea Islmders. ‘Tho natives proved un- 
Willing to act as carriers, although they offered no obstacle to his 
penetrating by land some 20 miles into the interior. In this part 
of New Guinea the great mountain-range of the interior aj 08 
‘Within a moderate distance of the coast; and Mr. Stone's twenty 
niles’ march bronght him to the lower hills which lie at the foot 
of Mount Owen Stanley, as far as at present known, the highest 
peak of the range. Mr, Stone found tho interior much more 
Juxnriantly wooded and more fertile than the coast-country, and 
‘the hill-tribes of natives different in disposition and manners from 
the maritime tribes. I need not particularize farther the informa 
tion he gives, inasmuch as it will all in duo time bo in thehands of 
tho Follows with the next volume of the Sooioty’s ‘Journal.’ ‘The 
copious details with which we have been furnished by Mr. Stone 
regarding the country and natives of the Port Moresby region, 
‘added to those of Signor D'Albertis, respeoting Yulo Island and. 
the Fly River, form a large addition to our knowledge of this 
hitherto almost unexplored laud. They supplement, to an important 
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degree, the valuable record of his discoveries which Captain Moresby: 
‘has Iately given to the world in bis work on ‘New Guinea and 
Polynesia’ 





‘As an addendum to this briof account of New Guinea exploration, 
Z may venture hero to mention a now work that has recently 
appeared, which contains a most valuable and reliable account of 
many of the islands of the Western Pacific, some of which were 
also visited and described in Captain Moresby's book alluded to 
above. T moan, the ‘ Journals of Commodore Goodenongh, during 
his Jast Command on the Australian Station.’ Ihave already, in 
the Obituary, given a brief notico of the last cruises of this gifted 
and much-respectod naval commander, 








Avsrnatt.—Our Council, as you are already aware, has rewarded 
with one of the Royal Medals of the year, the skill and perseverance 
of Mr. John Forrest, whose successful journoy was fully narrated 
in the ‘Proceedings’ of our last Session. Ihave now to record 
that another traveller has sueceedod in traversing the great desert 
of West Central Australia; thus making the third who has accom- 
plished this exceedingly difficult task. ‘The traveller to whom I 
allude is Mr, Ernest Giles, who may almost be said to be the 
Pioncer in this Intost and most arduous field of Australian explo- 
ration, he having preceded both Colonel Warburton and Forrest in 
‘these attempts to penetrate the great unknown region lying between 
the Tine of overland telegraph and the shores of Western Australia. 
On that first Expedition, in 1872, he reached a point 300 miles to 
the west of the telograph line; and in a subsequent attempt, along. 
nearly the samo parallel, he suoceeded in advancing double that 
distance, but was then foreod to return by the death of his companion 
and the invincible difficulties of the country. His third undertaking, 
much to the south of the previous jonrneys, hus been more successful. 
Fumished with camels and a complete equipment by the liberality 
of the Hon, 'T. Elder, the same constant friend of Australian 
exploration who fitted ont the Expedition of Warburton, he left 
Beltana, a station to the cast of Lake Torrens, on the 6th of May, 
1875, and reached Perth on the 18th of November of the samo 
‘year. ‘Theline of march through nearly the whole of the unexplored 
istrict lay along the thirtieth parallel of south latitude, therefore 
‘bout 240 miles suuth of Forrest's ronte, and 480 miles south of 
that of Warburton. ‘The region traversed, though lying in a more 
temperate latitude, and at no great distance from the southern 
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shores of the continent, proved just as desolate and waterless as the 
ines of country traversed by the two other travellers just mentioned. 
Mr. Giles, in summing up tho results of his journey, states that 
‘throughout the 2500 tiles he travelled no arvas of country avail- 
able for settlement were found. ‘The general character of the 
country was that of a slightly undulating desert, clothed, however, 
for hundreds of miles ut a strotch with a sorub of low trees and 
‘Tnshes, chiefly belonging to tho Leguminose order, which grows 
so densely that it was often impossible to get a view of the sur- 
younding country, At rare intervals, rock holes containing a 
moderate supply of water were found; but in the central part of 
the journey the interval between theso reservoirs was no Teas than 
4825 miles, and in many parts chains of driod-up salt-lakes added to 
the desolation of the scene and the difficulties of the march. With- 
‘ont camels such a journey would have been no doubt impossible. 

A journey of so great an extent, through a country so barren and 
dificult, could have been carried out only by an explorer of great 
courage and determination, and full of resources. Mr. Giles has 
shown himself to be an able leader, and has well earned the success 
which will place him in the same category of Australian travellers 
to which belong Sturt, Eyre, Stuart, Warburton, and Forrest, He 
‘appears to have been well soconded by his subordinates, Mr. Jess 
Young and Mr. Tietkens, the former of whom has been recently 
amongst us. This Expedition, confirming in its results those of 
Forrest and Warburton, will probably set at rest the question of the 
capability for settlement of the interior of Western Australia, and 
lose the era of Australian Exploration on the large scale, although 
much yet remains to be done in completing the examination of 
Aistricts intervening between the routes of the greater Expeditions. 








Nontu Asenich.—United States.—Tmportant additions to our 
Geographical knowledge of the Western Territories of tho American 
Union have been again made this year by the Geological and 
Geographical Survey partios, under tho energetic superintendence 
‘of Professor F. V. Hayden, Among the many beantifully-executed 
‘maps issued by this Department have been one of the Sources of 
‘the Snake River, including the Yellowstone National Park, om a 
seale of one inch to 5 miles, and another, embracing portions of the 
Montana and Wyoming Territories, which present striking effects in 
‘cartography—the ono from a skilful use of contour-lines to represent 
inequalities of surface, and others from the brown tinting of the 
n2 
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‘Jills, printed from chalk drawings. Some of these maps have been 
issued in two forms, oneof them coloured geologically. Four sheets 
‘of an Atlas of Colorado have also appeared during the year. 
‘Public attention in England has lately been drawn to these regions, 
especially the Yellowstone, by the publication of the interesting 
‘work by Lord Dunraven, called ‘The Great Divide,’ a narrative of 
travels in the Upper Yellowstone. 

‘The amount of topographical and geological work accom- 
plished hy Professor Hayden's Department is quite equal to that 
‘of any previous year, although the areas of exploration were 
auch further removed from the base of supplies, 24,900 square 
‘miles having been surveyed in the three districts into which the 
work is divided. The results of this survey have been issued in 
the shape of bulletins, as a more prompt medinm of publication ; 
‘and a volume of 500 pages, with many plates and maps, has been 
completed, in which the physical geography, geology, zoology 
(extinct and existing), and ethnology of tho district are discussed ; 
some 200 pages of a second volume having also come tohand. Six 
“miscellaneous publications” have also been issned, comprising 
‘yaluable meteorological observations, lists of elevations, a‘ Synopsis 
of the Flom,’ &e, (including an exhaustive work of 809 pages on 
the ‘Ornithology of the Region drained by the Missouri and its 
tributaries’), ‘The wonderful extinot vertebrata of the cretaceons 
formations of the West aro described by Professor Cope, in a 4to 
‘yolume of 300 pages, with 57 plates, also iasued by this Survey, 

Much material of intorest, both as regards Topography. and 
Physical Geography, is to be found in Mr. G. C, Broadhead’s recently 
received ‘ Report of the Geological Survey of the State of Missouri,’ 
published in 1874, and illustrated by many plates and a separate 
atlas, 

‘The Topographical Department of the United States, under 
General Humphreys and Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer 
Corps, has also performed good work during the past year. It has 
jssned the first eight sheets of a Topographical Atlas, projected to 
illustrate Geographical Explorations and Surveys west of the 100th 
meridian of longitude; the maps boing on a scale of 8 miles to the 
inch, A useful appendix to this is an Index Map showing the 
‘routes of Exploring Expeditions and the arcas that have been sur- 
veyed west of the Mississippi. When this Atlas is completed it 
‘will form a most valuable addition to the cartography of the Western 
States and Territorics, We hear that the work of Triangulation of 
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tho Northern and North-Western lakes is now being carried on 
‘under the direction of Brigadier- General C. B. Comstock, It has 
‘boon already carried round the south end of Lake Michigan. 

‘Tmay mention also, as » work indispensable to the Geographer 
and Statist, the new Statistical Atlas of the United States, which we 
have recently received from America. It is an exhaustive work by 
Professor Walker, Superintendent of the 9th Census of the States, 
containing a vast mass of accurate information under the heads of 
Physical Features; Population; Social and Industrial Statistics and 
‘Vital Statistics. Sixty maps and diagrams illustrate the important 
Report, and farnish clear views of the River Systems of the country 
the areas of woodland; the distribution of rain, temperature, stormas, 
‘and so forth, besides the more purely social phenomena, such as 
the Density of Population and its migration during the present 
century. 

We learn from our Honorary Corresponding Meniber, Professor 
J.D. Whitney, State Geologist for California, that the work of this 
important Survey, which has yielded in past years such valuable 
results in Geography as well as Geology, is suspended, and that he 
doubts if it will be resumed. Of the four sheets of the Central 
California Map (scale 6 miles to an inch), two are finished and the 
others in progress; but no more Geological Maps will be issued, and 
the stones from which they were printed will probably be destroyed. 
Professor Whitney has brought out a new edition of his *Guide 
Book to the Yosemite Valley,’ in which a good many changes and 
additions have been made and a new map inserted. Mr. Whitney 
thas algo published an interesting historical essay on * Geographical 
nd Geological Surveys’ (Cambridge, 1875), and some valuable 
contributions to barometric hy fi 

Mr. W. H. Dall’s determinations of heights on the north-west 
coast, in connection with the Coast Survey ; the military survey 
of the Black Hills of Dakota and Wyoming, under Colonel Dodge 
nd Professor Thompson's exploration of the Colorado River, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, also deserve notice. 
‘Tho local authorities of the State of New York have published 
two works of geographical interest; one on the boundaries of the 
State, the other (with many maps) on the Topographical Survey 
of the Adirondack Wilderness. The topography and physical 
resourves of this State have also been ably disoussed by General 
ELL, Viele, in an address to the American Geographical Society. 
Lastly, tho minor features of the maritime provinces, middle States, 
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‘and New England, aro exhaustively treated and illustrated by maps 
—somewhat after the plan of our own ‘Murray,’ in Osgood's series 
of Handbooks, 

‘The North-American Boundary Line-—Tho Geographical informa- 
tion gathered by the Oficers of the British Boundary Commission, 
under Major Cameron, u.a., during their Survey of the Frontior 
‘Line betweon our Possessions and the United States, formed tho 
subject of « Paper which was read to tho Socioty, in March last, by 
Captain S. Andorson, 1.2, momber of the Commission, ‘The party 
met the Commission appointed by tho United States nt Red River, 
‘and commenced their joint oporations in Soptember 1872, Beginning 
with tho Lake of the Woods, the line surveyed extended to the 
Rocky Mountains and completed the work of the similar Expo- 
ditions under Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector, which explored the 
North-West Territory in the years from 1857 to 1860. Tn the course 
of their operations tho party had to traverse, often for weeks in 
‘succession, treacherous swamps, denso pine-forests, and strotches of 
desert country, clearing and making tho boundary-line through 
every obstacle, ‘The description given by Captain Anderson of the 
configuration and varied naturo of the region examined has added 
very considerably to our knowledge of the Topography and Physical 
Geography of this part of North-America. 


Sourn Awztca.—Tho first volume of the general work on the 
Geography and Products of Peru, by our Honorary Corresponding 
Member Don Antonio Raimondy, which was montioned in the 
Address of 1874 as being in proparntion, has now been published, 
‘and fully justifies tho anticipations indulged in with regard to it. 
‘This fine work promises to be a complote geographical monograph 
relating to this varied region, and it is to bo hoped that means 
‘will not fail for its suocessfal completion. Wo have roceived also 
from Peru, direct from tho President of the Republi, a volume 
entitled ‘Demarcacion Politioa del Poru,’ which will bo of tho 
greatest powitlo utility to all who aro engaged in studios con- 
nected with the political boundaries of the various divisions of 
that comntry. 

‘Pwo interesting journeys of exploration haye boon recently pore 
formed by young English ongincers in Brazil, acoounts of both of 
which, communicated by the authors, will shortly appear in the 
‘Journal’ or * Proceedings’ of tho Society. Ono of these journeys, 
dy Mr. James W. Wells, extended from the middle course of the 
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River St, Francisco to the Tocantins, and thence back to the 
‘Atlantio shores at Maranham, ‘The other, by Mr, ‘T. P. Bigg 
Wither, was an exploration of the little-known River Tibagy, & 
tributary of the Parané, in the intorior of Southern Brazil. Both 
papers supply a large amount of most welcome information regurd- 
ing the Topography and the Physical Geography of parts of this 
vant ompire, Another exploration, of still greator novelty and. ex 
tont, is ono by Mr, Alfred Simson, up tho River Isa, or Putumayo, 
tributary of tho Uppor Amazons. Mr, Simson is said to have 
avigated this almost unknown stream for @ distance of 1000 miles, 
Dut wo have not yot reccived definite accounts of his exploit, 
‘Peso, ax wo aro assured, will he furnished to us as soon as they 
reach England. 


Avnia—In Africa, ani especially in Equatorial Africa, has 
boon centered the chief geographical interest of the year. When I 
delivered my last Anniversary Address to you in this ball T drew 
‘our attention to the grave—not to say perilous—position of the 
two adventurous travellers, Mr. Stanley and Lieutenant Cameron, 
of whom nothing bad beon heard for many months, but who were 
‘Delieved to be pushing their way into regions of the most inacces- 
sible and inhospitable character. With regard to Lieutenant 
‘Cameron I may now confess that I felt more ‘anxiety than I cared 
to express, knowing as I did that he was trying to force a passage 
through the savage tribes who line the lower course of the Congo, 
and feeling assured that he would persist in his attempt to reach 
the western sea-const, appalled by no dangers, recoiling before no 
Aifficnltios, Mr, Stanley's temporary disappearance did not excite 
‘ho mmo amount of uncasiness, sinc his track lay in a less remote 
portion of tho continent, and ho was botter ‘equipped for the 
emorgencies “of travel; but still the absence of all intelligonoo 
rogarding him was becoming painful, when in the antumn of last 
‘year tidings wore reooived, almost simultaneously, from Egypt and 
Youribar, that tho gallant explorer had reached tho Court of M'tesa 
ut Uganda, on the north-westorn shore of the Victoria Nyanga, As 
a full roport of his travels after leaving the vea-const has been 
already published in the * Procoodings' of this Society, I need not at 
present follow his footsteps in any detail; but in tho interosts of 
‘Goography, and in recognition of his eminent personal services, it is 
‘only just and proper that I should briefly notice the main features 
of his jonrnoy, Mr. Stanley then, by taking a new line to the lake, 
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considerably to the east of the track pursued by former travellers, 
ispovered a considerable river flowing in a north-western direc- 
‘tion, which he followed down to the lake along a course which he 
‘approximately estimated at 950 miles. ‘This river is named the 
Shimecya, and, as far as our present means of information extend, it 
must be considered the true source of the Nile, that is, it is the 
most southerly feeder of the great reservoir of Victoria Nyanza, 
from which the White Nile issues. After reaching the southern 
shore of the lake, not far from the Jordans Nullah of Speke, Mr. 
Stanley pnt together the Thames boat which he had brought in 
Pieces from Zanzibar, and to which he gave the name of Lady 
Allie, and proceeded to cireummavigate this great inland sea. He 
‘Passed along the easter and northern shores of the lake to M’tesa’s 
capital in Uganda, taking a sories of observations for latitude and 
Jongitnde as he went along, and also obtaining measurements both 
of the depth of the lake and of its elevation above the sea-level. 
On the whole, Stanley's surveys may be held to confirm in n re- 
markable manner not only the accuracy of Speke's own work, but 
‘the correctness of the information which he obtained from the 
natives. ‘The lake was found to consist of one great and continuous 
body of water, instead of being broken into a series of lagoons as 
‘had boon surmised by other travellers. Its general contour, indeed, 
4s delineated by Speke, and the area which it was estimated to 
‘cover, very nearly corresponded with the shape and dimensions 
given in Stanley's map, and even in regard to the so-called sub- 
sidiary lake, named the Bahr-ingo, at the north-eastern corner, 
which Speke was held to have introduced into his map on insuffi- 
cient authority, Stanley was able to identify the title in the same 
locality ; and indeed he explained the original report by showing 
that there really were large landlocked bays in that quarter, 
almost claiming to be independent lakes. ‘Tho only serious discre- 
Taney between the two accounts was a difference of latitude 
amounting in the north to 14 miles, which was due no doubt to 
some error cither of instrument or observation. The elevation of 

is great reservoir above the sea may be now definitely taken at 
‘bout 9800 feet, and the depth was ascertained by Mr. Stanley at a 
Point near the eastern shore to be 275 fect. Mr. Stanley sent 
‘three letters to England, two vid Zaizibar and one Ly the hand of 
AM. Linant de Bellefonds, who was afterwards killed by tho Baris 
near Gondokoro; but we are still without his description of the 
sonth-western shores of the luke—between the Kitangilé river and 
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Jordans Nullah of Speke—which he proposed to examine on a 
‘second excursion from his camp at Kagehyi, to which ho had 
retumed from M'tesa’s capital. With regard to Mr. Stavley's sub- 
sequent movements we are entirely in the dark, It may bo 
assumed from somo of his letters that his first object, after com- 
ploting his survey of the Vietoria Nyanza, would be to cross over 
to the other great Nilo reservoir, named by Baker the Albert 
Nyanza, where an equally large extent of virgin territory awaited 
his exploration; but it is also to be inferred from the important 
statement, with which his last lottor of May 15 concludes, of his 
boing about to enter on a tramp of 3000 miles, that he must con- 
template the further prodigious feat of striking south-west from 
the Nile basin and opening a way to the western sea-coast between 
the lines of the Congo and Ogowé. In the case of any ordinary tra- 
veller toattempt « march of such extraordinary difficulty through an 
entirely unknown country, and without any previous arrangement 
for relief and support, would be pronounced to be an act of almost 
cnlpable temerity, but Mr. Stanley possesses such very exceptional 
{qualifications in his fertility of resouroe, his vigour both of mind and 
Body, and the unlimited command of funds which he derives from 
his munificont patrons in London and New York, that his success 
hardly seems beyond the reach of reasonable expectation. At 
any rate, as a twelvemonth has now elapsed since Mr, Stanley 
quitted the shores of the Vietoria Nyanza, intelligence must very 
shortly reach us, either through Colonel Gordon or by Zanzibar, of 
the further conrso of bis African travels ; and his friends may rest 
assured that if success should attend his steps, nowhere will that 
‘success bo hailed with greater satisfaction than in this country and 
in this Society, whore his discovery and relief of Livingstone are 
still remembered with mingled foelings of admiration and gratitude. 

I now proceed to notice what may woll be termed the crowning 
Geographical exploit of the year, At the date of my last Anni- 
Versary Address, all that was positively heard of Lieutenant 
Cameron's movements was that he had left Ujijia year previously, 
with the avowed intention of tracing the course of the stream called 
the Lukuga, which he believed to be the outlet whereby Lake 
‘Tanganyika discharged its waters into the Lualaba. 1t was further 
‘surmised, howover, that, having reached the Lualaba, he would 
endeavour to solve the problem which had been left unsettled by 
Livingstone, as to the lower course of that river, and its identity, 
either with the Congo or Ogow6; and I felt bound accordingly to 
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‘out the extreme peril and difficulty of such an enterprise, 
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not think it necessary to discourage hope, or to 
‘enlarge on tho aggravated anxiety he must endure from knowing 





he had no authority to draw on the Society for any farther 
sums, Now that there is no longer any cause fur reticence, I 
‘may say that I think it reflects ‘very ereditably on Lieutenant 
Gameron’s moral courage that at this juncture, feeling that there 
‘was a great opportuni 





‘generous public to support his efforts in the causo of discovery. 


thousand pounds to mect the expenses of his further Exploration, 
‘and that to tho fund, thus constituted, the Geographical Society 
Presented two contributions of 5002. and 1000. respectively ; and I 
‘Tay hero add, that over and above these advances, with some 
amistance from the public, and especially from His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, who contributed to the Cameron Explora- 
tion fund « sum of 200). from his private purse, we havo since met all 
Aomands for the maintenanco and expenses of the Expedition, and 
thesonveyance of the eseort from Lounda to their homes at Zanzibar, 

Bat it will bo of more general interest that I should now briefly 





follow Lieutenant Cameron's footsteps from Tangunyika westward. 
Finding himself unable to porsuade his men to accompany him in 
his projected tour along the banks of the ‘Lukoga, which stream, 
however, according to the consentient testimony of the natives, was 
Asclared to fall into tho Lualaba below Lake Mocro, or at'a point 
‘not greatly depressed below the level of the Lake, he turned to 
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Livingston's party at Unyanyembé, he was able to reinforce. his 
surveying apparatus from the Doctor's stores. ‘The chronometer 
especially, which had been presented by the Society to Dr. Living- 
stono in 1856, in recognition of his early services to Geography, and 
which, although out of order, had enabled the Doctor to observe, 
with more or loss acouraoy, throughout his last journey, was thus 
transferred to Lioutenant Cameron's care, and it is on this instru- 
ment that all the latter officer’s calculations for longitude from 
‘Tanganyika to the Western Coast are based, A sextant, togother 
with somo barometers! and boiling-point thermometers, were at the 
‘samo timo taken charge of by Lioutenant Cameron, whose obliga- 
tions to his illustrious predecessor weare thus proud toacknowledge, 
‘Lioutenant Cameron's first caro was to determine the correct astro- 
nomical position of Nyangwé as a starting-point for further explo- 
ration, In continuing his researches he ascertained that the Lualaba 
from this point inclined to the west and south, thus tuning away 
from the direotion of the Nilo Basin; and he likewiso obtained 
‘valuable information of the junction of a large river from the north~ 
‘ward, which seemed to answer to Schweinfurth’s Uellé, ax well as 
of tho existence of the great, Lako Sankorra, somowhat further to 
the west, through which tho Lualaba passed, and where traders 
wearing a European dross, and supposed by Mr, Monteiro, who 
‘was long a resident at the West Coast of Africa, to be balf-custo 
Portugues from Canange,* wore wont to repair for the purposes of 
commerce. Lientonant Cameron was most anxious to prooeed wost- 
ward either upon the stream, or along the immediate banks, of the 
‘Lnulaba, #0 as to prove by personal obsorvation its identity with the 
Congo; but tho scruplos of his followers, the impossibility of 
‘obtaining boats, and the persistent opposition of the natives, defeated 
hhis purpose, and ho was compelled to turn in the first. instance to 
the south, with a hope that by making a cirouit amongst tribes of a 
‘more friendly character ho might still succeed in striking the great 
iver agnin at a lower point. In this, however, ho was again doomed 
to disappointment, being threatened, indeed, with tho armed resist- 
ance of the Westorn chiefs, who, acting probably under a jealous 
‘apprehension of interference with their carrying trade, seemed deter= 
mined to prevent the exploration of the Lualaba or Congo. Ult 
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snately he was obliged to give up this line of route altogether, and, 
in company with a half-caste Portugueso trader, to pursue a more 
southernly track to the sea-coast—a track, however, which, passing 
up the valley of the Lomamé, the most westernly affluent to the 
‘Tnalabo of Livingstoue’s map, led to the discovery of another great 
‘water-system, composed of a stream flowing through a series of lakes 
intermediate between the Lomamé and the more easternly valley. 
which Livingstone had followed up from Lakes Bangweolo and Moero. 
‘This new river Cameron believed to be the true Imalaba; and it 
certainly seems to ropresent the river of that name which was crossed 
by the Pombeirosin their passage from the capital of the Muata Yanvo 
to that of the Cazembé. Having penetrated as faras the 10th degree 
of south latitude, Cameron then turned to the west, and passing 
along the watershed between the Congo tributaries and the head 
‘streams of the Zambési, arrived in due course, but after the most wea 
tisome delays and troubles of every description, at tho Portuguese 
settlement of Benguela, on the sea-const, It will be unnecessary in 
this place to recapitulate in any detail the results of Lieutenant 
Cameron's remarkable journey, as affecting the interests of the 
Politician, the merchant, and the philanthropist ; but T may briefly 
notice a few of his most important discoveries. First, then, the 
introduction of the chief Kasongo, who, as the sovereign of Urna, 
‘Appears to be of at least equal power with the Muata Yanvo and 
Cazembé, into the triumvirate of Central Africa, is anew fact which 
‘cannot fail very materially to influence the diplomatic intercourse 
of the future. “Of not less interest is it to learn, for the first time, 
‘that the trade from the East and West coasts of the continent does 
Actually meet on the confines of Uruaand Manyuema, the Arab mer- 
chants of Zanzibar having commercial dealings with the half-caste 
Portuguese of Bibé and Cassangé, and the produce of this central 
region being, according to Lieutenant Cameron’s observation, of the 
‘most varied and valuable character. But the most useful informa- 
tion probably which has been brought back by Lieutenant Cameron 
from his travels, and that which at the present time is most likely 
to command the attention of the public, refers to the slave-trade of 
the interior of the continent, the inference to be drawn from Liew- 
tenant Cameron's experiences being that, until superior inducements 
for the employment of capital are held out by the introduction of 
legitimate commerce, it will be in vain to expect that this odious 
‘trafic can be suppressed, or even seriously cliecked, by mere repres- 
sive measures on the sea-board. 
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T have reserved for a separate notios the scientific results of 
Lieutenant Cameron's journey, because it is these results which 
espevially interest us a3 Geographers, and which bave induced our 
Council to award to him one of the Gold Medals of the y 
Lieutenant Cameron's essential merit is as on observer. Familiar 
‘with the use of his instruments—from his former experience as a 
naval surveyor—and gifted with extraordinary industry and per~ 
‘severance, he seems to have entered on his African travels with a 
etermination to keep his register and feld-books as carefully as 
if employed on a professional survey j and tho result-bas been that 
be lias furnished us with a series of over 5000 observations for 
Jatitnde, longitude, and clevation. “His diligence, indeed, in obsery- 
ing under varying conditions, s0 8 to reduce all possible error to a 
minimum, togethor with the extreme accuracy and skill with which 
ho has used his instruments—us testified by the authorities at 
Greenwich, who have computed his observations—havo elicited 
‘our warmest acknowledgments; pointing him out, indeed, as 
‘model to all future travellers whose lot may be east in the unex- 
plored regions of the earth. ‘The Geographical result of his 
joumey—a result of which this country and this Society may 
Well be proud—bas been the construction of a section of cleva- 
tion across the entire continent of Africa from sea to. sea, laid 
own upon a line between tho 4th and 12th degrees of south lati- 
tude, of which the protmetion bas been verified throughout by 
‘earefal and repeated astronomical observation. I need hardly say 
that Lieutenant Cameron has received congratulations from almost 
every country in Europe on the splendid success of his African 
journey; and that this Society, as the patron and supporter of 
hhis work, is proud to be able to participate in his triumphs. 

‘Thave but few further observations to offer on African explora- 
tion, A romnant of the German Expedition still survives in the 
person of Dr. Leng, the Geologist, who was last heard of at Asyuka, 
fan upper village of the Okanda tribe, on the Ogowé River, where 
‘he was reported to be detained from want of means to continue his 
joumey. The other members of the Expedition had returned home, 
Tbut the German African Society ate now preparing a new effort, 
‘and with good hope of success, seeing that they have engaged this 
‘time an exporionced. and acclimatised African traveller to lead the 
Expedition into the interior. ‘This gentleman, Mr. Edward Mobr, is 
‘known for the successful journey he has recently made from Natal to 
the Zambesi, regarding which he has published a very interesting 
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‘book of Travel, which has been translated into English undor the 
title of To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi.’ Mr. Moris about to 
visit England in order to confer with Licutenant Cameron on the 
subject of West African Exploration. It is his intention to follow 
the Congo, as closely as circumstances may admit, from the West 
Coast to Nyangwé, 

In the mean time the famous French Expedition, under the Count 
i Brazza, strong in numbers and porfect in equipment, has pene- 
‘trated on its way up the Ogowé; and in spite of an awkward alfsir, 
in which « native had beon killed by M. Marcho, had, up to tho last 
Accounts, met with no serious impoliment. ‘The Count di Brazza 
expected, wo are told, to reach Lako Tanganyika in threo years, 
‘and opinion on the coast among those most competent to judge was 
‘said to be favourable to the success of the enterprise. Wo aro not 
in » position here to confirm or to reject this opinion, which, after 
Lioutenant Cameron's brilliant exploit, can hardly be doomed 
‘extravagant; bot I may, at any rate, suggest that if tho French 
party do reach great central lake, it will be tho Saukorra of 
Cameron, rather than the ‘Tanganyika, and may add that the #uo- 
Comaful accomplishment of such a journey would completely eolipao 
‘the glory of our own explorers, inasmuch ax the country through. 
which the Count di Brazza would pass from the sea-const is fhr 
More dificult than tho region on the eastern side of the continent, 

No great additions have been mado to our knowledge of the 
course of the Upper Nile since the opening of the Session whon 
Treviewod the proceedings of Colonel Gordon and his subordinates 
4s far ax they were known up to that time. Colonel Gordon, it is 
tmo, has sinco marched in person as far south as Mrooli, beyond 
tho Karuna Fulls, and he has established line of Egyptian 
‘posts, extending from Gondokoro to Lake Victoria, which he has 
officially adied to the Khedive's dominions; bat in regard to 
that unvisited portion of the river which intervenes between the 
‘Makedo Rapids and the Albert Nyanza, nothing has been added to 
‘the information which was gained last year by Lieutenant Chippen- 
Gall at tho Koshi village of Fashero, when he was still 20 or 30 
‘miles distant from the Lake; and it is embarrasing therefore to 
Geographers to find that Dr. Schweinfurth, in the map which ho 














‘Uganda, has lent the authority of his great name to the hypo- 
thesis that the Nile proper does not enter the Albert Nyanza at 
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‘ll, but merely communicates with that inland-sea through the 
irubsidiary branch which Baker ascended, during his first journey, 
from Magango to the Murchison Falls. ‘This view of the bydro- 
{graphy of the Nilo, which conducts the main river by an indopen- 
t obannel from the Murchison Falls due north to Chippendall's 
village of Fashero, cannot at present be positively contradicted ; 
Tut T must observe that it is not in any way supported by Colonel 
Gordon's reports, the result of his latest inquiries and observations, 
which wore aAressed to myself in February last, and which repro- 
sont tho Nile passing through the north-east corner of the Albert 
Ryanza very much as it-was delineated in Sir S, Baker's original 
‘map. 

Colonel Gordon has boon unable to visit tho Lako himself, owing 
to the moro prossing calls on his timo and attention arising from 
tho respousibilitios of his important command, and ho is now about 
to quit tho country on his return to England, leaving Signor Gessi 
—the only European officor now remaining on his Staff-—in charge 
of the Nyanza flotilla, ‘This flotilla consists of two lifeboats Ceapable 
of containing 60 or 70 mon each), and one mmnall steamer of 38 tons; 
fall thoso vessels having boon originally taken out by Sit 8. Baker, 
‘and having eon moved in pioces by Colonel Gordon from Gondo- 
Koro to Duflé, abovo tho Makodo Rapids, where, nooording to 
Coloriel Gordon's last lotter to myself, dated February 9th, thoy 
‘wore teing put together by workmen obtained from Khartoum. 
[At tho above date, Colonel Gordon says that tho two boats woulil 
tbo ready in about ton days to start for the Lake and Magungo, and 
would be followed in about two months by the steamer.* 


* Binco tho above was in type T have received, through General Stone (chief 
of the Gennrl Bua at Galo newt of Tater dao from Colonel Gordon, whl 
haven very important bearing on the question of ‘tho direct connection of 
Molo widh Alber Nyan, Conceal Stones eter isms follows — 
Cairo 6th May, 1876, 

to day receiv from General Gontgn-Pucha a Teter under dato 15 
atari lay, aetion of uta on tho White Nil, in which ho informs mo that 
Hee ere tie’ of pons beewecn Capitan, at pon Falls, and 
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A few other points require notice. Colonel Gordon had always 
Tooked forward. to the opening up of a direct communication 
‘between Lake Victoria and some port on the Somali coast aa of 
the utmost importance, both in the interests of Exyptian trade, 
and with a view to the consolidation of the Khedive's rule over 
‘Equatorial Africa; and he had suggested as the shortest lino for 
such communication, that tho course of the Ozy river, which enters 
the sea between 2° and 3° south, should be followed from the coast 
‘4s far as Mount Kenia, between which and the lake the interval 
was supposed hardly to exceed 100 miles; but in this forecast the 
claims of the Zanzibar State—which extends along the sea-shore, 
not merely to the Ozy, but to the Juba, and even still further to 
the north—were overlooked, and the consequence was, that when 
the Egyptian authorities proceeded to the execution of the project 
political complications arose of the most setions character, For 
the present all forcible measures are suspended, and the actual 
Egyptian occupation extends no further than Ras Hafim, a short 
distance south of Cape Gardafui, from whence communication with 
the Lake-region is impossible; but it may be hoped that. the 
Italian Expedition, under the Marchesi Antinori, which loft Europe 
on the Sth of March Jast, for the purposo of exploring the Galla 
country to the south-west of Shoa, may discover some routes leading 
from Victoria Nyanza to the coast, which may serve as an outlet 
for the produce of Equatorial Africa, without trenching on the 
rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

‘The Egyptian conquest of Darfur and Wadai has also given an 
Jmpetus to exploration in this direction, Independently of the 
official surveys of the Egyptian Staff, which have been regularly 
forwarded to this Society by General Stone, under instructions from 
the Khedive, and which are very creditable to the skill of His 
‘Highness’s surveyors, at least two private exploring parties are now 
‘engaged in extending our Geographical knowledge to the south- 
west of the Nile basin. Signor Marno is reported to have pushed 
fon through tho Bari country towards the Baleggn Mountains; * 
while an enterprising private English traveller, Mr. Lucas, who 
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eft England in the autumn well-equipped, and thoroughly im- 
‘ued with the spirit of exploration, writes to me from Khartoum, 
under date the 11th of February, to the following effect: “I hope: 
to leave this in about a month for the Bubr-cl-Gazelle, following 
‘Dr, Schweinfurth's routo to Munza, and from thenco I shall en- 
Geavour to find the head-waters of the Congo, by marching due 
south until I reach the latitade of 3°, and then altering my 
direction to the south-west.” 

Another Expodition which promised well lias, I am sorry to sy, 
‘come toan untimely end. ‘Tho Catholic Archbishop of Algiers wrote 
to us in the autumn, that having for many years cultivated rela 
‘tions with the tribes of the Northen Sahara, and established 
stations amongst them 200 miles beyond the French frontier, he 
-was about to depute threo of his best qualified ecclesiastics to cross 
‘the Desert direct to Timbuctoo, partly for missionary purposes, and 
partly to collect information regarding the country and its imbabi- 
tants, We cheerfully awarded him our sympathy, and expressed 
our interest in the kucooss of the enterprise. Intelligence, how- 
ever, has just reached Englund that the three young priests have 
‘boon all beheaded in the Desert, and theit followers plundered and 
dispersed ; a serious blow being thus given to any further attempt 
at exploration in this quarter. 

‘As a xot-off to this" tragio event, T may congratulate the Society 
-on the very flourishing condition of the settlement of Livingstonia 
-on Lake Nyassa, where our oli Associate, Mr. B. D. Young, is doing 
‘00d wervice in the cause of civilisation, and. from whence ere long 
‘We may expect to receive some valuable additions to our Geo 
graphical knowledge, Ms, Young stecessfully lannobed his little 
serew-steamer, Tlala, on the waters of this great Lake, so long ago 
88 October Jast; and the missionary party whom he had in his 
‘charge are now settled near the outh-west corner of the Lake, at 
Cape Macleur.* Whilst recording the success, #0 far, of this under- 
‘tuling, we must not forget that the credit of its first inception is 
‘due to Dr. James Stewart, the old companion of Dr. Livingstone on 
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"the Shiré during the Zambosi Expedition, ‘The Established Church 
‘of Scotland are now sending out a strong party of men, with a fine 
sailing boat, Imilt of steel by Mr. Yarrow, to form a fresh station on 
the Take, and the Free Church reinforce this party with new 
‘volunteers, A now Expedition has also been organised by Mr. 
TH. B, Cotterill, the son of the prosont Bishop of Edinburgh, with a 
‘view of pushing commercial enterprise from Livingstonia among 
the tribes along the shores of the Lake, as well'as in tho interior, 
afid thos introducing the only effective remedy for tho slave-trade, 
namely, legitimate commerce ; the gentleman in question, whom we 
‘Lave supplied with « few instruments, is soon about to leave England. 
‘Ho hay,beon furnished, as a gift from his old pupils, the Harrow 
Boys, with a largo stool boat for navigating the Lako, Ho starts 
‘under very favournblo auspices; and wo shall await the results of 
hin travels around Lake Nyassa with interest and hope. 

Bofore concluding those remarks on tho subject of Africa, I must 
may sifow words regarding the rmarkublo journey of Dr. Steere, 
‘overland to Tako Nyussa, Desirous of following up Dr. Living- 
stone's work in this direction, and accompanied by Livingstone's 
‘ld servant, Chumah, Dr. Steoro undertook this journey of somo 
{500 miles on foot, for tho purpowo of visiting Mataka, the paruinount 
chiof of the Waiyero tribe, Ho Innded at Lindy Bay, on the East 
‘Coast, and struck across for tho Rovuma, reaching Mataka's head 
‘quarters, which ho found to lio in the very heart of tho great slave 

‘of East Africa, Tn xpite of tho protestations of tho Araby 
slavo-dealors, Mataka expressed a wish to have somo of the English 
to reside among hin people, and it is now Bishop Steoro's object to 
ostablish « Univorsitios’ Mission Station at the chief's place, 














Coscuvsiox.—Gentlemen, I have now brought my Report on the 
progress of Geography during the past year to an end. ‘The 
Report is not perhaps quite as comprehensive as usual, awing to 
‘various aocidental circumstances—such as the non-arrival of intel- 
Higenee frow Initia, tho absence of our Honorary Secretaries, and the 
pre-ocoupation of my own time; but it will, I trust, have conveyed 
‘to tho Fellows a suiiciuntly cloar idea of the vast extension and 
‘importance of our favourite science at the present day. Not only, 
indeed, are Expeditions being organised for exploratory purposes 
‘by Governments, by publio bodies, and by private individoals, in all 
quarters of tho globe, but now Societies are also springing up, with 
‘every indication of strength and vigour, which bear evidence to the 
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growing demand for Geographical information, and which may each 
be expected to form in the future a nucleus of intelligent research. 
‘he Sooiéts Khediviale established at Cairo under the Presidency 
of Dr, Schweinfurth, haa thus already taken « high place among 
Geographical authorities, ind we have been invited within these 
few days to recogniso new institutions at Madrid and Lisbon which: 
promise to revive the glories of tho old days of Spanish and Portu- 
‘guese discovery, ‘That the Royal Geographical Society of London 
has beon mainly instrumental in creating and developing this 
spirit of research cannot be doubted. We have enoonraged the ex- 
ploration of unknown regions by ovory means in our power. We 
have impartially bestowed our modals and rewards wherever Geo- 
graphical morit came to the front, irrespective of creed or race, 
and wo are now reaping the fruits of ovr Jong years of laboury— 
socing as we do on tho one side the increased attention which, in 
Avferonce to the fooling of the ngo, ix everywhoro paid to Goo- 
graphy-in the teaching of the young, and. seving on the other the 
‘general reepoct with which our suggestions and advioo are treated, 
not only by the Government of this country and our great educa- 
tional establishmonts, but by public opinion throughont Europe 
‘and Amorica, And it may furthor bo of interest to tho Fellows 
of our Society to know that, in viow of the recognised importance 
of the study of Physical Goography, a study which, although cloarly 
within tho scopo of our operations as defined by our Charter, his 
boon hitherto comparatively neglected, we are now considering — 
‘at tho instigation of certain membors of our Council, General 
Strachoy and Mr. Franois Galton, whoso efforts in this direction 
it in only proper thus publicly to acknowledge—the propriety of 
instituting special rewards, and oven establishing lectures in order 
to promote the diffusion of knowledge in this branch of Geogra- 
phical science, and to enoourago its more systematic cultivation. 
‘Owing to the recent heavy pressure of other business, our constlta- 
tions on this head havo not yet assumed any definite form, but it i 
Probable that the plans will very shortly bo matured and duly 
communicated to the Fellows. 

And now, Gentlemen, beforo I close imy Address, I must again, 
‘remind you of the debt of gratitude which we owe to the Senate of 
tho University of London for their continued liberality in granting 
‘ts tho uso of this hall for our Evening Meetings. On all ordinary 
cccasions it amply suffices for our wants. On extraordinary occa~ 
sions—such as our recent Meeting to welcome Lioutenant Cameron 
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—no publio building in this great metropolis, which is availablo to 
‘Our use, is large enough to afford accommodation for the thonsands 
Who are entitled to admission. Perhaps in the fulness of timo, 
-cither through tho liberality of the Government, or by the help of 
some wealthy friends to Geography, who may think the scientific 
education of the public to be as much an object of national im- 
Portance as the formation of rich galleries of art, we may be pro 
‘Yided with a hall of omr own suited to our largest requirements 
‘but in the mean time we thankfully acknowledge the enlightened 
-sid of tho University of London, and we must be content on rare 
‘Seeasions to submit to some inconvenience and even disappoint- 
ment, 

Gentlomen, the time is now come when I have to take a formal, 
and probably a final leave of you. I have been for 32 years a 
momber of this Society ; for 20 years, with very fow breaks, I have 
served upon your Council, and’ T have now presided five times at 
Your Anniversury Meetings. ‘The greater part of my spare time 
ssinco I roturned from the East has thus boen devoted to your scr- 
ioe, and Iam proud to state that my most agreeable memories aro 
Ssscoiated with the growing prosperity, and what I may now call 
the assured success, of the Geographical Society. But timo steals 
‘on; Tam not as active in mind or body as I was ; and as I find the 
‘continued direction of your affairs to be hardly compatible with the 
ischarge of other duties connected with my public offies, am 
‘obliged to tender my resignation of the post of Prosident, "And I 
Have the less hesitation in now asking for my release, that T am 
able to transfer my functions into the hands of a gentleman who 
We great experience in the East, and a good practical acquaintance 
with its Geography, unites tho qualification of m perfect man of 
Business, a scholar, and a diplomatist, In olooting Sir Rutherford 
Alcock to bo your President, and in surrounding him with the 
Ahoronghly efficient Council whose names appear on the balloting 
Hist which has just received your approval, you have obtained tho 
Test possible guarantee for the succossfull management of your 
aflhirs during the ensuing year. 1 shall always be glad myself to 
give any advice or assistance that may be required, and I trust 
_that the whole body of Fellows, in our common interest, will acoord 
+t tho Council as at present constituted their fullest ensencs and 
‘Support. 
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I—Journey across the Vatna Jokull, in the Summer of 1875. 
By W. L. Wars, 
(Read, Noverabor 15th, 1870.] 


Tris a remarkable fact, that although this island is not more 
than 400 miles from our own shores, it contains no less than 
trom 3000 to 4000 square miles, until recently untrodden by 
the foot of man, Iivfer to the Vatna Jokull, and a, much 
larger area tothe north of it which had never been investigated. 
He wast this district that my work this year was principally 
confined, and it is to the Jokulls, or ice mountains of Iceland, 
its falls, or mountains destitute of any frozen covering, togother 
with the hitherto uninvestigated districts to the north of the 
Vatna Jékull, that our attention will this evening be directed. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me that although we have 
extended our researches to most of tho principal: mountain 
chains of the world, the grand Jékulls of Iceland, with voleanic 
fire still smouldering beneath their icy surface, should be left in 
their frozen solitudes to bo visited only by tho, fog und. tho 
‘storm, and that we should possess no definite account of those 
-Yoleanic wildernesses which lie immediately to the north of 
Vatna Jokull, 

Concerning this district the wildest stories have been current ; 
‘tradition has handed down the supy existence of fertile 
valleys in the heart of Vatna Jéknll, and of outlaws lurking 
amongst the lava of the Oddda-hrann. To this district 
the voleanic forces Iceland appear of late years ‘to have 

‘VoL. XLVI. fi 

















2 Warrts's Journey across the Vatna Jokull, 
Fetreated; and although terrible voleanie eruptions havo been 
witaemat inthe ‘Vata Jokull and in its immediate neighbour- 
‘hood, the seat of their occurrence until this year has never boon 
yisited. ‘The object of my late expedition was to cross the 
Tokull in order to determine what it really consisted of, to 
examine the desolate waste to the north of it, and visit the 
voleances which erupted so violently in the beginning of the 
Fretent year ono of which had wrought considerable damage in 
‘the of Iceland. 

Upon my arrival in Iceland I proceeded first to examine the 
advancing glaciers upon the south of the Vatna Jékull, and T 
found that the part of the Vatna, known as Breithamorkr 
okull, bad recently advanced to such an extent as to threaten 
to cut off all communication along that part of the southorn 
shores of Iceland. 

By June 281 al my men tad assembled, F 

Perhaps a brief description of the necessary equipment for an 
expedition of this kind may not bo out of ace, Piverything 

to be dragged upon hand-sleighs; you may, therefore, sup 
Pose that our travelling gear was reduced to the simplest ces: 
sities of existence. ‘The most important piece of furniture was 
fur bed, a largo slecping-bag 8 fort by b, one side mado of 
layer of cork and folt covered with india-rubber, and the other 
silo of thick blanketing covered with mackintosh this bag was 
open at both ends, so that three men could lio with their foule 
one Jays and three with their heads tho other way, A hoot 
which covered each of the openings completed exe sleoping 
Arrangements, and thus wo had accommodations foe six persons 
witha weight of only 50 lbs. Tho warmest method, afd thee 
which I invariably uso for camping vis to dig a 
Ginare hole 8 or 4 foot deop, over which I pitch’ a tent col 























Fraaet high: at the bottom of this hole tho sleeping-bug 
L 2uE Provision consisted of pemmican intakin 
tar, biscuit, condensed soup, chocolate, whisky, which witeg 





upply of clothes and moceasins, together with the morse: 
implements and instruments, completed my equipment 
ine 24th, nccompanied by twelve Teolandery I set ont 
from Nupstad, « farm pon the south baso of the Vatna Jokull, 
and proceeded on horscback up the west side of the valley of 
fhe Diupé, which river finds its way over a lnvaetecos flowing. 
from the Vata Jokull, 

Having arrived at the foot of the Jokull, T sent back my 
horses under the care of two men, and as it was now. evening, 
Commenced the ascent of tho frozen mass before me 

The Jakull at this point last year was a even seed glacier, 
fhe surlace of which was covered with aiguilles sa hee 
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‘of sand and ice, now all traces of the glacier wep buried beneath 
rast accumulation of snow. I was able, however, to use my 
leighs, but the snow was very soft, so that our progress was 
consequently difficult and slow. After about three hours it 
agen o sew heer sad as we had not done a bad day's 
jided to encamp, six of us occupying the sleeping-bag 
Thsver described, and four, who were to hocompeny te caly 
short way, made 'themseltes as comfortable as they could with 
rugs and mackintosh coats in front of the tent. ‘The morning 
brought only fog and snow, but as I knew the locality pretty 
well from my previous attempts, I decided to advance, After 
‘one hour's dragging, the fog and the storm increased, and in a 
short time the sow was so deep and soft that it was impossible 
to got through it, 20 I was compelled to halt till the surface of 
the sow was sufficiently frozen to bear us. Weather cleared 
“in the evening, and wo again advaneod ; but the snow by this 
time was up to the knees. Seeing I was tiring ont my men 
{and as it had begun to freeze, the probability was that in 
bout two hours the ernst would ‘be firm enough to travel ori), 
again halted, aud casting up a bank of snow to windward, wo 
jurned in, 


Tt was bitterly cold, but the atmosphore was very clear. My 
thormomoter registered 20° Pubr. of frst. Dy 8 ac wo wer 
-agnin under weigh; it was a lovely morning, the wind north- 
West, and ns the sun illuminated the magnificent snow-lopes 
everything seemed to promise fino weather and succes 
Mhe sleigh travelled merrily along the frozen surface of the 
sow until wo reached the mountain I last. year named Mount 
Paul—after my head man who accompanied me, both at that 
ieegeaticooe his occasion. Mount Pan is wchstar of one 
several smaller eminences, rising to the height o 
150 fect above the surrounding snow. Last year I observed 
that it rose directly from a larger crater, which was now filled 
‘with snow, a semicircular pit being thawed out by the radiation 
of the sun's rays from the south lle of Uae muna Here wo 
found an abundant supply of water. ‘The mountain is composed 
‘of varieties of obsidian, varying from a highly vitreous obsidian 
to the grey stony variety, specimens of which I have before 
me. One portion of the mountain consisted of vitreous obsidian, 
‘cementing together multitudes of the concretionary forms, cow 
monly known as spherulit 
* At this point I'sent back four of my men. ‘The weather was 
exeerable, and for two days it was utter! Sssponible to proceed: 
My compass had for some time boen almost uselosn dn thick 
‘weather one has to steer principally by the wind; in fine weather 
i marked off into four right rien is 
B 
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4 Warrs's Journey across the Vatua Foul, 
best rages that by constantly taking the bearing of 
bre ‘angular posit mae all lie peat one is able to 


steer a protty straight course. In spite of the deepening snow 
two now plodiled ont being compolled to rest about every quarter 
of a mile to take breath, and to clear away tho snow from the 
front of our sleighs. We now encountered 1 violent storm, and 
wo soon could seo nothings but twirling clouds of snow, which 
wrapped themselves arouind us in sch a mannor that it was 
impossible to distinguish from what quarter the wind was 
blowing. I therefore Pitched camp, but with great dificulty, 
for the drifting’ mow Alled up the ‘holo almoat us, soon as ¥¢ 
‘was dug. 
Me siorm continued for two days, during which time T put 
every one upon short rations, On tho thind day I wus ablé ty 
take an observation. I perceived two black comical mountains 
of no great height: one about 5 miles due north, and the other 

about 11 miles north-west, 
From this point I obtained an excellent view of the Vatnn 
and the smow-covered ridges leading up to its 











‘An extensive eruption must be appalling from thess volennoe, 
when any great amount of lava is ejected upon these ext nance 
tnulations of ice and. snow; but minor, ‘eruptions and small streams 
of lava probably make but little impression. The wind unfor- 
tunately soon shifted to its old quarter, and we to ours, This 
Wis exasperating to the last dogres, ‘Towards miuight, after 
‘8 brief consultation with Paul, I told my men it was of no use 
Iying still any longer; and as tho alejghs could not tach, 
verything must bo mail Tato packs ant cased on the taney 
i, leaving our aleighs behind, wo started, wading throyph dh 
deep, loose, heavy snow. Unfortunately two of my men becama 
ill, which compelled us gain to halt. “The next night wo were 
favoured with a severe frost, I therefore sent two men back 
for ono of tho nloigha; served out some of Prot teens 
‘meat-biscuits, and when wo started again we made good pro- 
fees mrt fg sud down upon us, but the sim of the 
sun WAS Occasion: visible through, it, and bright fog-bows 
brought up the rear to windwacde gee 
Fcncamped just in time to gain sheltor from a hurrieae 
and snow-storm, such as I had never before been exposed to, 
We were at 4 height of 6150 feet, We took si 
and, on looking out, found the atsem hea ek 
moment the fog lifted, ‘showing three dark Mountains to the 
north—doubtless Skjaldbreid, lerdubreid, and 
‘The storm soon returned with redoubled ft 
obliged to put every one upoa halesotned 
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‘was necessary to send a man out to clear away the snow from 
‘the top of Our tent, to prevent it breaking down, It was a 
trying time, lying weather-bound in that bleak mountain-region, 
with provisions growing less and less. For three days and 
nights the pitiless storm beat, upon our small encampment, but 
on tho morning of the fourth day our hopes revived; the fury 
‘of the storm had beaten the snow hurd, and, after serving ott 
some warm soup, I directed everything to be packed up with 
the utmost expedition, 

‘Wo ascended for a short distance, and then straight away 
commenced to descend, and presently at 60 rapid a rate that 
was obliged to order three men to go behind to prevent the 
sleigh from starting on its own account for the bottom of the 
mountain, Suddenly the clouds cleared away before us, dis 
closing a deep valley at our feet, and a black mountain streaked 
with snow at our right, We continued our course till it became 
obyious that we could go no further in this direction with the 
sleigh; 0, accompanied by Paul, I went forward to explore. 
‘The cold here was intense, I felt it severely. After havi 
been warmed by helping to drag the sleigh, my hands, whic 
Thad been obliged to uncover to take out my ficld-glass, began 
to freeze, so T ordered two of my men to beat them with their 
hands, and directed the other three to put spiked iron clamps 
upon their feet, that they might steady the sleigh, Without 
this precaution we should most likely have ended our career, 
sleigh and all, by an abrupt descent’ into the valley beneath, 
alot we bad boon stopped by some of the ugly crevices that 
yawned halfway down the siowy steep, upon the precipitous 
‘and slippery sides of which we were descending. _ Upon reach- 
ing the valley, wo found the wind hod filed it with light 
pulverised snow, through which it was most difficult to forve 
‘out way; as we’ wero all thoroughly tired, I decided to halt. 
We rested a fow hours, and again proceeded, reaching the 
northern bass of the Vatna Jokull, leaving ‘behind us its 
mysterions recosses and volcanoes, so carefully guarded from 
intrusion by gloom and storm. ‘The snow here terminated in 
44 series of ridgos and cliffs of ice, in ome instances so covered 
with débris as to be in no way distinguishable from the neigh- 

wiring hills, Before us, immediately to the north, roso a 
cluster of mountains, from which groat quantities of steam were 
rising and hovering above their summits in a huge mushroom- 
qhapel cloud to our loft and north-west lay a wide-sproading 
Java field, arms of which stretched among the neighbouring 
mountains like a troubled ocean of cindery stone; patches of 
black sand at ‘intervals broke the continuity of this tract of 
Jaya, and culminated in a desert still farther to the north-east ; 
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the weird forms of fire-wrought mountains formed 
iin Becker, thot te tees es med 
and grim by’the fierce storms of ages. A hugo tongue 
of glacier at this point swept down toa distanee of nono 
10 miles beyond ite most ‘northern limit, as reprewented apen 
tho map published by Olsen in 184s, from a survey made by 
Gonnlangsson in 1885. T here canght sight of Seefell ated 
upon taking its bearings with the smoking mountains, which 
evidently were the Dyagjuill,I found thst instead of betog 
at the Kvorkiol, which was the point I hail tutended te staiee 
Twas upon tho’ cast side of Kistufell, about on tO thd 
er to the west. We wore astonished at boing unable to 
Seo anything of the Jokulsi, which, upon Ganalaugeson’e ap, 
‘ises at the foot of Kistufell. Descending, we found ourselves. 
in a largo watercourse, occupied, however; by an insigeifcynt 
stroam, which wo easily watled ‘across "No doubt Shi aut 
pry, the ES the Nea en glacier had Soe 
completely over the routo taken by Gunalangaon in 1860, 
| a river, which now ieee voter 
arms from the extremity of this glacial e. At this time 
‘wo had scarcely more than two days’ provisions left so 4 series 
of forced mare cs were necewary in order to reach the nearest 
farm, viz, Grimstadir. Stecring due north, we emmeed @ crny 
of low volcanic hills, which ere not marked upon the eis 
‘beyond these lay a desert of black sand, which the lava ofthe 
wun had entered at its south-west cornen, Tu the 





i. The 

tain arm of the Jakulsi; here T decided on lore tes 
tnd the heavier part of my bagguge, and strike for Goin 
‘comed the Srarti igo Luge river) to 

the Vathalda Hills.’ ‘This river rises in the mgjufll, but is 
soon Tost in the sand, re ‘as the Svarti, which washos 
Pee fiuth bso of the Vathalda. Theso hill, although of mo 
great height, command an extensive view to the eaeeay 
Coote ae een be Grok: reached by following 
wo valleys, bearing respectively west and sonthoyect, 

From hero I obinined the frst good view of Krerkipil 
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appeared to be a cluster of conical mountains, and one huge 
szaiee on the north slope of the Vatua Jokul: This larger 
eriter, although partially filled with snow, was smoking at 
three points, but presented no other signs of activity. Having 
progressed about a mile upon the Vathalda, we were soon upon 
the pumice which was ejected last spring from the voleano of 
Oskjargji, It has fallen in a line about 25 miles broad from 
the contro of the Vathalda to tho south of Herdubreid ; this 
pumice has fallon from Oskja-gji in w band of continnally- 
extending radii eastward to tho soashoro, destroying in its 
course six forms in the Jokull-dalr, and injuring others in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘This shows that the prevalent winds during 
the eruption of Oskja-gji must have been south-west. ‘Two 
nights and a day, with short intervals of rest, brought us to 
the forry of Grimstadir, whoro we obtained a boat and reached 
the farm of that name, ‘The journey from Nupstad in the south 
to Grimstadir in the north, occupied us sixteen days; twelve 
of which were passed among’ the regions of perpetual snow. I 
must here remark that nothing could exceed the pluck, per- 
Severance, and obedience of the celanders who accompanied 
3a without, whom I could) never bare crowed! the) Vatna 
fs 

We rested for three days, and then started for the Odéda- 
hraun, in order to inspect the voleano whence the pumice had 
been this year erupted. It is situated in the southern portion 
of the Dyngjufjéll Mountains. Thad been unable either to hire 
or purchase more than two horses; and as my own had not yet 
rived from tho south wo wore compelled to start on foot, 
using the two horses to carry our and hay. IPO 

crow the Tova and mua dowort of tho Myvatn-orat, to 
tho little river of Gravalandi, upon the banks of, which, and 
those of its noighbour the Lindi, wo found good feod for the 
Horses, It was upon the banks of theso rivers, beneath the 
shadow of the suow-capped Herdubreid, that the last of 
tho Toolandic outlays found a shelter. Herdubreid is ono of 
the highest mountains in Iceland, ‘The banks of the Graya- 
andi Were in places thickly grown with birch and salix, but 
havo noticed this in many other 
places, ‘Tho banks of tho Linda abounded with Angelica aretura, 
the stem and roots of which aro decidedly good to eat, 

‘A weary march across the pumice brought us to the little 
desert where our tent had been left, During tho first part of 
this march we had suffered greatly from want of water, but 
Yomambering that tho pumice had fallen Cae winter, T 
obtained a good supply of snow by digging i 
Tow sent pe tie of my then wilt the horses and ait sage 














8 Warts's Journey across the Vatna Jak, 
Auous Inggage, with instructions to procure a fresh sapply of 


sions, and to wait for me on the banks of the Gravalandi. 
Teehed™ two daye providers at proceeded to the Dyng- 
Jufjoll. Tfound these mountains to consist of a series of sani. 
Astacbiod sections, some of whch a broken ont, in ancient 
times, and by their insignificant Iava-streams had helped. 0 
Swell the widely extending lava desert of the Odiidachrate, 
hese sections of mountains described a. heart-shaped form 
upon the south, inclosing the Askia. ‘This is a three-eormered 
of elevate and 4000 foot high, about bent long and 
Bor (niles brads i ir easily reached by a glen upon the 
orth-eatt sido of the Dyngjufoll, ‘Tho principal crater which 
ortho is year is situated in tho south Gomer of the Askja, 











wimtains rising in some instances 1000 feet above the, Askje 
ins they appear shorn of their inner faves hy the violenee 
of the oription, fcrming perpendicular clits wf great hoight. 
hes cliffs are rapidly falling in avalonol ot stone occurring 
it frequent intervals, ant ad formod in two plage slopes 
Gf pmico and débris which it is posible to descends all meres 
tore Moor of the erator is prevonted, however, by un intorioe 
rim of the precipice immediately at the base of tho heights, 
Fea Nell vorth coming to Tooland to stand upon the ease 
Ghae ofthe wwtouning monntains and look fate the yuwalne 
crater which opens at one's feet, its grim chasms aad books pits 
all contributing to the general ‘Aggregate of steam and loam 
stonch, and horvid sounds while okie strotchos a wild waste 
poses eset, and mountain, a country mouming in wor eal 
howling with desolation, 
et whet Berhups we ay be allowed to eall the 
Fodtend etsts of tho oval caakot), does not. appear to 
Have Produced anything but pumice, oh and water, sopious 
foods ofthe Iattor having evidently flomod fee Yau 
is curious to remark that although this volcano has ciate 
water, 8 snow-capped mountain, ani 
itis situated more than 100 miles from these 
Leaving the volcano of Askja behind us and proceeding in a 
westerly direction we perceived that the lava from the Odéda- 
Thrann hed entered tho Askja upon its moet vere side, having 
Dyngunern erable distance up hill.” Upon descending the 
Dymainféll to the west, a bread plain, babe aoe black with 
wera lava, opened before ues this vas the Gundataee 
‘There was tho mowy mound of Ske dbreid, spotted with 
ling lava, with its curious tnft of tock at the top, some- 
what similar to that on Herdubreid + further to the east la 
fell, by which we first descended into Northerland, ant 
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behind, all the white expanso of the Vatna Jokull sweeping the 
horizon fom east to wet, whero itis apparently joined by 
‘Pindafell, ungnatell, and the Hofs Jokull, for from this position 
we conld not. see Sprengi Sands, We reached Skjaldbr 

it is a mound of basaltic laya, partially covered with snow, 
rising to a height of about 4000 feet. Eruptions from this 
‘mountain appeared to have taken more the form of prodigious 
boilingsover rather than that of terrific outbursts. ‘The sum- 
mit was enveloped in clonds, so I stopped within $00 feet of 
the top to got n good view of the country. Before me lay the 
Odida-hrann to the north-east, Oskjagji smoking with inereased 
vigour in the clear cool morning air; at a point farther east 
was the long route which lay between us and the living world, 
stretching away bleak and hare to where the grey pumico in 
the distance gave the country the appearance of lying in bright 
stinshine; to the south was the Vatna, its more elevated crags 
enveloped in gloom and mist, ‘Tho’ pure white Jokull, the 
Diack ands and lava fields, alike cold, bare, silent, motionless, 
and dead, 

We will now briefly rotrace our steps over the wastes of the 
Odida-brann past the fire-blastod hills of Dyngjufoll to happier 
districts which the yoleano and the glacier have still spared to 
Teeland. While sojourning among the sheep-pastures of the 
north, my attention was arrested by stupendous columns.of 
smoke a¥ising from the direction of the Myvatns-oreofi, and 
spreading out like phantoms of mammoth palmetrees amid. the 
calm atmosphere of an autumn Sabbath morning. It was in 
the Myvatns-orenfi that the violent voleanie outbreaks occurred 
last spring; let us husten to the scene and see what new rain 
is boing piled upon the old, Upon emerging from a valley 
which runs through the hills of abyyatn, a line of some twenty 
columns of smoke proclaims the seat of voleanic activity ; from 
the north end of these a conical mound, about 150 feet in 
height, is erupting with considerable violence, and is rapidly 
forming a cono within w lange crater which had evidently 
been formed by a previous eruption; a column of cinders 
is boing shot to twice the height of the voleano itself, and 

copious lava-stream is loving from a breach in its most 

ern side and from a smaller opening at the base of the 
































a 
noi 
‘cone, 
‘The wind is freshening from the west, from which quarter it 
has fortunately been blowing all day, thus enabling us to gain 
a neck of land now almost encircled with lava, Within a fow 
hundred yanls of the volcano itself showers of fine cinders are 
falling despite the adverse wind. Fountains of voleanie fire 
spring with loud explosions from the grim jaws of the voleano, 
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falling in torrents of molten sparks and fiery masses upon its 
slowing lips and blackened sides, 
5 maa glance at the long weary 


retrospective 
road from Rapsied to Grimstadi, ‘which we hane tees tie 
first to tread since the island of Iceland roso above the waters 
Of the North Atlantic, what do we find? We find that the 
Yatne Jokull is a mass of ico and snow resting upon a nest of 
Noleanoes; that its glaciers are rapidly increasing; that it is 
both upon the north and upon the south; and, 
ing that the Vatna is a fair spocimen of tho Ieelandi¢ 
Soule that nothing can save Tecland from the advancing 
iers but a cycle of propitious seasons, ‘e begin to recog- 
pe important eflect this huge refrigerator has upon 
the climate of the north of Iceland; how it shields the northeen- 
from the aqueous vapours which travel upward froin more 
southern latitudes, reeciving upon its broad ehoullers an inor, 
inate amount of bail and snow. We find the Odidachraun 
nd the country immediately to the north of the Vataa to be a 
wilderness wherein the seismic forces of Toeland are still ooping 
PRetheis erratic chamoter by breaking out where least expentod 
int they break forth amid the snows of the Vatny then 
Gnongst mountains which for ages had smothered their voleanic 
qaarEies, then in the middle of a plain already rendered almost 
ato by prehistoric outbursts, ‘This ecotafeie shifting. of 
Flea foree im Teeland may perhaps’ bo due to the easy 
Hack nd fseures which doubtless already exist in the supe. 
fais! rocks occasioned by tho violent earthquakes which Lave 
‘from time to time convulsed the island, 














T.—On Mr. H. M. Stanley's Exploration ofthe Victoria Nyanta. 
By Liout-Colonel J.-A. Gaunt on, oan 
(eat, November 20,1578) 
Tar journey recently male by Ms. Te 
aisiner ofthe “Daly Telegraph aot tS 
one) of the most important andl brilltany “ha. 
cs Central Aftca, or, indeed, in any othet camber Re 
Tri re, osider that he sccomplishod it ee cutee tal 
ome mouths from the time he left Haslet Tt oe 
Hfint ss incredible as was his famous diss ee hens 
De. Livingstone, “It is'nt alone the alin ere 
:phical question which he has finally settled—nameély,:he 
contrmed! Spoke's Qisovery, thatthe Viclota Nene ws 
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Grant on Stanley's Exploration of the Vietoria Nyonza, UL 


‘one vast inland fresh water—he has navigated its shores for a 
thousand miles, thereby proving that its waters are continuous. 

‘Before rematking upon Mr, Stanley's two letters, dated the 
Ast of March and 15th of May last (a third letter has arrived 
through Bayph dated 12h Apel 1875), I may allude to the 
knowledge we had of the great Lake previous to the time when 
Mr, Stanley visited it. 

‘he lakes of Central Africa wero known to geographers as 
far back as the year $83, for in “Tabula Alinamuniana, of this 
te, also in Abul Hassan's map of 1008, we have the Nile 
rising from one Lake “Lacus Kura Kayar;" and in the latter 
map we have mention of M. Komr (Mountains of the Moon) 
at lat. 7? 8, Several old maps, showing the Inkes with their 
eflluents, have been referred to in Lelewel’s *Géographie du 
Moyen Age,’ and may be classed as follows:— 


1154, Tebala Rotunda Rogeriana 
174, Th'n Bald. = 
















Haye 8 Lakes and 8 Rivers, 


13 Dig rs 
Dig te 
1829, Diego Rib'ero " 
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Othor more modern maps mightibe quoted, but during the 
last century map-makers seem to have left out all the lakes of 
Contral Africa, andl it is only in tho last fifteen years that the 
contre of Africa has again been studdod with its fakes, |» 

Th the year 1857, the London Geographical Society sont 
Captains Burton and Spoke, both officers of our Indian Arimy, 
service which I had the honour of belonging to, to explore 
‘Africa from Zanzibar vid Lake Nyassa, to Beypt. ‘Thus it was 
‘that we first heard of Lakes ‘Tanganyika and Victoria. < 

‘Captain Spoke, in 1858, went twenty marches north ‘of Kazeh, 
alone, with (2) seventeen ‘natives, to test the Arab rumour that 
‘4 great ocean, which they called a bahr, or sea, existed. | He 
found that the Arab traders had informed him correctly s a lake 
of almost unbounded extent stretched away from, bia, the 
orth; there was, ho was told, as great breadth of it om his loft 
aid as there was on his right. He roturned to England and 
presented his map of the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza to 
this Society, accompanying it with his belief that the waters he 
Thad seen wore those of the Nile—but this had yet to be proved. 
‘The President for tho time was the late Sir Roderick Murchison, 

at one® grasped! the subject, and said, “Speke, we must 
send you back again.” a 
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Many months’ preparation for his next expedition 
slowly Yo Speke, batat length, in 1860, he and I Gated te 
bar with 200 followers. It will give some idea of the 
fickle African when I tell you that we had only 40 men of 
the 200 when wo reuched Kazel, 480 miles west of the seo. 
foast. _‘Three-fourths had deserted us, We need not, therefore, 
be alarmed by the report of Mr. Stanley that oneal of hic 
r He will enlist others, or do with 





Months of weary delay again took place on the way between 
Kavoh and the hilly regieg at Haragirab, on gooonkt of the 
difficulties thrown in tho way by the inhabitants. We wished 
to got on quickly, and to march near the Lake, but 
Nevada thie the ordinary route vid Usui must be kept.” Wo 
Spemtingly went thut way, and cromed the. watorhod at 
24" 6 lat. From this position wo descended (ie northern 
nclino of Equatorial Attica, and novor left Nilelend til ve 
reached the Mediterranean, : 

After leaving Karagweb, tho country, bouriding the Lake on 
the west and north, to the eapital of ‘Uganda, may be generally 
loseribed as a plain 4000 feet in altitude, ‘but worn away at 
Gpterrals of from 1 to 10 milen, with nareey Cea Cae rs 
by streams falling into the-Lako, ‘The vette may bo likened 
(ithe teeth of a saw, tho points being plains aed ahd, dopressions 
Plaine sae hind extensive views Of the Lake {rer thee 
Plains ; soeing its bays and islands, but no peaks nor distant 

soriagn oUntain-cones to tho east, nothing but n, cloat 


{irhorizon was visible, and no native could tell who lived 
‘ond this sea, 

























ter or friths, seen by us on the 
nerthern shores, wero M'werooka, Katonga, Mur- 

Somo were completely landlocked, and 20 miles 
Tallude to tho one seen near oun camp at Uganda 
Gpbital. "It is here, probably, that Colonel Long, of the Khe- 
Give’ service, found himeelf ‘the other a when he reported 
that Spoke's’ Victoria Nyanaa moe merely a small aflair of 
SO miles in extent, “What a prize he hey, his feot! 

The largest island I observed was that at Sesseh at the north- 
[ester comer of the Lake: by compass-bearing it was 40 miles 
long: the width could not be tokens any accuracy from the 








inland, The King of Uganda kee his fleet 
of canoes here, and it 
edes on this ang, °° With the God of he: Lakes, who 


Teas mentioned last sonson, at one of our meetings here, by 
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Sir Samuel Baker, that he was given to understand the native 
name for the Lake was Sessch. Peterman, in a comprehensive 
‘map published this autumn, has followed this mistake by calling 
the Lake Sessi See, as well as Ukerowe, and Victoria Nyanaa, 
Texplained that Sessch was a larze island, and am glad to have 
ny statement confirmed by Mr. Stanley, who has found it to be 
the largest island on the Lake. Various and numerous were 
the other islands seen by us, but they were nearly all unin. 
habited, and of no importance. 

he greatest river on the route between the most sonthem 

tof the Lalke, round its reste and northern shores, is the 
itangule Kagura in the district of Karagweh. It rists pro- 
Lably from the foot of the conical mountain of M'Toombiro, 
supposed by us to be 10,000 fect high; numerous lakes and 

leys send their waters to it. In appearance it has a slow, 

Zajetio, winding course, which is navigable for 20 to 40 

les from its mouth; vessels drawing 25 feet of water 
could, I believe, float at the ferry where we crowed. Speke 
and Thad to conjecture this depth at tho ferry, bersuss 
Ne were forcibly prevented from dropping our lead-lines into 
it: tho King would not be pleased; it was not “canny” to take 
soundings, 
J should not be the least surprised to hear that Mr. St 
‘elects this noble river as a point for exploration. With the 
Tady Alice he can ascend this stream from the Lake up almost 
to King Rumanika’s door ; or he can cross over the mountains 
of Ruanda and Urundi and descend to the spot on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, where Livingstone and he had such a Pesan pie 
or he may select the Albert Nyanza as his field for exploration. 
All will be new to ua; either route would interest geographers 
intensely, for the country, its people, and its animals are all 


Leaving the River Kitangule, and ing north to the 
aptal of Cent Sidubete se as tes ial les, wo 
Count twenty streams, varying in depth from 
MOS ba isisleacod. coast oe iected. Uy" tnidgny taaee 
Were mimerous other smaller ones which would not give trouble 
even when flooded. ‘They were mud-coloured and mud-sided— 
swamy in fact, : 

The wee ahaa Lake, according to Speke, who took lati- 

and longitudes for its western half, and only had native 
nformation for the other half, is 645 geographical miles in 
Gfeumference; and if we add to this the circumference of Lake 
Bahrsingo, now said to form a portion of the Lake, we have 


0 ical miles. Speke, therefore, after his last journey 
ia n46055 wen the Vicks Sires ot toto of as slew 
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‘equal to Lake Superior, which is 1500 miles in cireumforence, 
but parallel in size with Huron (600) and Erie (650). 

‘You naturally ask how Speke came to make the Lake the 
size it has proved to be. ‘There was no theory in his statement, 
ag you will allow when T state that, at Muanza, along the west 
side, and on the north, he had taken its latitude, longitude, and 
altitude. Native travellers had gone, by teater, from Ukereweh 
to Kitangule, and onwards to the capital of Uganda, also onwards 
to Baringo. We travelled by the western sido, where the 
country is without mountains, low and swampy; and when Cap- 
tain Speke got to the Ripon Falls, the natives told him thore 
Was as much water, from where he stood, to the Hast, as there 
Nas to Katonga Bay in the West, where ho lately camo from. 
Therefore it was by these measurements that he made the Lake 
tho sizo it haa proved to bo by Mr. Stanley. 

‘The only point whero water was observed to leave the Lake 
was at Ripon Falls, in Uganda. Here the body of water is 
150 yarts wide—the depth was not calculated—but this quan- 
tity bears but a small proportion to the contents of the Lake. 
AS to the depth of tho Lake, I am inclined to the belief that 
Btanloy’s measurement wil show it as a comparatively shallow 
Dory of water, rosting on a vast platen; that there is ho chasin 
such as Tanganyika is formed of, Stanley hae given us only 
One measurement for depth—275 feet, and had not taken tho 
Gunite of the Lake, ‘Tho Nile, after leaving the Lake at Ripon 
Falls, has « navigable course to the Karuma Falla, From bere 
fo the Albort Nyanaa ite cours is through rock and over high 
falls. “We havo yet to learn tho exact position of the river as 
it leavos the Albert; but itis again ‘navigublo from this to 
Apuddo, the village near Miani's troo; heneo it. again foams 
Over rocks for somo distance, and at intervals, as it rans belov, 
fd north of the Jubl Kookoo Mountain range, “Colonel Gordo 
has, howover, feund it navigable farther up from Gonvdokor 

Was suspected, namely, upto 12 miles south of 3 
whence all the way to Egypt —during high Nieooe 1030 eo. 
FyLlical miles there is no obstruction to a boat drawing 6 oF 

om of Lae 
Many will remember the enthusiastio reception given in old 
Barlington House where Speke and I were rhecived aes tales 
GFirhing that the “Nilo was settled” that “the Victoria 
‘yanza was the source of the Nile.” 
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tures from unknown Iands, has confirmed the discoveries made 
ty Speke, and to him the mort is duo of having sailed on the 
waters of the Lake, and sent home # map, and descrip- 
tions so vivid and truthful that the most sceptical cannot fail 
Teiwedtney be ai cograph 
lero it may be aa well to explain that some ers 
ever accepted Speke's Lake ns ono great ocean, although the 
geographical world did. ‘The foremost of unbelievers, and the 
who appeared first in the field, was Captain’ Burt 
the companion at one time of Speke, He did not soem to hay 
any reason for his argument. He said there must be soveral 
I goons; anything, in fact, excopt the Lake, Bven the 
late Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley made ont there must be 
several lakes. Livingstone wrote in a very patronising tone, 
“Poor Speke has tuned his back upon the real sources of the 
Xilo"==* his river at Ripon Falls was not large enough for 
—and was disparaging of Speko’s discoveries, ‘The 
york of Dr. Sehweinfirth, * Tho Hear of Ain} has fallen 
into.) test. blunder. Also, nearly three years ago, a 
‘up, constructed by Mr. Keith dohnsten, whose authority, 
in our map-room, was suspended from those walls, but, on 
Tyrie, tho President Sir Henry Ravlinon ordered iat 
it be altered to the delincation of the Lake by Speke, ‘This 
was done, 

Numbers of other writers and. map-makers, Continental and 
Beglihy have gone on disintegrating the Luke from book to 
book, map to map, and from year to year; but I think the 
me ‘wil now perceive how ‘unjust the above critics have 

how femly the fame of Speke has been established, and 
Will not fail to accord him that place in their opinions which ho 
may havo lost for a time, F 

the following published maps exhibit the Victoria Nyanza 
divided into twe or more lakes -—* ns 
‘The Nile Basin,’ by Richard F, Burton, 1864, Coast-line 
delineated only at south extremity of Lake, and tho south side 
of the islands Kerowo and Mazita; from tho Kitangule River 
tothe Katonga: at Murchison Creek; at Napoleon Cham 
Between these is placed the words “ Supy site of Viet 
Nyanza.”” “Bahari 'Ngo made a distinct 

‘Lake m of Eastern Africa,’ by A. Keith Johnston; 2nd 
Stition, 1872. Victoria Nyanza, continuous coast-line from 
Napoleon Channel, along N. and IV. ,sides to Uru on 

coloured only as water at, the 8. extremity, and rouni 
the islands Kerewo and Mazita; from a little S. of Kitangule 
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distinc lako, with the namo Bahari ya Ukra’ Lake Baringo 
‘entirely separated from the Victoria Nyanza. 

“De Livingwtone’s Koutes 1860 to 18723) map in «Ocean 
Highways, July, 1872, by A. Keith Johnston, Victor 
Nyanza, a continuous coast-line as above, with the islands 
Kerewe and Mazita, forming a peninsula from the E. shore: 
water shown only from Napoleon Channel to the Kitangule 
River; about the southern part of the Lake and the peninsula; 
along the E. coast with the name ‘Sea of Ukara,’ Lake Ba- 
ringo quite distinct. q 

“How d foond Livingntone’ by H. BM, Stanley; map. by B. 
Stanford, 1878; S. of equator only. Coastline’ of Victoria 
Nyanza only delineated, and water coloured at Jordan's Nullab, 
4 little past Muanza, the Bengal Archipelago, and S, side of 
Kerewe and Mazita islands; from opposite Mashowle, to the 

juator; on the EB. side about Kavirond of Wakefield's map, 
with namo ‘Sea of Ukara.” 

‘Livingstone’s last Journals,’ 1874; Map of the Forest 
Plateau of Africa, by E. Stanford, From E, of Muanza to 
Ripon Falls the W, and N. coast of the Vietorin Nyanza is 
shown as delineated by Speke, but with the opposite coast 
generally parallel to if, at a distance of 30 to 50 miles, with 
the name Lake Okara; E, of the extromity of this Lake is 
placed another, 60 miles long by 60 broud, named Kavirondo, 
and connected with Lake Okara by the Kidette River. Lake 
Baringo is also detached, and communicates with the Asua by 
the River Ngardabash 

In Sketch-map of Dr, Schweinfurth’s routes, 1868-71, by E. 
Weller, in ‘The Heart of Africa,’ by Dr, Schweinfurth, a series 
of five distinct lakes of small extent, connected by rivers, takes 
the place of the Victoria Nyanza, OF these, Lakes Ukara and 
Ukerowe,respctively the ond. S. extremes of the Victoria, 
are named. Lake Bhari Ngo is quite separate (drained by the 
Asn), receiving at tho N. the waters of Lake Samburu, by 


river from its S, extremity, which Inst receives the waters of 
another lake, not named, 


Besides these I aight also mention >— 

‘Sud Afrika und Madagaskat,' by Dr. Petermann; No. 45 
of Sticler’s Hand-Atlas, 1872. "In this * Ukerewe' (Victoria 
Nyanza), 4308 feet (2), is shown according to Speke, except 
that there is no 1. coast, marked ; Lake Baringo is also 
‘omitted. 

In Colonel Long’s map of his visit to M’tesa and the Vietoria 
Nyanza, publ ¥y the Chief of the Staff, Egyptian Army, 
{2 Lake is shown to have a width of only 30 mies from the 

const. 
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_ Itis now my place to make som> comments on Mr. Stanley's 
journey, 

Starting from Zanzibar, in the month of October, 1874, with 
800 followers, he made a rapid journey of 720 miles to the 
south-east corner of Vietoris Nyanza, performing this distance 
in 108 days, inclasive of halts, “Through forests, across deserts 
and rivers, he conveyed the boat, Lady Alice, in sections, and 
launched heron the Lake. ‘The forethought and energy re- 
quired to convey this boat must command the fullest admim- 
tion, for in doing 80, he has navigated the Inland Ocean, and 
given wn thrilling account of iis exten, its rivers and shores, 
‘and its beautiful islands, 

Ho experienced almost stunning losses and privations in his 
land journey. Having to travel through storile, unhealthy 
regions, tho want of food and water was felt soverely ; his men 
suffered from sickness—death was rife amongst them—and he 
had to contend against the Waturu race, who sounded their 
wardrums, and killed twenty-one of his men, After contest- 
ing with them for throo days, and clearing a way for his advance, 
ho continued his march towards the Lake, In his letter of the 
Loth of May, allusion is made to a fight from his boat with the 
Wavnma race; but as no particulars are furnished, the account 
may bo in the correspondence sent vidi Uganda to Bgypt.* The 
Island of Uvuma, at tho north-end of the Lake, is the position 
‘Tmentioned, 

On tho 27th of February last ho obtained his first view of 
the great soa, and it can bo imagined how impatient ho must 
Lave been, and how hard his men must have worked to put 
the Lady Aliee together, to haye a short trial on the Lake 
before taking to sea in her. ‘Thero are many questions which 
We should like to ask Mr, Stanloy hero ; but we must be content 

‘map now before us, with its rivers, islands, and broad 

expanse of water, ‘ 
tho rivers which he observed during his voyage round the 
South, cast, north, and west coasts, he gives, commencing with 
the most southern and proceeding’ northwards, the Monungub, 
Lawamberri, and Duma; theso three join and form the 
Shimecyn, "The Ruana falls into Speke Gulf, and is mado 
$0 miles in length, Fifty miles farther north eomes the Mara, 
70 to 80 miles. ‘Twelve miles north there is the Mori ; then 
in succession, the Shirati, Gori, Ugoweb, and Yagama. In all, 
teu rivers are in the map. ‘The only one described—the Lee- 
‘Wumbu, or Shimeeyn—seems to be the only important river, 
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Tt rises in 5°. lat, and 35° x long., runs course of 170 
tiles, where it and two others join to form the Shimeeyn, which 
extends for 100 miles farther. “'The width of the Leewombu in 
the dry season is 20 feet, and depth 2 feet. Mr. Stanley gives 

importance to the Shimeeyu, saying its course is roughly 
850 miles, that it 9 one milo wale at i mouth, and 400 y 
across above the mouth. ‘This river may prove to be the most 
southern waters of the Nile. But the River Ugoweh, at the 
north-cast corner of the Lake, must be a considerable’ stream 
ulso, for hippopotami were seen in it. No remarks are made 
on the other streams, 

We therefore have but one great stream on the whole Jength 
of the castern shore of this great Lake; and we know that on 
the western shore there is the same coincidence, namely, the 
Kitangale-Kagera, the only river which obliged us to eross 
by canoe. The River Katonga we heard much spoken of as a 
{oublesome streaw, but T do not think it ean be navigable from 

bay. 

Te seems os if the great brown plains, which Mr. Stanley 
speaks of as bounding the Lake to the east, drank up all the 
ain that {lls upon them. verywhero he head. of Slauns to 
the east; even the “Towering Table” mountain. of afta oF 
Mazita, east of Ukerowe Island, was seen to be surrounded by 

ins also the island-like mountains of Ururi, Uramba, and 

they, too, had their plains; but all these being within 
the radius of 40 miles (vide map), I take it they are remains of 
4m old plateau, being 3000 feet above the level of tho Lake. 
There is a similar table-monntain at Cheysimbeo (mentioned in 
8 map) on the opposite coast, but it is only 400 feet 
above the plain, 
ite mountains of Ugeyeya are called gigantic, for. Mr. 
Stanley says, “ We pass betweon the Island of Ugingo and the 
Bigantic motntains of Ugeyeys, at whose. base the Lady Atioe 
Seemed to crawl like a, tiny insect, while we on board admire 
tho stupendous summits” There is nothing as to size or 
summit on the other side of the Lake to compare with this 
‘leseription of the equatorial mountains of Ugeyeya. This 
seems to be ruther a mountain region, for, 'to the enst of the 
“Bridge” or Basalt Isles, a ‘flat and slightly woody district, 
Naried at intervals by isolated: cones,” wus visible from the 
summit of the Isle! "Manyara at the nordhconst snglo of the 
%on the eastern side of the bay, is“a land of bold hills 
and idges, while the very north-castern end, through which 
fssues the Yugama River iuto the Nyanga, is fat.” 

Having examined all the notes on the mountains of ‘the east 

coast, we can say that there are no mountains, no volcanic 
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‘cones, to be compared with them as to their height and prozi- 
inity to the Lake on the west coast, where tho whole coudtry i 
flat from Kitangule, north, and the streams run to the Lake 
ike hare-soup down a tilted plate, leaving deep furrows in the 
plain. “We saw several long valleys which, no doubt, ones wero 
“friths” in the Victoria Nyanza, they are ‘silted up; thousands 
of acres of land on the west coast aré in this state. "I therefore 
cannot but conclude that the fairway of the Lake will be found 
on the east coast, and that the miles of swamps and shallow 
water in the west do not exist to the same extent on the other 
shore. But this interesting question will, I trast, soon be 
settled when we receive Mr. Stanley's observations on depths, 
No fewer than sixty to eighty islands may be counted upon 
Mr. Stanley's map, dotted generally in clusters all round the 
shores, at distances of 2 and 3 miles from the mainland. ‘The 
largest in the whole Lake is Sesseh, which we made 40 miles in 
length. | Mr. Stanley makes it 35325. Passing to the south 
of the Kitangule, we haye Bumbireh, 23%8; and following the 
gurves of the Lake, Ukerewe,32%7; Ugingo,20x; Usuguru, 
22x53 and Uyuma, 15x10. ‘The remaining islands are small 
in comparison to those mentioned here, and the majority of the 
islands aro near the northern shore, at the end where the waters 
leave for Rgypt, and the others are ehielly by the shores of the 
southern third of the Lake. 
,_ df we examine the areas of the islands mentioned above, for 
instance, Sessel—or, as Mr. Stanley calls it, Sasso—it has an 
area of about 700 English square miles; the dimension of this 
one island will give some idea of the importance of this inland 
sea, which is probably the largest body of fresh water—at thit 
<altitulo—in the known world. 
sqetPtain Speke attuched the Lake Bohringo to his lake at 
its north-east comer. Rey. ‘T. Wakefield places it 50 miles 
detached from the Lake; but Mz. Stanley inquired of the 
Ratives regarding it, and was told there was no Lake in that 
ditection, “ However, considering that the native information 
obtained by the two former gentlemen has proved to be correct 
in thost cases, and that it was obtained independently, on this 
secouit T do not give in to the non-existence of the Babr-in 
Hake. He mentions that the River Ugoweh joins the Lal 
ete, and is of considerable size. Hippopotami woro seen there 
by Een ae it may be the water Pectioes which Speke 
heard of as connecting the Balringo with the Nyanza, ‘There 
is also the Yagumo here antics = 




















* Sinee the above was wri ‘another letter from Mr, states that 
Baringo begins novih Gf Upeyegn, ent aan a pee 
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Regarding the altitudes taken by Mr, Stanley, we find that. 
in leavi desert plain of Ugogo, he ascended to another 
plateau, 3800 fect; and again as he procoeded north-west, he 
Game on a still higher one of 4500 feot, and his greatest altitude 
‘was 100 fect, which is the watershed between the Lake and 
the sea-coast, "This last height corresponds with the highest 

ited country Spoko and I traversed in our journey, namely, 
of Karagweh, which approaches to within 50 miles 
end of the Lake. 

‘he height of the Nyanza above the sea was 3550 to 3050 
foot by one aneroid, and 2975 to 3075 by another, A further 
‘observation by Mz, Stanley, with two boiling thermometers, 
suade the altitude, subject to correction, similar to Speke's, 
namely, 3808, or 68 feet in excess of Speke's observations. 
‘he difference is insignificant, and we may accept them as 
the established altitude of Victoria Nyanza. 

Mr. Stanley found that his latitudes along the Uganda shores 
differed from Spoke's by an average of 14 miles, ‘This dif 
ference of 14 miles may be accounted for, as suggested to me, 
by his having forgotten to apply the semi-diameter of the sun 
to his observations. Tt shiould also be taken into consideration 
that the sun was close to the Equator when he observed for 
Jatitude at noon, and that, under such cixcumstances, the obser 
vation would be a very doubtful one, His longitudes varied 
little, In one instance, that of the Katonga, Stanley made it 
16 miles north latitude on his map 22, while Speke's observa- 
tion was a few miles south of the Equator, The two observers 
observed differently; but this isno reason for discrepancy. Mr. 
Stanley took the sum at noon with a sea-horizon, and made an 
observation for longitude in the afternoon, He cannot under 
stand how Speke—who was on shoro—obcerved, unless it was 
by double altitude, of the sun; but T ean give the expla- 
nation, Speke took. his latitudes by observing the meridian 
altitude of suitable stars with an artificial horizon, and gene 
rally found a star of the first magnitude for his purpose. At 
Katonga he had Capella and Canopus (both first, magnitude). 
Indeed, while in Uganda, it will be seen from the following, 
that he used no others. Tho observations were checked by 
the fact that ho was travelling north at every stage; his dead 
reckoning would correct him. I cannot see how to account 
for such blunder, for I have the fullest confidence in his 
observations :— 

































Jockeys, “Thos horvabouta almost a lake fx formed separate from the 
Vieira Nyasa! “Ths very nporant av it contin Speke sateen tht 
Binlgo wes connected by wate wks te Views AG 
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‘Mat January, 1862, at Mi ‘star(Iat Mag) Capella .. Lat. ob ‘48, 
ar yee mane 








Ant February, 1802, at Tat 3047 
god et Maka, m4 Copella t 

Gh = at Kituntu - : 

om at Nakual 4 ape 

tom at bh e Capella 

1h atNekatoma Capella 

1th at Niamagoma Copella 

Bh at Bandowaroga | Gabopas :; Lat, 2110 


Speko nover rested satisfied with an indifferent observation ; 
he repeated it by another star on the same night or following 
opportunity, 40 that he took many more observations than aro 
recorded, and only registored those which gave him confidence, 

At the station immediately south and north of the Equator 
hho observed as follows for longitude and variation 





nd Fubronry, 1862, at Mason’... 5 altitudes and 3 compuas beara 
Reger 2 i eats 2rd eve apie 
Yh 7) aR Kibo <“! 1Dalltnden and 7 distances, 





Ath . wt Kibibi s+ 1 altitudes, 5 distances, and 1 com- 
as bearing 
‘The area of Victoria Nyanza, as made known to us by Mr, 
Stanley, proves that, Speke far inderrated its extont, I havo 
carefully measured the maps of both trayellers with compass to 
ascertain their existing difference, measuring every 10 miles, 
and the result, by this rather rough means, obtained is as fol- 
Jows, ‘The map in Speke’s book was the one measured from:— 
Circumforonco of Spoke's Lako .. «OAS geographieal males, 
ee aan 
Tf we add 265 geographical miles, the cireumferonco of the 
Babr-ingo Lake in Speke's map, we get 910 miles as one bod 
of water—a curious similarity, in circumference, to Stanley's 
single Lake—only 20 miles of difference. 
fr. Stanley thinks the mode of spelling Nyanza is objetion- 
‘able, beeause he says the natives do not pronounce it in this way. 
Lot mo first explain that in using the expression Lake Vie 
van, we actually soy Lake Victoria Lake—Nyanza signi- 
fying Lake. All that is necessary, when using the word is to 
call it the Victoria Nyanza, or Victoria Lake, As to the 
sealing ‘and tho pronunciation of the word, wo find that ft is 
sounded differently in different localities, and different people 
spell it different! 














Tn old mapa .. * ++ Ninnja, of 8 syllables, 
edad Dae 
1670 oy. T, Wakal's Sadi: N'yanjay of 





1875 Mr. H. Mi, Stanley  Niyauza, or Noo-yansa, of 9 syllables. 


Nyassa, Nyanz-a (nasal n), and N’yanja, have a more liquid 
sound than the thresaylaths word ok Wee-yan and wo and 
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fhe Wogands and Wanyoro pronounced it-by_the metho! 


emi cccaiey he nds to the names of the countries 
mhich were observed by Mr. Stanley on the east and north-east, 
shores of the Lake, trying, by comparing. thom with the routes 
given by the Rey, 't. Wakeficld, to find similarity or identifica 
ion; but, after a elose examination, I have failed to dovetail 
the routes of the latter with Mr, Stanley's names, Sadi, 
Mr. Wakeficld's informant, was correct in describing the extent 
of the Lake, and conjectured that the northern stream. fro 
Lake Babr-ingo “enters the Nyanza to the northwards ;” but, 
5 already stated, Mr. Stanley found the country of Baringo 
almost Jand-locking an arm of the Victoria Nyanza at the place 
whero Speke hud his Baringo Lake, 
* The only names which tally aro given below, nnd I leaveit to 
others to make farther inquiry :— 
































Wakeftis Map, 
Kavlroud 
‘Vara OMe Viera (lala, 
Ligoyo. s+ Uxoyeya, 
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Fev indeed only one in Spoke's case, of the above places 
were visited cither by Sadi or Speke; they wero obtained by 
inquiry from natives, and thoir positions nro. tolerably aocittato 
Mhen compare with the samo placos fixed, I presume, astronio- 
mically by Mr. Stanly, 

two skilfully execiited maps. wero drawn to show the rela 
tion of Stanley's work to that of Speke: one representing the 
map of Stanley upon that of Spcke, the other nodueing Stanley's 
Hi Speke’s latitudes and longitudes,” ‘They were the work 
of Uurner, the Assistant, Curator. in the Map-Room of our 
_ He pointed out to me that if we ‘compare the latitude 
and longitude given in Stanley's lettors with those in his Tap, 
Ahoy df in 11 instances, ‘and from to 18 mile, , 

Allusion may be made'to two statomonts in Mfr, Stanley's 
letter of tho 12th April, that M'tesa was King of Karagweh, 
Uganda, Unyoro, Usoya, and Usui; and that he observed @ 
Fotitive tide in the Lnaserri during the morning, for two hours 
it flowed north, and two hours south; he was tald that this is 
Peculinr to all the inlets on the Uganda coast. 


* Two napa wera published in the + Proceedingn’ vol, xx. ps 185, 
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As rds the former, we found that although M’tesa had 
iment ladence over the ralers of iw plates, ending Nigmen 
ts for even as Zar ho was king only i his own contr 
which extends’ properly from the Katonga to Uuyoro aid 
Ripon Falls, where alone the true Waganda live. Regardin; 
the tides, we remarked none in the Lake or any portion of it, 
and I attribute the motion he observed to the wind blowing 
down the Lake. 

In concluding. thoao few remarks on Mr, Stanley's journey, T 
may state that they are made on my own authority by request 
of the President of the Geographical Society, for I felt that it 
‘was not for me to come forward as the champion of Speke, he 
equitvdiovsvch, baletecing; i, foot, I ahoutd, have pratarced 
that some other and more competent hand wrote a comment on 
Mr, Stanley's journey, However, I have great pleasure in com- 
plying, for it has opened up to mne an old love, and given me 
An opportunity of congratulating tho Society on the great 
achievement before them, Who amongst us would have had 
his energy? Who would undertako n cruise in an opon boat 
and absent himself from his camp for fifty-eight days? Who 
Would riak wach danger to Ifo and. export to an Attioan:#tn 
inthe month of April? "Who of us are able to guide, provide 
for, Tend and attend to a Tittle army successfully, andl in the 
midst of all this, take their observations for latitude and longi- 
tude? I think him a worthy representative of the energy 
Which gent ovt such an expedition, 


Postscript —Sinco hearing that Mr, H. M. Stanley had eir- 
eumnayigated all but the south-western corner of the Victoria 
Nyunza, we learn from the * Daily Telegraph’ that he has com- 
Piste tho cirouit of this Lake, and visttad the Albort ani 

indermere Lakes. This informati i 
whioh ae fall of ndventore and goograp 

Ist, Letter dated Mahia. Isand, 
Island, Victoria Nyanza, July 19, 1875, 

2ud, Port of Dumo, South-Western Uganda, August 15, 1875. 

Bed. Kawanga, frontior village between Unyoro and Uganda, 
Tanuary 18, 1876, 

Ath. ‘Kaftrro, Arab dept near Rumanika’s capital of Kara- 
gweh, March 26, 1876, 

5th. Ubagwe, Western Unyamwezi, 14th April, 1876. 
ay There aro the laters from Francis John Pocooky ae 

he 15th May, 1875, Secomia; 14th August, 1875, a, 
Vietoria Nyatiaa ; 18th April, 1876, Central Africa, 

Mr. Stanley had gone by water from the western shore to 
his camp on the south-eastern side, having. first had some 






























miles from Bambireh, 
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adventures with the Wasongora and Wa-Bambireh; he then 
Wished fo make n land journey from his eamp round the south 
end of the Lake, but a powerful chief sent a polite-enough letter 
intimating that’ there was no road for travellers through. his 
country. Never without resources, Stanley arranged with. tho 
Chief of Ukerowe Island to make the journey by water with a 
fleet of thirty-two canoes, and reached Refuge Island by makin, 
two trips; from here he proceeded in force towards Rambire 
Island to demand satisfaction of its chief for the murder of 
some of his Waganda allies, and for having stolen the oars of 
the Lady Alice, He mot with a hostile reception as a matter 
of course, and after killing forty-two men and wounding ono 
hundred others, he proceeded to Dumo, « port on the western 
mainland, midway between the rivors Katonga and Kagera, 

T think that Mr. Stanley committed a serious mistake in 
making this attack and in meddling with the old quarrels of 
his allies—the Waganda—for such demonstrations leave their 
mark, and chock the prospoct of friendly intercourse for years. 

From tho port of Dumo he proceeded wost and north-west, 
corted by 000, spearsnen, “handsomely provided by King 
Mesa, of Uganda,” ond arrived on tho shores of the Albert 
Lake, “Here his powerful guard wore so frightened of tho 
Wanyoro inhabitants: that they refused to allow Mr. Stanley 
sullicient timo to make the exploration of the Lake—he merely 
Tada day to look at it-nnd drink its waters, ‘This mit havo 
been a grievous disappointinonts but, though nablo to launch 
the Lady Atice, ho bas ably described the now region between the 
Jakes Victoria and Albert ; and though foiled by the Wag 
he will get from the south-west. and make an examinatio 
of tho Albert Lake, From what wo know of Mr, Stanley's 
Feolution, this will be done if health and Tife are spared to 











Again from the Port of Damo his explorations led him to the 
River Kagera, which hho ascended for three days and wont by 
Jand to the Arab depdt of Kattirro—a place which Speke and 
Visited, near the capital of King Rumanika, of Karagweh. He 
Writes in high terms of our old friond the kking, calling him “ the 
generous, gentlo, sweet-tempered Rumanika;” and adds, in 
allusion to ing reeeived aid in food, canoes, and escorts from 
him, “thus another African monarch assisted geography.” It 
may be mentioned here that Stanley was so struck with the 
dimensions of the River Kagera, which was 84 feet deop where 
ho measured it, that the thought “flashed upon him that he 
had found the true parent of the Nile.” As far as we now know, 
there is no river flowing into the Victoria Lake which can 
compare with it in volume of water, and whether it is called 
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the Kngera or the Kitangule by the natives—both names 
Apperiain to it Stanley is of opinion that althongh Spek 

wed extraordinary judgment and acuteness in his geography, 
hhe was in serious error when he called this river the Kitangule, 
By Stanley's account, it ought to be named the Kagera._ I seo 
by Speke's map that one of its tributaries is called the Kageri, 
oF Ingezi, but from below the ferry of Kitangule to the Lake 
‘he had applied the latter name to it, 

Mr, Stanley was enabled, through the friendship of Rumanika, 
to proceed in the Lady Alice, escorted by canoes manned by 
Wanyambo, the peasantry of Kuragweh, to the great system of 
lakes which were soon by Speke and me to radiate theie waters 
to the Kitangule River,” Ho found one lake to be 80 miles in 
length, and most of them enclosed by the gigantic pupyras 
Having eon tho two lofty sugar-loal cones of Mount Af oom 
biro, calculated by him at 12,000 feet in height, and haying 
Visited the hot springs, he anxiously inquired of tho kin 
whether the Albert Lake might be visited from th Karagwe 
sie, Tho ing repli decifedly in tho negative. ‘The people 
9f M'pororo and Runnda were hostilo to foreigners, and the 
Warundi wero, if possible, more destractive than any race ho 
new, Stanley lind no alternative but to proceed to Uj 
from whence ho intended examining the portion of Tanganyil 
Which he had not explored; he would also make another 
attempt to reach the Albert, but from the Tanganyika end of 
it, His last camp was at Ubagwe, in Western Umyamweri; 
from here to Ujiji he would find a dificult and entirely 
unknown country to pass through, We therefore look forward 
with much interest for his next communications. 

The actual work done by Mr, Stanley in his Inte journeys 
consixts in his traversing G00 geographical miles by land and 
water; all of which is nowly discovered, excopt. the portion of 

sh and Uganda which Speke and I visited, He has 
filled in the south-west comer of the Luke, jotted down about 
twenty islands, mapped tho region dividing’lakes Victoria and 
Albert, named tho Beatrice Gulf and extended our knowledge of 
‘the Lake district to the north-west of Kuragweh. ‘This is enough 
for one man to do in a lifetime, but ho still socks to do more. 

‘The iphical details are far better in his own words, and 
are given here along with one of Pocock’s letters, dated the 
18th day of April, 1876. I will, however, endeavour to make 
4 fow remarks upon his present correspondence, as he has been 
consured for killing the natives, 

Mr, Stanley had an escort of Waganda ever since his visit 
to the king. ‘This connection was the cause of bringing him 
into trouble, for the Waganda are such noted plunderers that 
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their appearance acts as a warning of danger to the. races in 
taleit visits, The Bambireh, poople were.evidontly exasperated 
the Waganda, and retaliated by seizing Mr. Stanley's oars. 
fowever, fortunately for him, he was able to ont-mancurre 
them by his determined pluck and inyentive mind, for. he 
ed his drifting canoe with its seats and crossed the great 

e through “ sounding surf” to the opposite shore, 

After such excitement, exposure to storms, and long fasti 
it was not strange that he should become ill;, for nine days he 
Tewained prostrated at. his headquarter camp, meditating on 
the past and planning for the future. In reflecting on Uganda 
and its peopl he wntes of it with inuch trath, “But: most. of 
all the memory cling to Uganda, that beautiful and, with 
its intelligent king, and no less remarkable people.” Here “our 
‘minds received the deepest impressions, and. therefore retained 
the fondest, recollections,” &e., &e. ‘This is bat a fifth of what 
he writes about this bright spot on the Equator, and I can echo 
his sentiments by adding that it deserves a kind proteotion and 
happy futare. 

Soveral new tribes have been made kuown to us by Mr. 
Stanley—tho Wa-Bambireh, Wayoma, Wankori, and Wanyam- 
Paka, who seem each to be powerful, numerous, and inde- 
‘Pendent—much more so than the tribes by the shores of 
Hanganyika, who have been destroyed by the incursions of slave 
hunters, ‘These people, us also those of Ruanda, Urundi 
the southern end of the Lake, forbid the foreigner from entering 
their country, because they think no good would follow; but 
When they aro civilised by kindness aud consideration, and see 
that their rights aro respected, they will readily open their 
countries to commerce. ‘The white people with, woolly bait, 
whom he describes as similar to Prince Nyamionju of Uganda, 
are difficult to make out without some further information; but, 
from Mr. Stanley's account. and my own opinion, they seem to 
ae type of. Laine Wahuma—an Abyssinian-like 808 of 

people, who hol tracts of ring and own 
Mundo ereatle Se cp opie 
. It is searvely possible to say where Mr, Stanley is explorit 
fac be eft Karaeveb, but Be may probatly Ierecexamiiol 
the outlets and inlets to the Tanganyika, and then reached 
the Albert Lake, If he does so, he will return wid Fevpt 
to England, having navigated the Lady Alice through lakes 
Vietoria, Albert, Windermere, and Tanganyika, 
awaoga, foal en 
= eerie 
ae Lapel stant and north-west was uninterrupted, by apy 
Hells of exploration, "We made w travé show of apo, aad guna While 
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‘tnving across the easy swells of pastom| Western Ugania. Game was also 
Atundant, and twenty-seven hares fll victina to my love of hunting 
Piaget 0 Gn beater'ot o 
, ‘atthe frontier ‘of Unyora, we made all warlike 
tions and on Jannary Sth entered Kabla Rosa's tritry.. The people fel 
elo us, lenviog their provisions in their baste Debind themy of which 
we mado’ use. On the th wo encamped tthe. tase of the tremendous 
‘Monn eilled Kabogs, at an altitude of 500 fect above tho wns East 
‘f the low river ridge uwhich we pitched our tente the Katongn Riv 
‘Was rounding from the north to the easton its coune tovands Lake Victoria; 
aul west of tho eamp the Resingo River boomed hoarse thunder from ite 
taay cataracts ad raps as it rushed westward to Lake Albert. From one 
of the many apr of Katia we obtsined @ paring glimpae of the king of 
tmovntaing, Gambarapi, which ataine an altads of butween 19,000 ead 
15,000 eet abore the acca, Soow is fequently seen on it thou note 
Petual. “Upon ita summit dvell the chief melicineamen if Kalba Regn, a 
[op of Buropean couplexion. Some haledoron of them Ihave seen hd 
tas reminded of what Mukaunta, King of Unize told Livingstone and myeeit 
tespesing.whito porple who lived far north el Ms country. They ate 8 
‘ace, no ome of the wotnen are singularly beautiful. ‘Tit bait 
fi kinky, and fected to brown in colou, ‘Thrie features ar regular, ips 
thi, bat thelr ses, though wellahared, are eomewiat thick at tbe foitt, 
Several of their destendanis nve satlred throughout Uoyor, Ankers and 
Randa, and the royal family of tho later poweral country ae dstngulshed, 
iy their pale complexions. ‘The Quoin of the Sosua Islands i 
‘iyanca, is x descendant of this tribe. Whence eam thie i= 
1 are hd no mene o sain ci om the Waa 
‘the int King of Ungoro gave thet the land around the tas of 
‘Mountaio, wherein ough many vicsitudes they have con 
Teside for eentaren. On the approach of an invading host they 
‘summit ofthe mountain, the intense coll of which dates the 
ined of their evemies. Tivo years aco the Exopror Mom de- 
hed his Prine Miniter with about 100000 mew to Gamberazarn and 
j-bat thongh the great General ot Uganda occupied the slopes and 
esd 8 ng way in pest, he wo compel yt folerent imate 
{6 descend without having capfured more than 1 few black slaves, the Tale 
Sisal tribe having retreated to their impreguableforires atthe surat. 
‘mouatain, ft appears i an extineévolea, for on the top of tm 
‘yital-lear lake, att 609 yards i length, othe centre of which vies 
‘9 olumnlike rock to a great hight, rim of stone, like a all, surrounds 
‘he nummnit, within whieh are several villages, where the principal medicine: 
ea ait fople rn" ten of ti bo, what taken 
fret glatice for Grockr in white shirts accomanied’ Sekajugu, a walle 
Under Samboosi, and our expedition t Lake Albert and tack’ to Uganda 
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Bananas, and the only men of rink in the entire force under 
aboot ho fdauel wee thc emilee fo pop the th a 
ly 


While the march, Sekajogy, to whom they were freuily, and under whom 
they a ented theaaaltar atc tat they Tebelid asin Habba Rage, 
and, toavoig his ‘onghtrefogo with bimselé Atother specimen 
thee whitecomplerionel people I saw athe Court of Men Sn the person 
‘of Prince Namionju, the brother of the reiguing King Nyika of Ganbaragara, 
‘When T first met this man I took him for a young Arab of Cairo who had 
hosen for some unknown reason, and it was not until I 

fof the tame pale colour that coud believe that 
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there existed lase and numerous trite of much a singular hue inthe heart 
‘of Africa, remote from the track of all travellers and trading caravans 
‘Afvia is certainly the “banat of light-beaded fable” romance, sod. super 
‘ion, bat all believe ever ees that there exits sme alight modicum 
Sires ofthe Vcorasin Unio’ Theo ets oe oon py 
3¢ Vicor, in Usury oa possoing 
ery lage dors of such ferce nature that they were often taken to war against 
the eocmis oftheir masters. These people T subsequently ascertained to b> 
the Wakes, a tribe living north of Uses. ‘The etine tribe also, tn thelt 
See Tee Cen te feo em ed weg ier 
Again, about four years azo, when exploring the Tanganyika with Livi 
Hove, T heard there existed a white toe North of Uses At that tise 
Eivingstooe and myself smiled at the alwundity of a white people living it 
fhe heart of Alicn and ascribed the report 10 the light-brown colour of the 
Warundi. Now, Ihave not only seen the oocatry of these white pople, bat 
‘ereral specimens of themselves st vations pericds and fo" diferent place 
‘Were it not for the nogroid hair, { shoald say they were Europeans of nme 
light-coloured Asiatics, och as’ Syrians or Armenians, Apropos of thet 
‘singular creatures, I have heard that the fst King of Kisbekka, a country 
of ‘was an Arab, whose scimitar is still preserved with 
Oar ahr Plog! Ty als Sites Sa long the oathern ten of the 
: to Lake Allert was oa 
Resnzp Tier which winds in and oct seog'deop momtain fx and 
‘usher headlong on its coarse in wearing ealaracte ad brawling eupids. 
Hour’ awit marching enaied ua to ents an usishatitel tact of ute and 





ds and their houses in such bot base, that many of our people found 

he any, ei il coking, and sreat pot ul of lk standing ready 

ening meal Tt viously agreed upon between * General 

Sambvosi aod mnvself that if te iatabitints chats to permit out peel 
‘done 
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any service tons, ani that the alarm had already spread far along the shores 
hat ge foros af rangers ive a dhe ake for yar porposs. 

‘The 12th was spont by me in endeavouring to induce Sara ‘move to 
the lake, that we might build a fortified place and put the bout Lady Alice 
together, bat it was in vain. 'The natives had by this recovered theie wits, 
and, reinforeed from the neighbouring districts, they were preparing 
‘theraselves for‘an effort to punish ts for our temerity. "Oveo we sallied oUt 
ofour eamp for a battles Lut they, while withdrawing, told ve meckingly to 
Keep onr strength for the next day. Unable to persuade Sammboosi to move 
his camp of stay louger than the next day, there remained for us only toseturn 
to Uganda, and accordingly on the night ofthe 12th it was resolved to return 
snd try 10 discover some other country where the expedition eoald eamp in 
snfety, while Lexplored the lake in the Lavy alice. On the morning of the 
anor on etn fo tA: inode of ale OD 
‘men in from, 600 for the rear guant, and 1000 spearmen and the expediti 
{heceniee, Whethor i was out exact ean that preveatedan attack genet 
Teannot siy swe were, however, prmitted to leave the country of Kit 
umolestaly the matves merely closing in on ost var to sate stragglers, On 
the 14th, ag we entared Tengn in, Unyoro, they rushed ont from same Woods to 
atiace uf, bata few round of ball-carridge dispersed them. On the 18th we 
reentered Uganda. 

Howerer slightingly your readers may think of our trip to the Albert, 
honestly I do not suppose I have ever been guilty of such a harebrained 
fattept as this before," I sometimes think, though it would. have. been, en~ 
Aity contrary to ore had told ne been beter to bays launched the 
Yont and to have explored the lake, leaving the expedition to take care of 
‘itself, to perish or survive my abscnos. Dut 1 felt it would be too great a 
Pity, aud that if one road was closed. there might probably be others open; 
fo that after much deliberation with myself Lresolved to return and endeavour 
to discover a part of the shore more amncnable to reason and open to friendly 
‘fis than hostile Unyoro or Ankori. 

‘Though we rade sirick inquiries, we could glean no news of Gonion or his 
Heaters th natives of Uiyaopaka had never heard of ship aoy Yesl 
larger than nooo; and it is impossible that a vessel so singular aaa steamer 
‘ould approach near Usongora without the newsof sich an apparition becoming 
‘notorious, 

‘The eal knowledge we have been abloto acquire by out foreible ps 
fea the Alba 8 sof tho min 























iyaniz is considerable. The contour of the plateau separating: 
reservoirs of the Nile the Vietoriaand Albert Niyanzas, the structure 
re : tersheds, ani that of 








fad is singular people havo been discovered, besides portion of & 
dep gulf of the Albert whic I have taken the ber o cal, x honow at 
‘her Royal Highness the Princess, Beatrice Gulf. This, almost a'take of itself, 
formed by the promontory ‘of Usoagors, which’ runs south-west some 
miles from a point, 10 geographical miles north of Unyamy The 
fein othe gta tral by the etre of Tanga, Unyanyaky 
fpororo,. which coast-line runs a nearly s.s.W. course, etween, 
uy ‘Usongora extend the islands of the maritime state of Utumbi. 
Nese Gena ony te mtr cut Lake Aer, nae 
peopled by cannibals. North of Ukonju ‘great count 
tkeancn shire a Lake Alber inte esata ang as 
the east to Ukonjy on the west, Sovupyng the whole of the south 
and south-east coast of Lake Albert, North of Unyatopaks, on the east side, 
4s Traogara, and north of Irangara the district of Toro, Unyoro oocupies the 
‘Whole of the east side from the Murchison Falls of the Victoria to 
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for Unyampaks, Toro, Dub, and Trangara are merely dates of 
Tape the est yeotenity of Unga wae Ua ae 
iin tributary to Kable. Ttega, thous ty Nyika, King of Gate 
nde ltt i Gon all coma o'Sory aad Seas ae 
ir malt. Te fecnanty very land of 
Aruvller desirous of exploring it should hivo a thousand. Siders to protect 
It, for the natives, ike those of Ankor, eave for nothing Is uk nod poate 
Ain Ang te nendreree to aren moana emigre sad 
tes? a al-lako of considerable exteut” sever ls of rookeal, large 
isin enerted thickly with walt at alka brocdof very Tange dogs of ext 
feroity, anda rae of such longeleged natives teat ordinary torts 
Mand hm i rg ad oe, "hn zx, who hav vada hl 
tauntry forthe make of booty, ascribo w cool eourage Yo these paste, nci 
Which it tele ‘aumbers at well-known expertace wth aig ani pat 
ero of little aval ‘They ar, besides, exteetly anata aa allow hee of 
thal rite to Intermarry vith wtengers ‘Thee diet cousata solely Of tlk 
‘hae vole occupation conalsts in watching thee cowe, ef which thoy havea 
fumene number; aod it wus to eaptre smn of thet herds thatthe Beara 
of Uganda reat 100,000 ten, unr his Prine Miniter, to Usoagor The 
ea uci fr by al acount the Wag ured ote 
sy, ;with about 20,000 head ; but so dearly were they by the 
Joos of Human iif that it in-doubtfal whether nach a fold wil agate 
attempt Unga, 
ropote to rest hero a couple of days nd then to to Karagwe to 
Aistver another road To iene bd Rot 
ar eam on Lake Albert fn Unyampaka was situated i x. ong. 
81°24 0 by obeervation, and x. lat. 0? 25°0" by account. The promo 
of Usoogora ae west, was about 1 mle ee 






















Uiagve, Weera Unyawet Cetral Ao 
eee i Thon Bh 1670 
Fo dapat arital of Kamngwo with vety brave tntentions aa 
high asirttions. “Wo had diseoverel that the Kagess trtred tr arone lake 
stout 90 miles in length and trom 5 to 14 mile in toca, ol tha a 
shabbat was ul « poral, denp-towiog aren eee at 








tives and Arabs had crettod curious loa within our thd sae the te 
tainchead ofthis noble vers 

le tn vee 
Ample preparations for cro 8 
Of gral om the, he expedition, and on the 27th of 
Sach wt out ermal day of ote dopartare 


fromm re capital wo came to tho east sido of lake, m Tod 
em Teng, hart, 
Hating bey of water. "Wo marched along it eastrn shoes fo tres day 8 
{lstance of 36 mile; on tho fourth and fh days an obsteuoting ridge sat 
{k from our view while marching, bat by ocouslonally: mrmeunting, he 
tetacle T managed to obtain views of its streumlike water, at extegdl 
feu and south-west. On tho sixth day we came to Ubimbs, the frontier 
Kargwe, wher, tehind a ridge, which oxtends botween, Utimta, aad 10 
[ks Wo saw to extreme south’ end of tho lake we had #0 long followe 
rota pent f observation nea Unita ro sa luo a decided: chang {8 


‘The motintainous 
of the Kagera, which, extending from the Mo- 
* When in Unyoro we beard of large salteistrict fa Chi rection —J. A. @, 
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‘im south, continuo on a south-by-west course, became broken and confused 
in Southern Kishakks, and were penotmated from tho north-west by a wida 
valley, through which ‘iasbed into’ the Kagera a lake-like river called, Akat~ 
ar,” South-weat was see the course of the Kagera, whic, above the con 
acoso the Akanyara with it was nly wwising stam of 0 vary 
{feat depth or breadth, Such a river I thought might wall te created ly tho 
age of astern Urol aud Western Ubta, “My attention was dra 
from the Kagera to the Iake-like stream of Akanyart, abd several natives 
‘stated to tne while looking towards it that it was ap efficent of tho Kageray 
tod tat epi Int the Allert Nina, "Such an extrnordiary sar 
‘Ment a4 this should not be received and transmitted from mo to You a4 & foot 








elven, 
‘ager. Beyond the mouth of the Akanyaru 1 dared 
tot go, tho nativos of Kisbakka on the lft bank, and Uta on tho right 
nf area grat dal to wile nd that he eo lac rao talubicng 
the counties west of Uganda, Karagwe, and Uui, ave oeally aversion t6 














ranger. “The sight oven oft log seem sficient to end them into 
‘mad rage and of sp ing and bow-bending, ‘They are all 
in to the long ‘mortala of Bambira, who sounded the war-ery atthe 





sight of our inoffensive exploring boat floating on the Victoria Lake, 
‘Thay aro so dreadfully afraid of fxing thelr cal, ta fone cow dle fran 
sickness the whole country is searched to discover the stranger who has 
Dowitched the animal to death, and, if such « person be found, his life is forfeit 
40 the puctind, smallctrained ativen Maran beings freuently astonish 
one another in all countries with their hobbies, and by showing excessive 
Kaden fo ol orc, dogs, ets, elo isn IN the love which the 
Navajo, Waigantcr, “Wecttotnds, We-Kisbakks, Woguta, Wanyambo, 
and Watusi, exhibit fo sir cattle is an extreme, eccentric, and miser-like 
affection. in any of those countries for lak of one drop. 
et-tempered as Rumania proved lanl, Ee 
hever offered mo ven on fel ducing the tne I was with in and, 
had Becta me Spek hia ale would have Fel ie limb from limb, 
‘xcosve ovo fr fer cattle springs thelr bowtie to ntyager, 
Which snes from, iad of eile art danger tothe Hizey melee 
Saige quent od nyse of eanvnaythyboy owa t 
ues SC: Upthe Kuali Ubinas ees 
i bd and Tanda, Xam able fo 
itional, ils of tho source and course of the Kagera River, and I 
myself some small hope that ina few months from the present 
abla to explore fro another quarter tact of county Wiley 
1 believe contains the fountain-head of this river, Until that. 
following stand for the utmovt of our knowledge of it. From a 
ot Springs having an altitude of GB00 fect aboro the 
2 view of tha Ui Anan hh tare ait 
‘sroup cooaat of wo eugarlon! cones ahd a 
ut 40 rt. AMlasaay 
fpworo aod. usbda,” ‘Th 
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tmce the plateaux of Masai, Unyamwezi, Urori, south to the 
u a yrase vou wi poosee at iae steed oe stat 
‘the rivers, lakes, mouniains, basins, and plateaux Js from northeasterly to 
Ssouthewestriy. On a redccd sale it in even s0-with all the mountatridge: 
and ‘between the Lakes Victoria and Albert. It seems as if the throcs 
‘hich Alia sulleral—<ring that prand convulsion which tore her ast 
Teaved up these stupendous ridges, and sunk those capacious basins now fillod 
vit Iengtby and brad exjunses’of crystal clear water—were Kees and 
‘severest about these lake-regions ; for here the mountains are higher and the 
alleys deeper and narrower. We have no longer the wide, billowy plateau, 
‘the successive swells of which make travel aud exploration tedious, but lines 
f mountains of enormocs frame, wrratd from eich oer by dst narrow 
ey wth a loreal wonder presented tothe view at glance. 
Frou te Mean, whl lain towards the tiumbe cone, the 
‘were visible three lofty ridges separated by as many broad valleys. eg 
the Ishungo and Mavasi Ridge, west of the Ragera:Lake and Valley, aod west 
Of this wero two ridges, with the valley of Muvati between the two -eastera- 
fost, and the valley of Huanda Tutwcen tho two westeramet. ‘The (wo 
Jatter appear to run parallel with each other from and west of the Ufum- 
‘bir Mountains, and shut in the valley of the Ni Nawarango or Nawarongo 
iver, whic, sing i the Ufambio Montane, fows auth, by west between 
‘Muvari and Ruanda, and enters the Akanyaru Lake, which is 80 by 20 miles 
fe cet, Tron the Alaajars Lake ans the Abanara Hire, betray 
Tgufu and Kishi into the Kagera, ‘The Kagera Proper, coming from 
‘ruth-west, also enters the Akanyara Lake, but leaves it south of Ugly abd 
takes a curve north-tasterly between Ugufa and Western Usui, West of 
Akanyara I could obtain no certain intelligence, I have beard of apotber 
Jarge lake lying west, but what oonnection it has with tho Kagers, or whether 
ft ns any, T cannot lean deGaitely. One ays that is an arm of Lata Neige 
or Lake Albert, azother declares i to boa separate water, Whatever it bo L 
Soa al ele ovr tw at pl With sho eet 0 
te my explorations along the Kagera, 1 was paral famine in 
~ Tito fy ote Waren Sra terre slg tan 
‘ecplontion from this side of the Tanganyikar Somming up all te eances 
aes for me to do good work without exy vainly my, and 
the health and energy left in me, I saw it was to sit down and 
Inndh fvectives apt the sntrctable unten and that ws ar bee 
anil more manly to horry on to other rogions, and try Lake Albert by asother 
‘oat rm the oposite quarts.” Yon will perceive by thi ler that | 
‘now in Western Unyamveai, about fifteen days! journey from Ujijie What I 
hing nw St to roel quickly to Ui en elas th 
iy boat, snd from Uxige strike north to the Alberts and, if that 
‘ot open, 10 crs the Tanganyika aod travel north by eireltons course 
effect the exploration of the Albert, It may not be actually necessary t© 
txplore that lake, for Gordon or sme of his Ufters may have accomlibed 
the work, but Ihave no means of knowing whether they have dono #0 6208; 
‘it therefor reriain for me, i the fat bo pemsbl, to eeammavigato ite 1 
{80 Lsall strike out fer other regions aed coatings, elseubors, 
‘until my poverty of goods warns me to return. By the same bearer which 
Set Sina gag al eae aaa Pee 
. = 
Put in person into the hands of one of Gordon's officers; but it was not fated. 
foleso, “From Uji I sall send the duplicates of thes letier fo the cast 
tid, teforoT quite leave that port, expect fo pomeah oer geogapcal tems 
tans to 900, 
Gordon Pasa was kind enough to sed me a ‘Daily Telegraph’ of Desem- 
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‘ber 24, 1874, and a ‘Pall Mall Gazetta’ of the sama month, which T received 
Agel eae Tn the ‘Daily Tele- 








Tea a short letter from Cameron, dated May 3, 1873, wherein he says 
discovered tho outlet of the Tanganyika to bo the Lidkuga, Camere 
‘bas been fortunate au energetic, and doservos credit for the dlasovery. Dut 
0 mays he has not quite eiroimnavigated the Tanganyika, because he did not 
ink it worth while, after discovering the Lukuga, Tt tay be Carneron, by 
is omission, tas left me something to discover in this quater? but whetlce 
OF nob the Lady Alice shall not quit the waters of that lake until T have 
finished the two-thinds left unvisited by mo on my first expedition. In the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette? Tread a more startling statement, which deserves from 109 
a4 faba contratiction as no doubt it has received from Colonel Grant. he 
article stated that Colonel Long, of the Kayptain service, had deelaral that be 
ind just retarned from a visi to the King of Uganda, snd had discovered to 
bis that Lake Victoria was a body of water about 12 miles ia width 
Now, 1 do know it ax a fact that Colonel Long, or Long Day, was in Uy 
‘in July, 1878 5 but if he states that the Victoria Niyanaa is ‘only 12 miler ia 
‘Mrith, he states what every snub-nosed urchin in Uganda would declara to ba 
Tost astounding nonsense. ‘The width of 12 miles is what I would give t0 
‘Marchison Bay—a portion of which is visible from Kita, one of the Eis 
Barors capitals. If Monsieur Linant de Bellefonds, of the Egyptian servicn, 
Who discovered me in Uganda, is now in Europe, he is quested to publish ig 
opinion of Lake Victoria, even from what ho saw of it from Usatara, The 
cal Gaza” ai hat 1 wa alae Che pin (Coptain Burton 
it Speke had exarzorated the extent of Lake Victoria, Last year T sent 
4 map of tho soather, eastern, northern, aud north-west coasts of Lake 
Vitra, "Elona! ns packer yon Bat sketch-rmap of the south= 
Freesat whit you may compare Seke's hypthetie onto of He 
‘Teoria Uaks, and judge for yourselves whether Speke has brea gulty of 
mi tion, 
shoe Hever AM Seaxuer, 
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Angle Awan Expttn Cate Aft 
pe ty 176. 

Moran Panerrs,—My heart yeas to you and home. It is now one year 
gad five monthe since I heard a single ord fran yoo. reseed See 
Iota the day we let th cat, Since then Bie, 8. yestved some rare Rene 
(Blt Gonna Gotan yp; ut tat all went slo Sat 
Homes. God only knows whnt has hagpencd. "There is'no son knees See 
Pooosks here, or Cooktam Woods, T wees etter ie paces Sih ae 
arivet in Uganda. "Mi. 8. yn gong to the Sultan. ‘Tires moa? ws le 

soods, We wero in Ugaas five months’ land Gowing wit 
ilk and honey.” Wo then weat to the Albert Nigaaaa thiught Cyt 
by 8000 Wagnada vont bythe Sli, "We Snes ee 
ea the Albert Niyanany we resid there suds the Laker oe 
etrat in great hasta, We marched fr sixteen days fom two ovlock 
chad tet bar oye she ened Tee 
20 bal, but lay oa the grower e rey 
ought would have cotiel . " 

we jased a Gow mountsa rowed with foo, aa 
treme fooling the Nipanre "Teast sori ‘aout the 
they are ba They tala ogo ike 

‘January 1, 1876, and returned to Uganda on. tho Tithe 

hed Uganda do Wapato ttl to 

the Kagera Hirer, the mia souge of the ilu 
> 
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‘mo off Bat my time was not 
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rank off water, When we rachel Karazwo we fell in with somo Arabs 
st ly "We daomee a ake bee ales by 8," ay 0 
Totwater springs near Kagora River, the springs ax in nomber, 
olling, We lot Rarnzwe in Marah for the Wilderness of Nine Days. While 
‘wo were at Kargwe! visited the King, to sbow Him tho boat, He asked me, 
MWasl inlish ©" T said "Yea Hosaid, Speke was Engtiabyand he was a 
tts 2 mast ep ale” eke fave hare ite yer en; 
name fs al dh rage fo, Uzanda un Iarazwe, We are now in the country 
.0f Unambera—goot people, and. plenty of food. We have been noitly & 
‘month in the Wilderness, with but it food, An Arab ba travelled with ws 
Yo hare; he leaves us here for Unyanyembe, and wo go to Ujijt—about ono 
‘montis march,” ‘The Arsb will bring our leters to tho coast I hope when 
‘wo reach Uji to find somo Tetters and Tapers from home. Tam sometimes 
Tonely. T have no ono to talk to but Wack people. Although Tex talk 
Shab ery uel a nl, fd anything in thelr company 
famse me. ‘here Is no corafort’ inthis part of tho globe—hot wan and oll 
Aights. Wo have creased rivers and swataps, up to.our waists ia mud and 
water, for dyn ad days. ‘Thin, when we each eazy ther is bo kid aster 
to mako your bed; bat a nigger will throw down a ump of grssas you woul 
fon pig. ‘Then our food ia like cattle-food in England. It consists of dried 
Teans and pes, and Matarna coro, such an donkoyn ent, What would I give 
oe far an erst chan yon give to allry o ame puing, oeey 
‘cooked, But noone knows about that here. Tf you cannot eat, go without. 
* Bat thank God, T enjoy gow health. It is now three months since Isl 
fever.” Lam strong and fat Tn some placon white man ne thought cattle 
they aro great, ‘There aro any tribe of fine men, dremel In t= 
Tope-back oth, Asay are nao; anny aro dresed In tins yak abot 
shoulders, “Many have long hair others plat it in a thonsand pals, 
ith betds sewn on while the people of Uganda sbave all ef, and cary t¥ 
psn aloo ail and the pele of arg tan bows aad aos 
the people of Una nse ono wpenr with which they spear a man or an ox—Cey 
oat throw it—while the people hero use guns 
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TUL—Deveription of the Country and Natives of Port Moresby 
and Neighbourhood, New Guinea, By Octavius O. St0x#, 
PNG. 

(Gea, May 8th, 18703 

Ix 4 short noto addressed to the President from Anuapats 

(Port Moresby), ast, December T gave: somo acount of 

experiences in the Peninsula of New Guinea, and stated thai 

owing to tho groat diffculty, and at other times utter impor 

sibility, of procuring native carriors or guides, T and m 

ha en unable to ponetrate more hs 28 mle tao 

vA wets liberty of you a more detailed account 
my observations, regretti in shical point 

of wow, it shod ot embrace 82 mackat Shee Desisule as 
hhad hoped to have seen and heen able to deseribe, 
* sProceedings' 1. G8, vol. xx. p. 200, 
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Ina former letter from Somerset I hozarded the opinion that 
inor ponies would be eminently suited to insure the success 
of any lengthened journey into the interior and having siney 
prored, to my satisfiction, the unreliable character of the natives 
to act ascarriers, that opinion is now strengthened, . As a cattle 
country, the immediate neighbourhood of Anuapata is well 
adapted, and I would now venture to suggest the introduction of 

oats by any future Expedition proposing temporary location, as 

"ing ono of tho greatest bons it could import next to that of 
carrying power. ‘Choy aro hardy, breed quickly and plentifully, 
supplying some of tho most nutritious diet for invalid and 
others, 


Geographioal Feutures—When wo arrived at Anuapata on the 
20th of October, 1875, the hills around presented a barren and 
Patched-up appearance, ‘They jut out into the sea in w succes 
sion of low conical mounds, averaging 400 feet high, forming @ 
ange on either sido of the harbour, and becoming higher 
further they recede from it, ‘Their formation is limestone, and 
nixed witha covering of the poorest soil are fragments of decayed 
coral, while the sides are strown with pieces of rock, among which 
© red translucent: sort of flint, called by the natives vesika, is 
predominant, and also a white non-auriferous quartz, A seam 
of plumbago runs along the eastern shores of Fairfax Harbour, 
continuing ina mory or lost puro condition fora couple of miles, 
‘and it is the only metal which I positively know exists, The 
threo villages of Annapats, Tanapala, and Elevar, containing & 
total population of noarly 700, are situated on the beach east of 
tho harbour, at a distanco of 3 miles from ite opening; behind 
them extends a yalley of the samo length ; while Mount 'Tay 
hurti, rising, like the keel of a boat, 700 feet high, closes it in, 
‘Tho sides of all these bills partake of the sme barren nature, 
being partially covered by open forests of gum-trees (Euealypti), 
oaading § or 10 yards apart, the intervening spaces growing 
Coarse griss, 6 or 8 fect high, which is annually burnt dowa in 
the month of September, when it has become dried, like bay, 

un the excessive droughts aud tolar beat Patches of a = 

sorub or jungle. us lothe each mountain gully 
and ravine, at zaré intervals the lower portion of the hillsides 
being similarly adorned, ‘These trees are alive with the songs 
of binds, among which parrots and doves, of various speciog are 
the most common. ‘The hills along the coast must have risen 
from the sealevel within a comparatively recent epoch, for 
shells, such as the Chama, Strombus, Cyprea, Conus, Spondylus, 
Narita, &e.,like those existing in the sea at the present day, are 
found at a height of no less than 600 feet. ‘The whole country 





















is broken up into hills, mountains, detached ctising, sod alleges 
os ‘Di 
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such chains usually ronning nearly parallel with tho coast, but 
Tess rogular and not so numerous as they approach it 
‘Hence for the first 20 miles fairly fortile valleys and plains are 
ot unfrequently met with, though the mountain-slopes, which 
Tay be sal to obcupy three-fourths of tho entige are, stil retain 
‘their unkindly barren and rocky nature. ‘The land, nevertheless, 
Decomes gradually more fertile as you approach the interior, 
nd alter passing tho Hiver Laroki 10 mbes distant, numeroos 
‘mountain-streams and water-courses cut it up in various direc~ 
tions, assisting in no slight degree to the desired end. At the 
twenticth mile a total change in the character of the country is 
at once observable, and with it the bind-oF-paradise (Paradisea 
raggiana) and two other species are immediately seen. ‘The 
gum-trees and open country then give way to dense forests of 
fropeal vegetation, tall tres, ‘nd undergrowth, whieh com 
lotely cover the northorn ranges, excepting the upper part of 
fonnt Owen Stanley, with one impenctrable mass of foliage. 
‘Their summits boconi¢ rounder, less undulated, and their hoights 
fnoreaso to 4000 feot as they near the great central, backbone 
of the Peninsula, where Mount Owen Stanley rises in a double 
ik tow height of 13,205 fect. ‘The faco of this mighty rock 

18 rent into o sorios of voleanic irrogularitios, erovioo’, and 
chasins, throwing out arms in a westerly direction, white what L 
take to be an extinct crater exists below the western peak. ‘The 
more easterly of these peaks is called Bitoka, and the other 
Birikca, A narrow gap, seen some 8 miles to the south, and in 
dearly north-east direction from Anuupata, is tho only one 
comiblo in this imposing range, whose average height is about 
8000 fect, and it 1s probably through this opening that: the 
easiest way of crossing the Peninsula will be found, Native 
tracks are numerous in the open country, and likewise penetrate 
these interminable forests, winding sometimes over the bills and 
at others along the course of rushing streams, whose beds are 
full of many-coloured rocks, rounded by constant fection. 
Brick-red and green rocks are most conspicuous in the Veturt 
Rivalet, the former looking like marble, and being hard but 
exceedingly tough. White quarts is also common there, and in 
‘one place its bed is of a slaty nature, with veins of quartz running 
through it, nor ate many of the rocks found therein free from 
similar streaks. ‘This rivulet I have ealled Vetura, from the 
Aame of the mountain which supplies its first sources. Mount 
‘Vetura is situated 17 miles nortl-east of Port Moresby, and is, 
from its peculiar shape, an unfailing landmark. It forms the 
south-west point of the Vetura Range, whence it rises in © 
: ped mound to a height of S300 feet, the lower part 

ing clothed with vegetation; while tufts of grass are see 
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dlinging tothe bare rockwork above, which is worn into a suc- 
cession of irregular steps with yertieal rents in them, though 
the strata run nonely horizontally. ‘This range may be 2 miles 
wide and in length 8 or 10, curring round to, tho north-east, 
and forming on its west or inner side an amphitheatre of hills, 
1000 fect high, which includes within it the district of Munikaira, 
tnd soyeral villages, Upon the summit, at a height of 1600 feet, 
isa tableland, sloping alightly inwards, covered at its southern 
extremity with gum-toca:(vealypt), and then changing into 
dense serub, ‘Tho southern side ties from tho valley beneath, 
Tike the walls of somo levinthan fortress, and.on tho inner side 
tho rocks fall porpendicularly fora distance of 200 feot,* whenco 
ered Hopes trend towards tho stream below, ” Leapin 
mm the tableland over the tall cliffs is w cascade, called 
mariah, which falls in ono unbroken yolume into tho gorge 
that conduots its waters to. the Vetura Rivulet This stream 
Averages 15 yards wido, and when I saw it (in Decombet) wat 
2 foot deep, running in a. westerly dirvction with a current of 
8 milos an hour, though aftor sovere rains it is much swollen, 
overflowing its Danks in many placos, and assisting to givo mgtric 
ment by this meaus to tho belt of tall trees rising on either 
hand. “A valley woparates: the most northerly point of Mount 
Astrolabo—-Variala-—from_ Vetura to its north, and. through 
this winds the river, ealled Larokt, alrendy montioned, when it 
takes a tum northwards towards the high, mountains, Tt is 
fomietimes spoken of as the Mansmann by the inland tribe, 
flowing westward, and filling into the sea at the village of that 
name, situated nt tho month of the Usborne, in Redscar Bay, 
Which is,no doubt, one and the sume river, or a branch of i. 
On the authority of several natives T am inforined that another 
branch of tho stme river empties itself into the sea. at Karo, a 
village immediately to the south of Hood Point. ‘Tho width 
where we crossed it, nearly 30 miles inn direct Tino from its 
mouth, was 35 yards; depth 6 fect, and current 4 miles an hour, 
while te waters must remain fresh wntil within a comparatively 
short distance of the sea. Owing to the force and depth of this 
cuurront on baggnye could not ‘by carried over, x0 « raft hud to 
becoetuct nl nl cured by ng ope efor fae 
it on the rolling tide. ‘Tho banks, which are of rich black 
rise abruptly to height varying from 4 to 10 foot above th 
surfuco. "A few miles lower dow, where I firt eamo upon it 
they woro of tho former hight; hence, after heavy rains, it 
overflows at such places, ereating swamps on ite subsidence. "A 









































* ‘The appearance of this mountain reminded me of Gunib—Shamy!'s stronghold 
fn the Cannons 
‘Alter the manner of the Stach, near Interlachen, in Switertand, 
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“Delt of trees on either side, some of whose trunks measure 4 feot . 
‘in diameter and 100 feet high, growing perfectly erect and void 
of lower branches, marks the river'scourse. ‘Theriver is nearly 
lear of snags and fallen trunks, butits rapidity and its numerous 
windigs conden it for purposes of navigation, excep 
to small steam-launches. The Vetura Rivulet flows 
into it a little west of the point at which we crossed, and it 
ieschives tho watars of several ewalloc siroams. Among these 
the Baikuns, 6 miles on the track thither from Anna 
4 fect wide and 3 feet deep, may be mentioned. On the road 
to Moant Astrolabe, 9: miles in’ ¥.x~x. direction, such another 
stream is crossed, flowing southwards towards Bootlers Inlet, as 
swell as numerous dried-np watercourses, varying in size from 
‘mere ditches to ordinary brooks. Daring the miny season these 
amust all be, more ot less, filled with water. Many parts of the 
country are divided into districts, which vary in vame from the 
illages they respectively contain, 
Naive Ouldecions The iahabitants of each village own the 
ceonntry for several miles around. ‘The members of each family 
possess a plot of land as near as possiblo to their own homes, 
Ti toundarice of which are clearly defined and understood by 
their next neighbours, if not by the entire village. Either the 
holo or » part of this is neatly fenced in, and planted with 
Bananas. In the neighbourliood of Anuapata the hill-sides aro 
‘covered by such plantations, which must occupy a total nren 
‘of some 890 acres. Yams und taros, disposed in very limited 
‘quantities among the bananas, constitute the remaining portion 
OF the agrioultural produce of Port Moresby. “Owing, however, 
to the inferiority of the soil, many fail to bear, and none attain 
‘hat perfection which we find them doing in the intorior. "There 
he’ frequent rains among the ‘mountains cunse the sola 
become very life-giving and nutritious, so that the land. pos 
esses all tlio qualifications necessary to its successful cultivac 
fion. Bananas grow luxuriantly ; while sugarcane, yams, taros, 
‘and sweet potatoes attain an immense size. ‘Tho breadfrult 
treo (Gardenia edulis), betel (Areoa eateehu), mango (Mangi- 
Fora indica), called yahi by the natives, and sago-palm (Suus 
Ramphii), are indigenous, though the later is scarce, abounding 
‘at Hema and further north-west in large quantities. ‘Tl 
is cultivated in tho interior; and T'likewise found chilies, 
<eucunbers, water-inelons; vogetable-marsows, and small purple 
grapes. |A rosecoloured stone-rut, resembling an apple in 
mi and taste, having a white pulpy interior, called ty 

















thi 
Ratives maita, was plontifal, Wild oranges grow sparsdly. in 
‘the ‘vicinity ‘of Yule Island (Roro), andthe nutmog:tere 


Clyristiea Fragrans), is abundant more to the west, near the 
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Fly River. That other tropical fruits and spices would flourish 
jin the interior of the Peninsula there is little doubt, for both 
soil and climate seem essentially suited to the cultivation of 
coffee. Of the sugar-cano there are already eight indigenous 
sorts; and by adopting the terrace-system of irrigation, rice 
might be male to form an important item in her produelions. 
Tn the open land a cotton-tree (Bombaz pentandrum) is not 
uncommon, and the growth of the plant might be attended 
with-satisfactory. results, Coco-nut groves are usually found 
overshadowing tho cousivillages of the Peninsula, ‘though, in 
proportion to the population, who partly subsist upon the fruit, 
they aro generally inadequate to their requirements, In. the 
eightouthood of Hood Point, however, they are particularly 
Jentifol; hence annual trading voyages are made by the 

food Point natives in the montlis from October to January to 
‘Anuapata, bringing coco-nuts from the south, and sago. from 
the north, which they chiefly exchange for earthenware pottery. 
Jn times’ of extremity they are forced to subsist upon the 
mangrove fruit. 

‘Races—The race inhabiting the Eastern Peninsula of New 
Gninea differs materially in physique from that peopling the 
main body of the island westwards. ‘Their colour varies from 
light yellowish-brown to rich cofive-brown; whereas the pure 
Papuan about the Fly River has an intensely dark brown skin, 
Tat not nearly Mek shade ideo, similar tho islanders 











of the Loyalty Group. In stature, the meo of the Eastern 
Peniusula are, as a rule, not so tall; and in disposition are less 
warlike; but they are endowed with a greater degree of intel- 





ligence, that: only req? ing to raise them from their 
present lethargy into civilisation. It is a notable fact, not- 
withstanding, that the Papuans appear to possess the art of 
figure-carving, colouring, and imitation in a greater measure 
than the. more docile race; and it would not surprise me to 
find, when more is known of them, that, but for their cannibal 
pore ry 000 m000 enlightened than most-savage 

So little intercourse, however, has been had with them, that 
Tshall be content for the present to confine my observations 
to the people among whom I have lately been residing. 

It is difficult to draw any positive conclusion as to where 
the light race of the Peningula first came from, or at: what 
remote period of time such influx took place. ‘That they are 
not the trao aboriginals of the island is as certain as that they 
are not pure Malays. Their character is entirely different from 
that of the quiet, apathetic, reserved, and undemonstrative 
Malay; and though some aro of the same yellovish com- 
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lexion, the great majority are very mach darker. The hair 

Ofte Malay ts black; long, nnd sttaight; but in tho race wo 
tare considering, it is black, and sometimes auburn, long, and 
frizzed ; varying in colour, though not so much in form, among. 
the different tribes. Their hair resembles. mostly that of the 
Eastern Polynesians, though it is more frizzed; their come 
plexions are darker; they are more vivacious, and the nose in 
some is slightly less aquiline. 

‘The construction of their language i similar, in some instances, 
te that of Eastern Polynesia; several words being also alike, 
while others are evidently derived from it.* I am therefore 
induced to believe that the people now inhabiting the south- 
east portion of New Guinea have in some far distant time made 
their way thither from the eastern islands of the Pacifie, residing 
at various places on their way, until theft population becoming 
foo numerons, or from other causes, they or their offsprin 
‘were compelled to wend their way further westward. On lan 
ing, they have driven many of the aborigines from the seas 
Const ; and afterwards multiplying in population, have extended 
their invasion to the interior, until the whole Bastorn Peninsuley 
s0 fur as I have seen and 'beliove, is now peopled by them, 
Tntermarriages between these two peoples must. have taken 
Place, and it is the result of this mixture which has placed 
thereon a race far above the ordinary savage in both physical 
‘and moral attributes, 

Arita Divisions —This Papua-Malay rave is divided into mam 
tribes, we find Scotland was formerly into s0 many clans, euch 
speaking a distinct language or dialect—a circumstance which 
may be accounted for in two ways. Either they have landed at 
farlots poris; or they have Hived in such a dato of dictsion 
one with another that thoir languages have ceased to bear more 

a faint resemblance to each other, and in some cases none 
Whatever. Of these two theories I am inclined to believe the 
former. It is impossible at present to say how many tribes the 
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‘Peninsula contains; but if we place the unknown portions against 
those occupied by tribes whose names and the approximate 
‘position of whose country I herewith give, we shall have a total 
‘omber of nearly twenty, thouzh this would not represent moro 
than half the number of dialects spoken. For its sizo New 
Guinea will be found to possess more languages and dialects 
than any other country, probably, in the world. 
‘Commencing at the north of the Gulf of Papua, we find:— 


Istly. The Tlema tribe, extending along the coast from Muro, 
alittle north of Freshwater Bay, to and including Oiabn, situated 
about 10 miles above Yule Island (Horo), distance 50 miles 

Quily. The Maiva tribe, extending coustwise from Oiabu, to 
and including Kapatsi, sitiated to the west of the Manumana 
(Usborne) River, distance 45 miles 

Srdly. The Motu tribe, extending along the coast, from 
Kapatsi, to and including Kapakapa (close to Round Head), 
distance 60 miles. 

Athly. The Koitapn tribe, living on eminences overlooking 
the sea, and occupying the country of the Motu. 

Sthly. The Kirapuno* tribe, extending along the sea-const 








from Kapakapa to Muru, distance about 40 miles. 
Gthly. The Mountain ‘tribe, called Koiari by the Mota, and 
Kuni by the Kirapuna, are the most widely diffused, occupying 


‘a large area in the interior, the limits of which lengthways are 
uncertain, but which includes the whole country lying behind 
‘Amuapata so far as Mount Owen Stanley, if not further. 


These are the tribes with whom I have come in contact 
during my travels in the Peninsula. ‘The Lema, Maiva, Motu, 
and Kirspuno speak perfectly distinct languages; while the 
Koitapn and Kotari are dialects one of the other, though quite 
dissimilar to any of the remaining four just named. 

‘West of ant adjoining Tema is the Namau Papuan tribe, 
spoken of by the Mota with great abborrence, os being given to 
cannibalism. ‘Their country extends from Muro to Ipiko, one 
of the furthest points westwards to which the trading-canoes of 
the Motu ever go, and near to which is a large river that, in all 
probability, is the Aird. Not far from that point the country 
of the Daudé Papuan commences 

Each Papna-Malay tribe either varies slightly in physique, oF 
has some peculiar characteristic of its own in dress, manners, oF 
sage whereby. canbe realy distinguished fiom anoher 
In dress alone, for instance, the Kirapuno differs from the Motu, 
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inthe substitution of a yellow-stained belt fora plain uncoloured 
‘ono; ad in e shell beings ranpended by bene oohale ‘The 
‘Koiati and Koitapu wear shells similarly s only by two 
or three front locke, instead of ono Track 006, anda head arose 
made‘from the fur of the enseus, as woll as a. head-cloth, is 
iar to them ; but the latter article is not so generally worn 
By the Koiari. ‘The Motu wear no shelle suspended in this way ; 
while the Hema and Maiva may be distinguished by their tinely. 
netted collars and belts, and the Loma by their shell-wristlets, 
&e. ‘The tattooing likewise differs among the yarious tribes, 

Te is with the Jloma that we fist sos certain distinct cha- 
tactetisties of both races blending into one. ‘There the spear, 
hitherto the war-weapon of the Peninsula, is first thrown aside, 
and the bow and arrow of the Papuan adopted in its place, made, 
however, of dark smooth cocontt-wood, instead of the vibked 
Bamboo. ‘There, too, the cannibal habits of their western neigh- 
bouts cease, yet they do not attain to that nico sense of trcto 
Focaliar mong those to the cast which despises the flesh of 

logs and rats.“ Polygamy is common among them, as with the 
Papuans, ieee this is the exception among tho Basten race. 
‘They vary in depth of colour, some being as light as any Motu, 
hile the majority are hulf ‘a shade darker. Having briefly 
‘poted certain characteristics of this tribe common to both races, 
I now propose to give some account of the Mota and others 
among whom I principally resided, 

The Motu Tribe-—This tribe is short of stature, the ave 
height of the men being only 3 feot 4 inches, and of the worse 
A tect 11} inches respectively, while the girth round the chest 
of the former averages 2 fect 0 inches. ‘The colour of their skin 
Naries in different individuals, though not so much as it dee 
among the Kirapuno, the lightest. resembling in depth of shade 
8 Portuguese, and the darkest being; of a chocolate colour, In 
tho children the hair is black, aud often straight or in singleta 
Mhough T have seen it in sone few instances approaching the 
oolly head of the negro. In the young men it might bo takes 
Ter black: by the general observer, though it is usually black 
nly near the roots fuding off towards the extremities tom buret 
Sienna tint, more noticeable when the sun shines upon it. Indy 
chielly worn frizzed out into a light airy mass, projecting 6 inches 
found the cranium, for which purposo a frizzing-fork or ddluact 
is constantly worn in it,” ‘The ‘lderly men base shorter hair, 
Which bocomes thinner with age, and either takes the form of 
dark curving locks, leaves the top part of the head naked, or in 
Pateneanees tums grey. ‘That of the women is the sames 
‘but on the death of a husband it isskilfully shaved. of bya piece 
of shell, though allowed to grow again. ‘heir features are rather 
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the other coast-tribes I 
have mentioned, the men wear no hair on the face, the roots of 
which re artificially extracted, leaving only the eyelashes. The 
young men are slightly built but well proportioned, athletic in 
Appearance, and as a rule not bad-looking, und intelligent. ‘The 
ian form of eye is just perceptible ina yery few, but in 
‘each tribe its colour is chestnut. The forehead is high, and not 
+0 flat as ina European, curving sharply at its junction with the 
eranium; but it is not prominent. The face is ovaliform, and 
the maxillary profile only moderately proguathous. Whe nose 
is aquiline, but inclined io thickness, having tho apex rounded 
off andl tlie nostrils very slightly distended, while the true Roman 
shape is occasionally niet with. ‘The ears are small, mouth rather 
Jarge, lips of the medium thickness and well formed, feet and 
lands large, In one or two per cent. of the population the 
Jewish type of feature among the sterner sex is unmistakable, 
hh in the others there is no similarity whatever. On the 
is adjoining the mainland to the west of the Gulf, among 
the ‘Torres Straits islanders or Kulkaliga race, which is more 
allied to the Papuan, I observed this type more frequently 
presenting itself. 

The Koiari—In this tribe the features likewise differ, but 
the colour of the skin is more uniform, the shade not varying 
perceptibly from the darker among the Motu. ‘They may be 
Classod into two. types, the one having aquiline and the other 
flutter noses, with nostrils more distended. In every ease the 
forehead is high, the cheekbones slightly prominent, and the 
face generally elongated, mouth large, and lips somewhat thicker 
than those of the Motu. ‘Their teeth are discoloured black by 
betel-chewing; and the chin is finely shaped, several wearing a 
short curly. beard, whiskers, and moustachios. ‘The average 
height of the men is 5 fect 3 inches, and of the women 4:feet 
9} inches; while the Koitapu, whonext approach them in man 
ners and general appearance, measure only 5 feet 1 inch and 
A feet 8 inven reayectivelys, but although shorter of stature 
than the Motu, they are more thickly-built, muscular, and 
powerful-looking men. ‘They are more generously disposed; 
‘equally cheerful; evidently witty, energetic, and quick to com- 
Drchend, though timid a fiat of. stangers ‘Two men alone 

iffered in the manner of wearing their hair from all the rest I 
‘have seen or heard of as inhabiting the Peninsula, the one being 
matted like a mop, after the manner of the Kulkaliga race, ani 
‘the other consisting of a series of small tufts covering a head of 
ong, frizzed hair, In both cases the skin was darker, though at 
freee imperceptibly sand the nos, vas flatter, otherwise 
Tittle differenee could be traced in their physiognomies from the 
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remainder of ths Koiari. Although in neither easd the hair 
‘grew naturally so, but was simply the manner of dressing it, the 
Fierence might reasonably bo drawn thet they were either imi- 
tating in this respect the fashion of a former people inhabiting that 
part of the Peninsala, or that they had journeyed among a distant 
le by sea, which to. mountain-people is atleast improbable. 
Pedho Tena-—'Tbo Tema aro taller, and generally’ ai zhtly 
darker thon the Motu, the average height of the men 
5 feet 54 inches, and of the women 6 foot I inch. ‘Their features 
are rather coarser, varying in form and expression, and their 
hair is blacker. Tt is wom parted seross the eranium from ear 
to eat, when itis frizved out in front and behind into light way; 
bunches. ‘They are industrious cultivators of the soil, and thei 
country is productive in sago, and all ordinary vegetables and 
fruits common to the country. ‘Those whom’ met exhibited 
great friendship, which in some instances almost amounted to 
Affection, and they were far more diligent than the Mota, A 
tradition current among the latter people states that tobacco or 
Auleu was frst introduced from their country by Motu trading 
eanoes, probably about one hundred years G0. 

The Maiva.—Tho Maiva resemble the Hema in physique 
mote than they do the Motu, whilo their average height is the 
game. Several dialects are spoken among them} that of Yule 
Island (Rore) being very dissimilar to others spoken on the 
mainland. Indeed, the Roro natives are lighter; and vary 
sufficiently in physique from those on the mainland to warranc 
the conclusion that they must have landed there at a more recent 
date. What would assist in supporting this opinion is that, 
whereas the district of Roro to the north, Lavel to tho south 
and Derena to the west, belong to tho present inhabitants; the 
district of Boira, to the cast, has been conquered from them by 
the inhabitants of Mon, « village situated on the mainland 
opposite, ‘The Maiva proper appear also to be more hospitable 

an the islanders or than the Motu, 

Kirapuno—Without doubt the most handsome tribe, 
not only in the Peninsula, but in the whole of New Guinea, ae 
the Kirapuno peopling the neighbourhood of Hood Point. The 
colour of the hair first attracts the attention, being among the 
children of alight golden colour, and among the young mes andl 
fiomen of a xich auburn, decreasing in brilliancy with age, s0 
that an elderly man frequently appears to have. black, lair, 
although on closer examination it is generally found to retais 
atedilsh tint* ‘The hair grows in ringlets or curling looks, 
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which, combined with its colour, the comparative fairness of 
their ckins, their symmetrical features, and the fine proportions 
of their bodies, constitute them a people of surpassing, beauty. 
‘This, however, is an attribute seldom enjoyed by the women or 
alderly men, although as children they are pictures of loveli- 
ness. Ihave seen an Albino among this people as fair as any 
Buropean ; similar freaks of Nature being not unfrequent among 
the Polynesians. ‘The weapons ordinarily used by them are 
the spear, stone-club, and sword-club or paru, 4 feet long, made 
of'a black wood called orfa by the Motu, and partially orna- 
mented. 

General Character of the Tribes—The general character of 
these tribes differs widely from that of the pure Malay, and 
toa less extent from that of the Polynesian, which is chiefly 
owing to intermarsiages with the latter; but is, no doubt, 
a en some measure to unacoustomel,atmomperi¢ and 
Gietary influences caused by change of location. They are 

‘and Inughter-loving people, fond of speaking, and loving 
fa joke when not played in a too practical form upon themselves 
but are hot of temper and quick to resent a supposed injury, 
though soon reconciled, and I have known them to bring some 
teifling present as a sort of apology for any hastiness on their 

hey. are fairly moral, but by no means modest ; clean 
fa their habits, particularly so in their eating, and generally 
active. They are peacefully disposed towards the white man 
when they understand his pacific intentions, and soon become 
Attached. ‘The women are not debased, as we find them among 
the Papuan race, but mix freely with the men, attending to 
their domestic ccoupations, and being the reverse of shy at 
forvigners when thy havo once gut acoustomel to their Sight 
‘Thott akin, unlike that of the Kulkaliga and Popuan mices, 
no disagreeable odour attached to it; and they are fond of 
all sweet-scented herbs, with which they often decorate their 
arms and heads. The women are great talkers, taking an 
active part in every disturbance and discussion of interest, and 
making the hardest and most determined bargains, so. that 
‘where the husband fails his wife generally succeeds, When 
allowed liberties, they do not fail to take advantage; and at Port 
‘Moresby, in particular, they are accomplished thieves, inveterate 
liars, confirmed beggars, and ungenerous to a degroe.* ‘These 
‘are their four worst characteristics; but we found those in the 
nterior, and other visitors from north and south, quite different, 
though’ whether natnrally so or through fear I cannot say. 
Whoever the settler, a firm and determined bearing ought to 
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he exercised from the first, so as to prevent’ the natives from 
becoming too familiar, or any non-observance of this may lead 
o serions consequences with unscrnpulous white people who 
would not hesitate to shoot down those who had been accus. 
tomed to rank themselves among the priviloged. Although 
hasty, the torm “savage,” as applied to. these people, is a total 
mistiomer, for they are neither cannibals, nor possess other 

ding qualities which mark most savage tribes: 

th sexos are very vain of their outward appearance il 
their bodies, and adorning thomsolves with shell, feather, 
bone-ornaments, and, on all festive occasions, cach trying to 
outvio the other in his scanty wantobe. ‘They aro friendly with 
other tribes,* although none feel perfoctly secure in the country 
of anothor ; with what degree of reason, however, I am unablo to 
fay; as they always appear to be hospitably treated, judgin 
from those casos which havo come under my observation, Te 
is cortain that th inland trio is regarded by tho Motu with & 
sort of superstitions dread, notwithstanding that peaco was 
formally mado between them a couple of years ngs, as thoy 
found it would bo advantageous for both, » Long droughts ome, 
trary winds, oF any calamity such as they might bring abot, te 
‘often attributed to them, 

Intaletual Charucterisien—Tho Motu have measure equals 
ing nearly one fathor, callol dinun, calculated by. the outs 
stretched arms, asin Polynesia, ‘Their year consists of thirtems 
months, daly named, and ealenlated from the new moons; but 
they aro not subdivided, excepting into halfyoars, named 
Fospectively after tho north-west and. sontheeist, monernc 
‘Their numerals extend to ono million kere, whilo the Pupaans 
and Knlkaliga count only up to three. ‘Their surnnanes 
tally havo some peculiar signification, a for instance, these of 
the threo Anuapate chiof, Ia, Kuba, and Boi, meaning rosposs 
tively tomahawk, sky, and night, Each treo, shrub owes ge 
particular kind of ine, is distinct named, as well as tho 
Winds and many of the stars. ‘This alone shows some advan 
ment towards civilisation and their inquisitiveness conceraie 
any now thing thoy soo or hear marks thetn ns an intellect 
People rather than the reverse, ‘They dislike the dark 

caves the beauty of the fairest among them, Thi 

may be as great a reasoui for their friendliness to the whive 

an as for the dislike to the lightooloured races by the 
ypuans. 
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and Manufactures-—Tho duties of the Anuapata 
(ota) women ‘consist in bringing firewood, also water in 
Catthenwaro vessels ot hordus, from a small, and the only, 
tonning stream half-a-mile away; attending to the cooking, 
‘which is done on the raised floor inside their houses ; trimming 
the banana-plants, and tying up the bunches carrying fruit and. 
vegetables from their plantations in large net-bags or hiapas 
suspended from the head; in making pottery, and attending to 
the children, Usually they make two journoys daily for water, 
the pitcher, which contains as much’as an ordinary bucket, 
being carried upon tho shoulder without any apparent effort, 
The duties of the men aro less arduous, consisting of hunting 
wallabies or mikanis (a small species of kangaroo), which are 
Yory plentiful ; digging, and attending to the fencing of their 
planthtions or wmas; making twine or varu from tho fibro of 
the pandanusleat; in making fishing-nets or rekia; and in 
‘manufacturing body-ornaments, in which they are assisted by the 
‘women and children. ‘hoy fish with theso nets, but aro not so 
expert as tho Kirmptno, who make that one of their ehief occu 
pations and eyon sell fish to tho Motu themselves for pottery 
Hhon thoy call there on their trading voyages. |The fishing- 
spear or Zaraud, resembling a bosom, is also sometimes used. 
‘Tho art of making earthenware pottery is confined to tho 
Motu, and forms tho staple trade of their country, whereby 
atives aro induced to come from long distances, both north and 
south, for the purpose of procuring some, which they axo enabled 
to do by the sale of their agricultural produce, | ‘They are mado 
of a red or slate-coloured clay, the top and bottom of the 
Pitcher being worked separately over an earthenware monld, 
And, when in'a damp state, patted together by means of a flat 
Doatd, assuming when finished two globular forms, differing only 
. in the size of the aperture, ‘They are then baked in an open 
fire constructed on the beach, 
‘That called a hordy, for carrying water, has a less aperture 
than a wr used for cooking, both being fitted with a lip. 
‘Their diameter averages 14 inches, but I havo seen some in the 
chiefs’ honses as large as 24 inches. A bowl or nao is tho 
third and last form of pottery manufactured by this interesting 
people. hoy are mechanicians, making drilling-machines on 
precisely the same principlo.as those in use among the Poly- 
hesians. ‘Tho fly-wheel, which is of wood, is fastened to an 
upright spindle, when, by means of a twisted cord attached to 
‘op, it is made to revolve to and fro. ‘The cutting-tool used 
is flint or vesika, with which the hardest shells ean be per- 
forated. ‘The Tema make neater drills, having stone fly-wheels 
instead of wood. 
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eo itages and Popudation.—ANl the villages of the coast-tribes 
‘are built so low down upon the beach that, at high-mater, the 
sea flows under the houses, which are consequently built ‘pon 
let into the shingles, so that the floors are from 6 to 
10 feet above. These villages may average 4 miles ‘apart, each 
containing sixty honses, and six inhabitants to the louse, the 
distance between them varying from one Village in 30 miles to 
‘three villages in halfa-mile, which, reckoning the coastline of 
the Peninsula at $00 miles,* would give a epilation of 73000, 
he inland villages are thinly scattered, and are not 20 lage, 
‘The largest we saw did not contain more than fifteen house, 
fgnd the smallest only five houses. Dividing the Kolar country 
nto sections of 10 miles square, we might find ten villages 12 
each containing the same number of houses, which, with an 
average of six inhabitants per house, would give us a popula: 
tion of 600 to 100 aquare miles; or taking’ the area‘of the 
Peningula ot 21,000 square miles, would give un inland popes 
tion of 126,000. | If this be added to the seacoast popalition f2 
would make the total peninsular popalation to number 198000, 
Gr nearly ten persons to the square mile, This I beliove to's 
hacbaly method by which an approximate estimate ean be 
biained. The inland villages «reer often isolated, but are 
bile comparatively close £2 2b other, so that many aries 
nent Passed by without seeing any signs of one, 
Pride cole cit be Suddenly seen on the surrounding hill-tope, 
or high up on their slopes, but never in the valleys, 
Habitations—The Motu houses are generally arranged in a 
Single, but very irrogular, line along the beach: with the back 
the sea; and the front inland. ‘They average 35 fee 
Tong by 15 fect wide, and 12 fect from the floor to the centre 
Sagis, 7206 which slopes downwards on either side, the crite 
Tees Reewbling quantity of pigeon-cotes placed upon poles, 
. coarse grass, 
fh She foots aro made of wide boards, generally obtained 
SHE aies of some old canoe. A landing projects ont hes wn 
with the floor on the land side, over which ie grass verandah, 
ied Wy rouehly-constructed ladder 6 fect wide asa 
is had to the interior by an open doorway from the he i and 
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quantity of old ashes, always kept in the centre of the oor, 
and the cooking-pots set in readiness upon them. ‘The fire is 
Tighted between three empty pitchers, which are placed so as 
to form a triangle, when another, containing the food to be 
cooked, is placed upon the trio, The inside beams support 
their hunting and war-weapons, sundry fishing-nets, net-bags 
filled with their most prized body-ordaments, and ‘usually’ a 
drum, &e, ‘The whole are neatly dispersed, and the interior is 
fairly clean, though, on the death of an inmate, the beams and 
‘other conspicnous places are blackened by smoke or lamp-black. 
‘The ten tefrain fom eating wtil after their return from the 
chase, but at other times they have three regular meals a day 
in their own homes, 

__ The Koiari houses usually face a common centre, or are built 
in rows faci one another, ae an open e between, 
With the Chief's house at one end, Their size and general form 
much resemble those just described, being likewise built on 
poles, but the height ‘of the floor from the ground does not 
foverally exceed foot. This oor is made of sugo-palm stalks 

id width-ways, the broad end of ono being laid between the 
narrow end of the adjoining ones. ‘The front is also made of 
sago-palm stalks placed vertically, and fitted with a door of the 
same material swinging upon hinges, constructed from certain 
creepers. This front, however, partakes of the nature of a par- 
tition, as it is placed 4 or 6 feet back, thus leaving a stage of 
such width whereon the traveller sleeps, and the inmates spend 
much of their time, Sheaves of grass 4 feet high are placed as 
‘ornaments at each end of the roof, and the whole is particularly 
clean and neat, though, from the necessarily mneven nature of 
the floor, it is Tess comfortable than a Motu house. Indeed, it 
is common to see a Kojari with huge hard swellings on either 
thigh derived simply from this, cause. Each Kojari village 
palais one or more ahora or hows, pictureaquely built among 
the foliage of some tall tree, at-a height of 30 or 35 feet above 
the ground, reached by a ladder of bamboos tied together. 
‘They seem to be thus raised aloft in order that Vata, the evil 
spirit, who both they, the Koitapu and Motn, fear, and who is 
supposed by them to wander about the surface of the earth 
during the dark hours of night, may have the greater diffieulty 
in gaining a foothold. At the same timo it answers all the 
Purposes of a sentry or look-out station. ‘The Koitapu houses 
resemble the Koint those of the chiefs being rather larger than 

rest. 

Religion, Superstition, Charms—None of these tribes believe 
ina God, although they have some idea of a future states for 
they will point over the sea, and say that after death their 
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jrits will inhabit the space above it called Taurau, draw- 

fe voldisination, in: thst truaatiooal alas bgtrosn tha good 
bad, ‘This and the fear of Vala appear to constitute the 

‘only somblance to any religious feeling that exists among the 
but notwithstanding this, they, but especially the inland tribe, 
aro olighthoarted and’ frec from caro, that a hoppy contrast 
might be drawn between the feeling of contentedness pervading 
its community and that of many a European town, A few 
years ago they had no idea of any other land existing but their 
‘wn, hence the date of their first sottling in it must be remote, 
‘At taro intervals tho sail of some distant ship would be spied 
‘on the horizon, but it was generally supposed to be a spirit 
ing over the surface of the deep. They aro ready to attrie 
Bate ny oxtmordinary occurrence to supornaturil. agency 
either of man or of Vata, and when they saw rockets. piercing 
tho heavens they imagined the stars were being communicated 
with; one, descending near a chief's house, was’ placed in front 
of it'asacharm, Stono charms aro sometimes placed in the 
houses of the Motu to.cure an invalid from sicknoss, or are 
placed in the plantations to make them more fruitful, Any 
liarly-shapod stone is tranusod up for suc « purpor, those 
saw having been ouly a few inches long and shaped like an 
Jase. Perhaps tho most valued charm is that worn it 

0 and war for giving them supernatural strength, endurance, 
and gracefulness. No inducoment will make them part with 
theso excepting in an isolated instance, such as after. throo 
months I was fortunate in finding. As theso vary in different 
tribes, I will briefly describe those T have seen, 

‘Tho Motu Koteiva is mado of two rows of boars’ tusks placed 
Between a light frame 12 inches long, each row containing 
eleven sot of tusks diminishing in size as they near the centre, 
and having their convex sides outwards, ‘The whole are 
traversed by a longitudinal strip along the centre, and each end 
ig hung with native ribbons of tappa. During fights it is held 
vertically in the mouth by these ribbons, so that it han 
suspended, and during dances it is carried iu the mouth by the 
upper frmowork in a longitudinal position, The mon only 
wear these charms. 

‘The Koiari and Koitapu Musikaka are both alike, and always 
accompanies them, being ordinarily worn suspended from the 
nook, It is made of tortoiseshell, 12 inches long by 6 wide, 
each side being fitted with three sets of bonts’ tusks fastened on 
the edge with their concave sides outwards. Red seeds and a 
couple of shells ornament the front, while a pices of eoconnt= 
cloth, 9 inches wide, overlaid with’ feathers ‘and fastened on 
behind, hangs down to a depth of 4 inches. \'string of lange 
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hollow seeds, which clang together, and a mouth-piece behind, 
complete this charm. Its used oxy in war, and when carnied 
in the mouth their features, as though involnntarily, imme- 
diately assume a defiant expres 

‘The Kirapuno Kolsiva consists of a split bamboo, 16 inches 





long and 2 wide, burnt in various devices, and partially decorated 


with feathers, the bamboo itself forming’ the mouthpiece on the 
inner end, whereby it is carried horizontally during dances. In 
war it is held vertically by a ribbon tied round the outer end. 

I cannot make out that cither the Maiva or Tema believe 
in these charms, 

Motu form of Government : the Ohiaf—Each villago has its 
own grout chief or Loiapata, but they have not the absolute 

ywer accorded to those bearing a similar title in the South 

as Nor can I find that it is hereditary, but appears to bo 
five to those ho are feared the mot by the people on acount 
of some act of prowess through which they have distinguished 
themselves, as well as to others who by their good common 
sense and diseretion have shown themselves superior in intellect 
to the majority of their follow-men, On an average there is 
one chief to overy hundred inhabitants of a village, and they 
fare usually between forty and sixty years of age, Other than 
by the weight their words, or the veneration their age may come 
mand with the people, they are powerless to order, to punish, 
to quell a disturbance, or to make war; the women as well as 
the men having a yoico in those matters, Notwithstanding 
this, their advico is generally taken in any matter concerning 
tho intrest of tho village or in any personal dispute. ‘Tho 
chiefs own larger portions of land than the others, and attend to 
the plantations themselves, receiving no tax ot tribute from 
those beneath them. ‘Their undaunted air (especially among 
the Koint) gives them a ready distinction, mad still plalnor 
hy a sll forehead-omament, oF musinus, attached by a string 
‘of red beads, No reception-houses are set apart. by the Motu, 
Koiari, or Koitapu, as is the caso among the Maiva, so that it 
becomes the duties of the chiefs to lodge and entertain the 
chief strangers from a distance, and they expect to be similarly 
‘treated when they go inland, or make journeys in their canoes 
to villages along the sea-coast. On such occasions many of the 
inhabitants go out either on foot or by boat, as the case may be, 
to meet and welcome the strangers; and when they leave, after 
a few days or weeks, the chiefs accompany them a short 
distance on thir way back. For this Bosptity « sal 
present of vegetables, &e., is lepending upon et 
Produce in the county of the visitor. “If he be a Koiari, he 
Wl give either yams, taros, gar-ane, betel-nt, op sweet- 
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scented herbs; if he be a Siaeoy he will give oceans ot 
fish—although he generall xe remaining on his eanoe if 
he bean Tena hewill give eago and variegated erotons; and 
if a Maiva, he will give coco-nuts, vegetables, and a rose~ 
coloured lime, The Motu chiefs ead at Port che y) 

‘advantage of their position, and on account of the 
Nee af ook wil sometimes wait for hours in tho hopes of 
obtaining something to eat. ‘The Koiari have abundance, to- 
Which fact and the difference of climate I in a great measure 
attribute their physical superiority over the Motu, The sons 
of the chiefs accompany the others in their almost daily hunt= 
ing. excursions and in fishing, while the wife attends’ to tho 
oninary domestic dnties of her sex. 

Climate—Tho high land surrounding Anuapats, its limestone 
formation, free as the neighbourhood is from marshy land, oo 
paratively feo as its from mangroves and open a the i 
faze to. the sea-breezes, ono would imagine a healthier locality 
need not be looked for. ‘This is a mistake; and although I am: 
unable to stato the preciso cause, yet the assertion is unfortue 
nately too easy to prove, Among seventeen Marotonga and 
Savage Island native teachors, with their wives (making a total 
of thirty-four), two-thirds of whom had only been located there 
or in tho vicinity one year and tho remainder two and halt 

1, no. less than soventoen deaths have occurred, nine of 
‘which took place between December, 1874, and November, 1875,. 
from foyer and ague,* Among thoso still living, attacks ‘are of 
frequent ocourrence. Speaking of my own small party, after 
three months’ residence two members suffered from occasional 
attacks and in one caso rather soverely. Roro (Yule Island) 
hhas been stated as healthy ; it is of coral formation, hilly, and has 
ery appearance of being so; but although I beliova it to be 
mord healthy than Port Moresby, yet the mainland opposite is, 
I feel convinced, less 40, An eininent Ttalian naturals, after 
a residence of some months upon the island, told me his health 
hhad not suffered, but his assistant had nevertheless been obliged 
to retum to Europe in consequence of ill-health. Two goutle- 
‘men who since Ianded there, were after a three months’ residence 
x0 altered inl appearance that at, first I scarcely recognised: 
them. Both were suffering from fever and ague, and one was: 
bliged to return, ‘The, climate is relaxing, and most averse to 
the healing of sores, ‘The slightest scratch or bruise breaks 




















"The deaths among the teachers on tho islands to the weal of the Gulf have 
een gi ie ae feo (rFahes uteeae 
Satay he pblshed Ropers of he Lovin Mise ey ee 
fo lay them before future yoluntecrs, et eT eee 
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out into a fester, which increases in size, and lasts for months. 
From the merest braise by a mangrove-root I have known the 
skin to break out into an open sore, four inches across, and I 
Wve personally experienced this in a less, though at the same 
time unpleasant degree.* Well-ventilated houses, good dict, 
aand stimulants taken in moderation, are, I feel confident, essen- 
tially necessary to the preservation of anything like healt 

The year 1875 was an exceptionally fine one, but tho climate 
is always very equable, In that year the variation at Anus 
ppata was not inore than 7° 40" between tho maximum tempora- 
tures of any month, and 8° 1' between tho minima of the same 
period. ‘The hottest month was February, the thermometer at 
Do'elock in the moming averaging 90" 43'; and the coldest, 
St the same hour, van August, witch averaged 83° 8's while 
the average day-temporature for the year was 86” 71’, and night 
tomporturo 78° 5. ‘Tho most rainy months wero between 
November and May (exclusive), and the finest between April 
and December (exclusive). In April, when the greatest min 
fall ocenered, it rogistored 866 inches; and in November, 
when the least occurred, tho gauge indicated 0:23 inches. July 
was the next finest month, when 035 inch fell; and in tho 
three months following, and two previous ones, the total rainfall 
was only 935 inchs; ‘while tho entire fall for the year was 
At inches. ‘This, howover, does not apply to the’ interior, 
Whore we frequently saw it taining, accompanied by forked 
lightning and territic peals of thunder, although fine along 
the const, 

‘Tho south-east monsoon may bo said to commence in May, 
valthough these winds aro sometimes experienced in April, 
Tasting with rogularity, and often with considerable foree, until 
the end of October, "Light variable winds mark the months 
of November and Decomber, when light north-westers continue 

th moro or leas regularity’ until tho ond of Apri. 

The climate of tho interior is more salubrious, but it is im- 
possible to live in the valleys without injuring the constitution, 
Yon account of the excessive moisture of the atmosphere. As 
he moruing gun rises above tho hills, nd pours its glow down 
into the valleys, the moisture from the rains and heavy dews 
is converted into vapour, which hangs suspended in the form 
of white clouds and it is not until the upper air becomes sufli- 
‘cieutly heated, that they lift themselves slowly, and gradually 
disperse, After tho heavy rains of the preceding night this 
Was an every-day scene from my camp near Matogorogoro, 


anide of yotaxium, bivewlone carol aci, and cl, will bo 
‘e"moe ‘natal artilon Inthe mdicineshent—the ft for vey 
sat the late fo see, 
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situated in tho district of Munikaira, at an elevation of 1100 
feet, by aneroid measurement, It is on this account that all 
Koiari villages are built as high up on the mountain-tops as 
Ane 
Pi TVultes Diseeses,—Diseazcs among. tho natives are compers- 
tively few, Some suffer from eczomatous affections, though 
unconfined to any particular part of the body. Several are 
pitted with small-pox, which ranged virulently along the sea- 
‘coast about ten years Elephantiasis is not wholly un- 
Known, although cases of it are extremely scarce, Ulcers and 
sores aro rather numerous. Measles have been introduced from 
civilised parts within the lust year, through which a great 
number of natives hive died; but, curiously, they seem neatly 
exempt from attacks of intermittent fever and ague, which are 
the wns’ greatest foes. Acclimatisation may account for 
this difference in the constitution. Ringworm, and with the 
men a gap or gash in the top lip, are by no means uncommon 
among the Kimapuno. As a rule, these tribes appear to have 
no treatment: for tho sick, allowing thom to take their chance 
of getting well or becoming worse, only devoting moro attention 
to their wants than they ato othorwies accustomed to dar 
Death Customs.—When a Motu dies, whother man or woman, 
the deceased's nearest relatives go into mourning. This they: 
do by ether colouring the whole body and thee biaek, oF only 
Hy so, depending, upon what relation they held to the 
id person, always adopting the deepest. mourning for the 
nearest of kin, Ifthe mourner is a very distant one, ho will 
merely mark tho face with a certaiv black streak, according to 
certain codes understood between themselves. A man putting 
fon deep mourning will wear a belt and armlots of black canes 
fnd all the coast-rbos I have mentioned alopt'n rari system 
~ of blackening thesnselves on such occasions. The blacking used 
for this purpose is plumbago, or okor. ‘The Koiari anil Koitapn, 
‘on tho contrary, whiten their faces with ashes on the death af @ 
elation, blackening them only for the sake of heantifying. 
‘Tho Maiva dress themselves in black cord belt and armleta; te 
aildition to which, like the three just described, the chiets 
fand those under them who possess one, wear on their heads g 
dress of black cassowary feathers, placed in such a manner as 
to nearly obscure the features. ‘The Tlema men put on a wide 
yellow belt, armlets, waistlets,Ieglets, and anklets of platted 
Tattan, and a necklace or zitila of ‘swall bell-shaped seeds, 
having a bluish tint. ‘The Kimspuno women wear similar seeds, 


















‘The climate of tho interior, no lems than its tropical vegetation, een 
‘of ome parts inthe interior of Sava, eal vegetation, remade 
The Kalkalign and, Theliets, the Papuats do kowive, 
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suspended by strings from the to of the ear, and neck- 
Incret abgames ile T have pha thus ‘wearing, in addition, 
somo of the bones of a deceased relative. ‘The latter are either 
carried beneath the left arm by a string passed over the right 
shoulder, or elso in a small netted bag or ain, 

‘The graves of the Motn are dag just above the beach, upon 
the Inside of tho village, and fronting the house in which 
deceased had lived; while over them rustle the leaves of the 
coco-nut trees as they fan to and fro in the breeze. When 
the body is placed in its last resting-place, the mourners stand 
around wailing, pulling the hair, and smiting their heads 
seomingly with some violence, It is then covered over with 
shingle, raisod slightly above the level of the beach, and the 
eromony i conaluded. 

Among the Koiari the docoased is Inid out upon the floor of 
his own louse for a couple of days, when ho is either buried or 
placed upon the grounn ut ome distance off Tt as it often 

iappens, a rostrum exists in tho village for accommodating any 
surplus of guests, or for speaking from, the body is laid upon 
that in preference. After a lapse of some days the joints are 
dislocated, when the skull is fastened to a rafter beneath tho 
floor of the dwelling, and tho remaining bones are wrapped up 
in some roughly-made matting, and similarly suspended. When 
their dead ure baried, a grave is dug close to the house 
jong the Koitapu, occasionally underneath, A circle of 
is then formed, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, from which half-a- 
dozen sticks, 4 fect long, vergo inwards, mecting at tho top, 
ttpon which aro hung all the earthly posecesions’ of decease, 
excopting th most valuod body-ornaments 
farriage—Vho number of wives a Motu has is only limited 
to the amount of his riches ; but notwithstanding this, it is quito 
the exception for a man to have more than one wife; and nono 
that I'am awaro of have more than three, In Tloma it is not 
‘uncommon for a chief to possess as many as ten wives, but the 
Motu women raiso such strong objections, that the men gene- 
rally submit with a good gruce. One ease happened while I 
‘was in their country which illustrates the truth of this state- 
ment, wherein a man having, against his wife's wishes, married 
again, she, in retaliation, destroyed his plantation, and blood- 
ied would probably have been the consequence had not the 
natives, armed with clubs and spears, prevented it. On that 
secasion the women, alo armed with imprompta logs of wood 
stout poles, took a leadii ; their shrill voices being 
head aboto the easiton toe of tho men, Few men ovet 
twenty years of ago remain single, and both sexes are nearly 
ly represented, though, as a rule, their progeny is not 
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numerous, Some of the younger women are remarkabl 
Protez not after matrimony they soon loss thelr bewuty, 208 
When old. their features become wizened and unattractive. 
‘he men carry their age better, but the oldest would scarcely 
exceed sixty years, The following articles, or some equivalent 
for any among them that he doos not. possess, are necessary to 
induce a father to part with his daughter in matrimony to the 
donor:+1 dog’s-tecth necklace, or 3.1 pearl shell, or 
mairé ; 1 pig, or burwma; 1 nassa-shell necklace, or tautau (6 
folds); 1 stone tomakawk, or dla ; 1 white cone-shell armlet, or 
toia; 1 spear, or io; and 2 women's girdles, or ramis, made 
from the sago-palm, and coloured. 

Native Money—This is represented by articles of barter, 
hich dir in value among the various bes, depending upon 
their appreciation of, or requirements for, such commodities, 
Brnall Fed beods, homover, are universally ‘pried; while. the 
value of blue and white ones is poorly estimated by them in 
comparison, ‘The former of these, and tobacco, constitute. the 
most convenient trade for goneral purposes among the Motu, 
Koiari, Koitapu, and Nema, ‘The Koiari grow their own; but 
the strong Buropean tobuceo is much preferred by then, never 
theless. ‘The Maiva were no smokers until within a few months 
go, although situated etnoen two peoples who indulge in 
thnk lnbit fo a consiferablo extent, while the Kirapuyo foo it 
in a less degroo than the Motu. Pearl-shells aro hold in high 
estimation by the coast-tribes, who work them into chest-orna- 
monts, but the mountaineers’ have no use for them. ‘Those to 
the north are particularly fond of and. will some 
times give a canoe in exchange, Hatchets, knives, and looks 
Jogelane nto sought after by all; fish-hooks are used only by 
the Rtoro (Yule Island), and a few Maiva natives ; while Turkoy- 
red and matehos ar highly valued by the lator peopl as wel 
as by the mountaineers, laces, or dodoms, made from the 
eye-teoth of dogs, are 80 prized by the Motus, that offers of 
several pearl-shells for one were always refused; theso teeth. 
would no doubt be good trade. Salt is an almost ible 
poset fo take when travelling inland, being considered by the 

Siar a ono of thei greatest luxuries; ep that thowe who come 
to meet the trading-canoes, or Zakatois, often return with several 
Dahon full of gevater 

Weapons.—While the bow and arrow is the war-weapon of 
the Popuan and Kalkalig, the spear, oF, ost wholly 
employed by the Papna-Malay, both in war and in the chase. 
Bows and arrows brought from Tema are nevertheless some. 
times found in their houses The spear used is made of coco 
ut wood, feet long, and usually barbed near the point, the 
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thickest ing at the centre of gravity. They are not 
poisoned like aeercarvonl ef tes das or oe ho soon tha 
Into the putrid carcass of victim, and the workmanship is 
‘very inferior. The Koiari, however, show considerable skill in 
thelr manufacture. The Mota use a shield, or esi, made of 
flut wood, partially covered with wicker-work, 2 feet’6 inches 
Jong, with circular top and bottom, and having the sides con- 
eave. On the inner side is a handle, by which it is held in 
the left hand, while the spear is thrown with the right. The 
shield, or rana, of the Tema is of the same length, the wood 
being’ shaped like the section of an egg, and ornamented with 
red, white, and black devices. Owing to the different sort, of 
weapon used hy that tribe, a niche is cut in the top to allow 
the left arm to pass over it for holding the bow, while a sling 
to sustain it is passed round the shoulder. Stone elubs, or 
‘gahi, and tomahawks, or ila, are universal. They are made 
from green stone found in the interior. The elubs of the Koiari 
aro sometimes star-shaped, much time and patience evidently 
doing bestowed upon tem, ‘The more common ones in use are 
Aammered and grows into the shape of fat round plate, 
inches diameter, sharpened at the periphery, an ly 
| Wedocked with feathers ‘Those of the Tema forme a solid 
+ gral bal, roughenel on the surface Wooden clubs and bone 
alaggers, from the eassowary, complete jet weapons 
dy the various tribes I have cote ~iy 
Drew and Ornament ents Th a's ordinary dress oe 
a plain L, or tai, of tay 1 inch wide, straj i 
arian ses cat cr otinh is then pam dese tea ae 
‘bencath the body, and fastened up in front. This applies to all 
the tribes except the Kirapuno, who usually wear stained yellow 
belts, ornamented with blick devices, allowing the ends thereof 
to hang down. On. special occasions a stiff bark-belt, or kava, 
nearly 3 inches wide, is worn over this, laced up injuriously 
tight* Armlets woven from the fibre of the leaf are 
‘similarly worn, literally bruising the flesh beneath. A necklace 
of nassa-shells down and strung together is commonly 
worn. Before they paint the face with streaks by means 
‘of a rose-coloured lime, oF any gorgeous colour they ean obtain 
for that purpose | ‘This lime is found on the mainland oppos 
hewiay wear head-dreses of bird of paraiso 
) feathers, and those of other gay birds, while 
eaves of the’ croton, sweet-smelling herbs, and 
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the single hibiscus, aro frequently placed behind the armlots or 
upon the head. Ornaments frou the shell, ‘Tridaena sinus 
ground off by constant friction with a piece of flint, resembling 
4 pair of horns, are worn, passed through the his of the 
nose, White shell-armlets from the species Turbinide are much 
valued. The ears are pierced, and among the northern tribes 
the lobe is artificially elongated, carrying leaf ear-tubes 1} inch 
diameter. ‘The Koitapu men can be easily distinguished by 
‘wearing a headcloth, or veribota, which covers the back part of 
‘the hair, being bound round by a headlace, or remika, of kan- 
garoo-teeth. Koiari wear similar clothes, but they are 
much less common among them. A small bag of fine network 
is usually worn by the Koiari, containing their li e, udé, betel, 
fare, 2 et marks aioe sry slightly rough on 
the exterior, called wrofo, poscessing a peculiarly spicy and 
aromatic flavour. Ripe chilies, or muara, of remarkably fine 
growth, are also made up into head-ornaments by that moutaine 
pen 





women's ordinary dress consists of a frin, girdle, or 

Inches deop, made from tho pay danuseleat, completely 
encircling the loins, The same sort of dress is, I believe, found 
Cermmion in all parts of New Guinea, tat « reper ie 
chamncteristic of the Peninsula. ‘These aro principally mado 
‘at Kapatsi (near Mannmanu), from the so palm leaf, which is 
torn into fine shreds, formed into small bunches, and then 
doubled over into tassels, each one being tied round near the 
bend. They are ee yellow, and also of a brownish- 
ed. when a hundred ato threaded compactly upon a airing, 




















fand the fringe cut to a becoming length," Excepting the hen, 
dresses, their remaining omaments resemble those worn by tho 
mi 





but the ears and neck are more profusely decorated, 
Vith certain trifling variations, the coast women dress auch 
bt theo of the interior have. foner ofeensaan , and 
some of them, 1 remarked, wore netted vests. ‘The difference 
in climate is no doubt found to necessitate this addition to their 
attire. 

Tattooing is common in the Peninsula, especially among the 
women, The boy, log and ance one ‘usually decorated: with 
Yack devices in great profusion, and the face less so, and the 
character of such ornamentations usually changes with exch 

first painted, and then pricked over with a 
sago-palm thor, as om 






the sufferer Ties upon a laced on the 
each. fer in vogue among the Motu has not n die 
similar appearance to the inscriptions of the “The 
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forehead, though being, as a rule, neither a courageous nor 
warlike people, these Honourable badges are few. 

Amusements. —Excopting while the Motu canoes are absent on 
their trading-voyages, dances, or mavarus, are almost of nightly 
‘occurrence among the unmarried of both sexes. They take 
lace on tho bonch in reat of the cits Louse, ‘commencing at 

lusk and sometimes continuing until dawn, more particularly 
so during the few nights following the safe return of their friend's 
and relations. Moonlight nights are preferred, as no fire or 
other artificial light is burnt at such times. ‘The dances yary 
in character, but all are conducted with order and propriety. 
On great occasions the children seat themselves around a 
cleared space, while the grown-up men and women stand 
behind to witness the performance; and the chief with some of 
his friends look on from the verandah of his house, Each 
man carries a drum ; all aecompany the sound by a monotonous 
chant, keeping wonderful time with their bodies as they go 
through a series of figures like those of a quadrille, Etiquette 
forbids the married people from taking part in these recon 
tions. None of the Kirapuno women ate, however, allowed to 
dance; bat the dances of the married and singlo men are 
charmingly graceful and pleasing. Each carries a drum, which 
ho sways from side to side, or above the head, accompanying 
it by the voice and the movement of the limbs, the evolutions 
employed resembling those of a ballet, ‘The Motu are very 
fond of singing, and when in their canoes, their voices, mel- 
lowed by distance, may be frequently heard. 

‘On the completion of their trading, eanoe-regattas are hel. 
‘Phe canoes, or lakatois, are usually made of three lurge canoes 
bound firmly together, sido by side, each fitted with square sails 
set: between two masts, oran elliptical one. In order to correctly 
test the sailing powers of each, a circle of half-a-mile radius is 
indicated. During these trials there is much merry-making, 
and the winner receives the congratulations of the less fortunate, 
While the lakatois are away, the children make models and 
hold liliputian regattas among themsolves. A custom, tni- 
‘Yersally respected, prohibits a man from eutering a house of a 
‘woinan whose husband is absent; hence, of whatever colour she 
may be, she feels perfectly secure, A few of the children have 
small bows and arrows to amuse them; others, whips, which 
they are yery fond of cracking; and the babies are given a few 
seashells to play with. ‘The latter are carried on the arm or in 
net-bags, kiapas, which at other times are often suspended with 
‘the contents to a beam beneath the verandah and rocked to and 
fro. All these-tribes aro fond of public speaking, which com- 
mences after sundown and Insts far into the night; but the 
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‘women do not, as rile, take any part, unless the point at iesuo 
is one of urgency or unusual interest. vi 

ooligy, or Biae only misrnzais forma in the Eastern Ploinr 
sula are—a species of “kangaroo, considerably smaller than 
that of Australia, and exceelingly plentiful; t pig, which is 
foquently kept in a domestieated stato. by the hatives, and, 
when wild, usually inhabits the riverbanks ; tho dog, resembling 
the Australian dingo in its peculiar yelp, found in every villages 
the flying squirrel, bandicoot, rat, opossum, and euscus. ‘Ehe 
‘opossum is very rare in the neighbourhood of. Anuapata, if not 
i the whole Peninsula, but I procured one male specimen, 
The cuseu found at Hema, and further north, in consider- 
able quantities. Reptiles become more numerous us the low. 
Jand to the west of the Gulf is ‘approached, only one being 
seen during our travels inland. Insects and land-shells are 
lentiful in the neighbourhood of Roro (Yule Island), but the 
latter scarcely exist in tho vicinity of Anuapata, ‘and the 
former are scarce, Birds are numerous ; and I obtained, 
through my collectors, about 150 different. species, une ef 
which, it is believed, are quite new, ‘These, with some mar- 
supials and other interesting specimens of natural history, aa 
Well an cunoaten, will T aun ad to bettors a ony ae 
some soientific. value, although ‘th 
secondary consideration, and ‘rill 
museum in Leicester. 

Flowers are very scarce; but orchids, lilies, jasmine, hibiscus, 
and 1a few flowering trees, axe found hore and there? but fet 


want of carrying power, I was unfortunately prevented. from 
obtaining 




















collection was quite of 
in enlarging my’ private 












i, given a fow leading charneterictiog 
goncerning the Eastern Peninsula of New Guinea, and thee of 
its poople with whom I came in contact during a three monthy" 
eo in that country, I would take the liberty to conclude 

by a fow words respecting its colonisation. 
he climate of a country proposed to bo annexed may exer- 
ite an important influence in guiding any decision rempocting 
it. T have already given certain atatistics which are not ene 
couraging, but the deaths alluded to, it will be noticed, ora 
confined to the coloured natives of Polynesi 
esided longer in the Peninsula th hite man, such a 
Tesult would be natural, but the percentage ie enormong, “Tate 
inclined to think, nevertheless, that Europeans ean withstand 
the fatal effects of tropical ilnesoes caused by change of leon, 
tion better than most dark races, and that: juently, in 
localities where the latter dio the former might only higye e 
Passing illness, But although the climato of its coast cannot 





‘They having 
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Lo called healthy, that of the mountain-tops farther inland 

I feel convinced, be found otherwise, and it is there 
Principally where the labours of the cultivator would be best. 
repaic Tisd erie lleva toe neo coast I ho pot think: hat eoncte 
need be feared so long as proper precautions are taken in the 
manner alluded to elsewhere, The west of tho Gulf is decidedly 
Unhealthy, though high and belthyloalitos may perhaps bo 
found 200 or 300 miles in the interior, by means of the Fly 
River, and due north of the Gulf at a Sealey less distance, 
Dut these remain to be proved. 

‘So far as trading is concerned, it is certain that the natives 
have at present no article the export of which would offer sufli- 
clont inducements to tempt any Colonising Company to sot on 
the Peninsula with a pecuniary motive in view. Tortoiseabell 
does exiat, but T should doubt if there was s0 much as hala 
ton weight in the entire arva. Precious minerale may, and pro- 
bubly do exist among the high mountains to the north ; but 
gold is quite unknown to the natives, and no signs of any were 
met with by. my party. Ebony and sandal-wood likewise 
remain to be discovered ‘while some of the finest timber in the 
world is only waiting for hands to work it in the south of 
‘Australia. ‘Phe land would have to be purchased. Grom. the 
natives ; and any refusal to sell to such » Company would. pro~ 
Tubly lead to serious consequences, and change their present 
Aalings into then of esl "Prm ners fguir and 
my own obsorvations, I beliove that pearl-shell, if found at all 
to the \ alten Gulf, will not be we ares a 
to pay; while tripang (béchedomer), though found on ‘the 
10 io south, a act oforabundant, 

‘That the inhabitants themselves are sufficiently intelligent to 
wish for further enlightenment I quite believe, but to oflect 
this change too much care cannot be exercised. "Any large or 
sudden influx, without its motive being perfectly understood, 
would either be resisted, or else drive the inhabitants from their 
wn homes and plantations into the interior, nly to result in 
their extermination, like that steadily taking’‘place among. the 
aborigines of Australia. Sach a system as that referred to 
among a superior and not unfriendly rice must, at all events, 
‘be avoided, for her inhabitants are already too few. Of all 
modes of colonisation among an untutored poople, Ledhceive 
that to be the best which is attained by peaceable means; that 
which raises them into a sphere of contentedness and usefulness; 
eg Be eee re pire 
gent 5; wi it yet allows her subj 
hether black or white—to have au Interest in that goverue 
tment, It has been contended that the Dutch system is one of 
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ypression, if not of slave ‘but I am unable to see that either 
oF thogo exists ina goverument which obliges an indolent people, 
even though at first against their will, to become tillers of the 
sol, whereby they ar crated useful members of society, fd 
themselves ‘more contented, possess better homes, and all are 
Dengjited. Such is the caso with eighteen millions of Javanese ; 
and a system that can accomplish this end is not one to be 


lightly regarded. 














1V.—Eatrasts from a Diary of a Towr in Khorassan, and Noten 
on the Eastern Alburs Tract. By Captain the Hon, G. 0. 
Navmen, 
(Coununieated by the Tsuta Ori.) 
(ead, January 24h, 1870) 


Drany—July 8rd, 1874, Guthek to Kammer, 28 mile 
Weheran or Gullick thero is, besides tho ronto ‘skirt 
mountains usually taken by’ troops and caravans. for Sharud 
and Mash-had, on alternative route running parallel to it, bat 
considerably more to the north, ‘This is sald to be a rough 
td difientt road, but, maintaining an it dows gatos higher 
Jovel, is preferable in summer, 

Starting from Teheran or Gulhck, the summorquarters of 
the British Legation, a village path loads across she: lower 
undulations of the Alburz Mountains, a fertile tract known as 
the Shamranat, ‘There was still snow on tho mountains, and 
many copious streams traversed the plain. ‘The most striki 
feature of this tract is the marked contmst between, the 

ithin and out of reach of water. A spaco of a fow feot only 
intervenes between tho most Iixuriant vegetation, an under 

wth of rank grass, clover, vetches, forest. trees, and. trees 

with fruit, and a barren, hard, dry, soil, bearing only a 
scanty crop of thistles. 'This contrast lend: ard 
hamlets scattered over the hill-ski , 
half their charm. Ata distance of about 16 miles is the hamlot 
ofS hina distant from Teheran 12milles. ‘Thence there aro 
two roids, one duo east, crossing the Jajarud stream by a fond; 
the other bending north-cast over the spur dividing tio Sham, 
ranat from the Jajarud Valley. is;an easy ascent of 
700 feet in 44 miles, and a steep descent of 800 fect in 2 miles 
to the stream, which is epanned by a solid sone bridge of four 
arches, beyond which is a causeway of a few feot in width cross. 
‘ng the flood-bed. ‘Three miles below the bridge is'a shooting 
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lodge of the Shah's, below that point the stream divides into 

- numerous channels, and shortly distributes its waters into the 
canals of the neighbouring portion of the plain of Veramin. , 
From the bridge the route passes east up a narrow glen to the 

« hanilet of Kammer, the first stage. Bare brown hills of gravel 
and allayium shut in the glen and hamlet with its few patches 
of com, Notwithstanding an elevation of 5200 fect, the ther 
‘mometer showed a temperature of 95° in the shade at midday. 
At night it fell to 53°. 

Ath. To Gitiard, 23 miles —Leaving Kammer the road winds 
east up a narrow glen which shortly widens out, showing’ little 
cultivation and low hills on both sides. In four miles an eleva 
tion is gained beyond which extends a wide undulating plateau 
estending for 18 miles east, and 12 to 15 in width; boundin, 
it on the north are the lower spurs of the Alburz, backed 

y the high rocky ridge seamed with snow. To the south the 
platean falls away to a valley in which flows a small stream 
from Demavend, Beyond is tho long, dak barron ridge of Kara. 
gatch, of considerable height, separating the plateau from the 
Plains and the caravan route, ‘Two small perennial streams 
traverse the plateau, the first known as the Bumahind Rud, 
With a hamlet of that name on its banks; the second as the 
Rut-Hind. Both support considerable extents of cultivation 
and large gardens, On the Rud-Hind stream is the fine 
village of Siahbund, the population of which are Kurds trans- 
Planted by one of the Shahs probably Shah Abbass the Great; 
there are also other scattered villages and hamlets of Kurds, 
Who are all Crown tenants. ‘The soil is good and light-lookin, 
alluyiom mixed with gravel, with a fair covering of rough 

and wild flowers. In the more barren parts gravel pro- 
lominates, and a hard, dark sandstone erops out. ‘Tho wheat 
and barley were light and poor-looking with no straw, but the 

ain is said to be large and the yield an average of 25 to 30 
fold. A constant supply of water, however, is required to raise 
éven wheat and barley, and this fine tract, with a most delight- 
fal climate, and a sun’18t oppressively hot even at midday in 
‘uly, is incapable of supporting a population, There are also 
no such evidences as exist in the south of Persia of the water 
supply and irrigated area having been in former times greater 
than at present, ‘The east end of the plateau is broken by & 
Projecting spur of the main range, from the crest of which a 
fine view is obtained over the wide, open valley of Demayend. 
‘The Peak of Demavend on the north towers grandly above the 
lower ridges, froma gap in whieh ites a green line of gardens; 

is gap Spreads out to a couple of miles in width where tra- 
versa 1 the = 








road, thenee bending westward it contracts, and 
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finally disappears behind the long slopes of the plateau bound- 
fag tho valley to the vouth.  Eastwards barra slope tnda- 
lates gently to the sky-line, dotted with but a few ts 
of cultivation, ‘The large village of Demavend, lying to the 
orth of the road, is bXlden by gardens and ‘all groves of 
poplar; it has 400'to 500 houses all inhabited, for the famine 
‘was only slightly felt. The population is said to have actually 
increased by immigration, and this is testified by the appearanca 
of the valley, which is fully cultivated; there is not the usual 
margin of land thrown out of cultivation, 

5th, Saidabad, 21 miles—Leaving Giliard tho road runs 
east across the valley of Demavend, passing the little stream of 
that name by a good stone bridge, and thence on for 20 miles 
through the fertile village lands of Ain-i-Verzan, Jaghun, and 
Surbundan to, Saidabad, where tho plateay ends abruptly. 
‘This plateau is a cootinuation of the Bumahind tract already 
deseribed, but has greater width, a more level surface, and 
better supply of water. Its soil’ is a fine alluvium with little 
sand or gravel, and of considerable fertility, producing besides 
heavy crops of wheat and barley, maize, pulses, eastor-oil, and 
colton, there are seven fine vlleges, th four above ttentioned, 
and Abéi-Sard, Mazinak, Bagh-iShah. One of the smallest, 
Ain-i-Verzan, pays 60 kharwars of grain, and 120 Tomans 
nominal revenue per annum ; besides furnishing 50 men to the 
rogiment of Teheran, One-half of the village is held in free 
grants by Syuds, ‘This assessment, though apparently trifling, 
is really high in comparison with’ that of similar villages in 
other parts, nnd indicates a great fertility, With assistance 
in digging wells and water-courses, other parts of the plateau 
might be brought under cultivation, and would rival In pro 
duction and in beauty the most favoured tracts of south-eastern 
Europe, With a good road over the mountains, a Inrge popne 
lation might be supported, withont fear of famine, by tho 
surplus grain produce of Mazanderan, and their moro seanty. 
Tands and water be devoted to the production of cotton, tobaces, 
fruits, wine and other valuable staples of foreign and internal 
ti 
































Ain-i-Verzan, overshadowed by lofty mountain-ridges seamed 
‘with mow, with its avenues of poplars, and groen fields watered by 
a stream dashing down to the rock-strewn hill-skirt in one white 
Tine of cascades, and neat mosque with white octagonal spite 
showing over ‘the green boughs of elm and sycamore, might conn. 
pare with any village in the Tyrol or the Swiss Alpe ta spite 
of its elevation, the winter on the plateau is said te be soareely 
mote severe than in the lowlands; snow falling to a grent 
depth, but melting quickly. 
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On the hillside ubove Saidabad was the camp of w party of 
nomads of Turkish origin, but now Shiahs, of the sect known 
asthe Ali Tabi. Their belief is that Ali, the nephew of the 
is ‘They appeared to have no notion 
‘of the origin of this doctrine, and said that “everybody be- 
lieved the same,” the tents, mado of black goatielair woven 
in strips, were supported by a oumber of short stick 
3 frail-looking, they are said to give good 
and rain: the rar Ce 
uty were unveiled, and made no show of hiding their 
They yore bard at coat making “ kwat,” a sour cheeso of sheep 
and goats’ milk churned in « leathern-bag. In winter thes 
tribes descend to the lowlands camping on the outskirts of 
some large village, where they barter their “kwat” for other 
necessaries, 

61, To Firus Kuh, 30 miles.—Crossing the valley into which 
the Demavend Plateau falls with asteep searp, the route to 
Firuz Kuh, the next stage, leads up  nafrow gorge with rocky 
hills on both sides; over a green latean for a short distance, 
and theneo down « wid, ragged glen to the banks of the Delt 
Chai, a small stream flowing into the plain of Veramin, The 
Deli Chai, or mad stream," flows throtgh a picturesque valley 
enclosed by lofty mountains of grand outline, throwing out 
re rocky eo of — erred cliffs ee 
with’ green covered with cypress and juniper. On the 
Bankof the stivam was a camp ar 8 party lage hens 
Voramin, spending tho summer in thot mountains, Sth thett 
flocks and herds and families, while their crops were being 
‘cut by hired hands. ‘The usual laborious process of ‘churning 
Kevat'was going on; the men of tho party seated and doing 
the women’s work of spinning. From the Deli Chal a good 

over a very rough tract of country for 14 miles to 
‘the Nimrad, stream flowing into the Veramin plain, 
Across tho Nimrad is the plateau of Firiz Kuh, greet and 
by the owa Ghee, a mmall sticam with 
‘marshy banks. ‘The village of Firaz Kuh is situated on the 
sonth side of the plateau at a point where this stream enters 
Tocky gorge shut in by two opposing cliffs of limestone 300 to 
400 feet in height, surmounted with the ruins of an ancient 
fortress, said to have been built by Alexander the Great. ‘The 
ila has 500 hoses, many of i 
by the famine. Ghee, 
Higher up the stream, are suid 'to be some rock 
Higher spt ; 
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tho Shah's new road further west down the valley of the 
Hara, 


Th, To Gur Suid, 18 miles—From the east a small stream, 
Known as the Gur Said, flows into the Firuz Kuh Platean 
‘and joins the Sowa Ghi, the united streams then flowing south, 
‘The route lies directly up this stream. ‘The Firuz Plateau, 
thus plentiflly watered, produces very large crops of gran. 
‘The whole of the north-east portion of the plain, known as the 
Julgah-i-Katalon is under cultivation, and there is ample room 
for extension, I heard the common complaint of searvity of 
ands to till the soil, ‘The lower part of the glen of the Gur 
Said is a porfect gem, and it would be no easy task to find 
its match in any country. Fine crops of wheat in full ear 
extended along its whole length reaching to the foot of the hills, 
‘and covering every available foot of ground, ‘Tho fields are 
separated only by’ low banks covered with blue corn-flower, 
larkspar, and tulips; every spare strip a parterre, with a carpet 
of short, close, green turf, ‘The two villages in the glen, Shah 
Doli and Kamiad, are buried in groves of poplar, elm, and ash, 
‘Dhe hill-slopes are barren, but their barronness serves but to 
enhaneo tho freshness of the vordure they enclose, Opposite 
to tho last-named village the stream makes a sharp bend to the 
north, passing through a narrow gorge shut in by high cliffs, 
on the ledges of which are a few gnarled stumps of cypress, 
‘Tho gorgo it not more than 100 yards in length tho lids on 
cither wide, 800 feet in height, are formed of a light-coloured 
limestone, difforent from any of the surrounding rocks. ‘They 
hhayo the appearance of arg. eon forced into their present 
position by volcanic action. Beyond the gorgo, and near its 
mouth, aré the ruins of an old fort, built entirely of red sand- 
stone, ‘on a low hill of the samo rock. ‘Thence the valley 
widens, and continues with varying width for 10 miles to Gur 
Salid,  grazing-ground of a nomadic tribe which winters in 
tho plain of Lemuun, It is extensively cultivated, and affords 
rich pasturage. Every little glen had its camp of ‘black tents, 
Both men and women were well clothed, the latter unveiled 
wearing jewellery in the shapo of stri 
Guiccaiet aie The aes spread with flsoniheme 
made carpets, and appeared cloan and weather-proof, Cattle 
horses, and large flocks of Sheep grased on the marshy pastures 
and on the hilFslopes. ‘The tribe pay no reveune, giving onl 
‘a small percentage of their young men to the Shalt's army. 
ole Khig, 204 mia —Prom Gur Sufid tho rato Zioes 
ey toi and thence, crossing a narro i 
into the valley or platens of Jacks aoe peat 





pases 
old domed tower suid to have been built tre Gabe 
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‘the tower is octagonal, 20 feet high, and very massive. ‘There 
were no carvings or inscriptions. From the Jush Valley the 
road leads across rough hilly tract of country into the ‘basin 
of a small stream flowing from the east to a pass leading down 
to Mazandaran, known as the Anaseran Pass, and said to. be 
Yery rough and difficult; following the stream to its source, 
steep ascent leads on to the plateau of Khing, an elevated 
trict, supported by a great spur, running out fron the Nezwar 
Peak of Albura into the plain near Lomnan or Lemnun, Both. 
the Jash Valley and the plateau of Anascran aro cultivated in 
parts, and the wheat-crops were fine; the whole area is, howe 
ever, insignificant, ‘The enclosing hills showed nothing but 
soft rocks, sandstone conglomerates, gravel, and shale, but in 
the bed of the Khing stream were many boulders and’ pebbles 
of granite, quartz, and other older formations, 

The plateau of Khing is a good specimen of the summer 
quarters of the nomads, with an clevation of 9400 feot, and 
open to every breeze, it has a perfect climate, ‘Tho sun's rays, 
even wt midday in summer, wero not too powerful. ‘There is 
Yorunnial spring of good water, suficient not only for countless 

‘ks and herds of cattle, but also to water several miles of 
rich pasture winding through green uplands, which rise in easy 
undations for many miles ow citer 

Sth, To Rudbar, 13 miles—Desconding from tho Khing 
Plateau, the track, reduced to a more foot-path, crosses tho glon 
of Daz-garrah, which drains into plains near Damghan, Cho 
evel bottom of the glen, having a length of about 1) mile 
fud a breadth of half a ‘mile, is well watered and cultivated, 
Te ends in a narrow defile, with high precipices on either side, a 
perfect natural fortress, 

On an overhanging spur is a picturesquo Imanzadah, with a 
group of weather-beaten cypress, Crossing a spur the ronte 
enters the valley of Khing Khurrah, the lower portion of which 
is cultivated, tho upper covered with fine rich pasture, on which 
YER Grazing ravoral good brood-mares, and a herd of fine heavy. 
short-horned black cattle, as superior to the ordinary horned 
beasts of the East as the rich grass, in which they stood knee 
Seep ‘is to the bare pastures of lower elevations, 

ollowing this valley for soveral miles a picturesque defile is 
entered, the track winding down through it, overhung by high 
rocky spurs, well clothed with cypress and juniper ; after leaving 
the ‘pass, the stream turns down west towanls Mazandaran, 
through a gap in the main range, and i ied by a tril 
ok fama the Pltean of Radia ee Sore 
tuiles in length, and a little less in width, spurs 
the outer chain, eg 
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12th. To Husainabad, 21 miles—From the Rudbar Plateau 
‘the route into the valley of Fowlad Mohalla crosses a high spar 
fof the main range, which is connected at this point with the 
Outer range. From the crest of the spur the whole southern 
mass of the Alburz, clothed from summit to base with dense 
Torest, was visible. A sea of white clouds hid the skirts of the 
range snl the Caspian. | Near the crest commenced the forest, 
it first a few stunted oaks, lower down masses of beech, maple, 
ak, ani other deciduous trees, growing to a great height and 
sth; no conifer or oererons wore to be cot, Scattered 
Ah this forest, which extends in many places to the sea, 

area few villages inhabited during the summer only by shep- 
Herds and their wives, who, aro employed. in preparing“ kat” 
for winter consumption. ‘The milly that of sheep and goats 
only, is collected in large iron vessels, warmed and left to stand 
{ill thickened into a sour mass of curds, and then churned in a 
‘wooden cylinder, 8 feet high, perforated for the escape of the 
Water, ‘The cheese when turned out is cut up into small cubes. 
Tt has a bitter taste, which, however, it is said to loso after being 


Me secading fromthe crest of th the route passes 
cendit mm the cr of the range, the rout into 
the plain of Fowlad Mohalla, in an ety, direction, The 
plain stretches for 35 miles, jing west at its farther end, and 
Hlosed by barren spurs, through which it drains into the Dumghan 
Plain. "With an eastern exposure it has also a sterile sol i 
ed for the most part with salt.” Tho stream of water 
t ing th i, nd the. walanof ll the kanal fe Lesck 

‘owl is a large village of houses, mil 

from tho foot of the pass; it has good stretch pp Predera 
the 














sinks 80 dry 
poe solasc he wsiesa oka feton mela ced pie 
deep. The on either side of the ‘reach its level in 


with dwarf tamarisk and various species of salsola, clearl 
Meee Gaieiers ceGasal ‘Thngh 20 nine oo nctiaee 
tay safely be presamed that sll exist i 
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in one place only. A mile from Husainabad, on a spur of red 
sandstone, is the village of Surkhdeh of 100 houses, at the 
mouth of a pass leading to Sari, the chief town of Mazandaran, 

18h. To Chasnel--At, 168 mile —Erom Husainabad Spring 
to Chasmeh-i-Ali, a distance of 16 miles, there is no village, 
‘Vhe plain becomes, if possible, more barren than before; and 
the aspect of the enclosing mountains more forbidding. ' The 
soil changes from the light spongy loam of the upper part of 
tho valley to gravel and sand, the surface strewed with boulders 
and largé pebbles, A mile from Chasmeh-i-Ali, the barren hills 
close in and conceal it and the village of Astana from view, 
Passing between the enclosing spurs and across the salt-stream, 
which is left flowing east, the route turns north-east towards a 
depression above which tho treo-tops of Astana and of the hol 
spring shortly become visible, ‘The spring, enclosed by a wi 
tail shaded by a grove of fine plane and_ poplar troe lis in & 
hollow about. mile north of the village (Astana). Below it is 
8 pretty eamping ground, in  grovo of willow, waluut, and elm 
tives, through which flows a stroam of pure water which it foods, 
‘The utter desolation of the valley above the green oasis watered 
by the stroam is most striking, and fully accounts for, if it, doos 
not justify, the local belief in the miraculous origin of the 
spring. 

1th, Chasmeh-i-Ali.—Visited the spring which had been the 
previous day occupied and enclosed by the eamp of some ladies, 
the property of « Governor in Mazandaran, It is chiefly ro 
markable for tho great volume of water that issues from one 
point, and the complote sterility of the valley and surrounding 
Mountains from which it is presumably fed, "The discharge at 
the spring-head was found to be, at a rough calculation, 100 cubie 
footper second. Tho water is perfectly pure having apparently 
omatter in suspension ; but it is credited with some healing pro= 
ties and is anid tobe especialy eflcacious in all sin-disense. 

sibly the persons who resort to it would find the springs of 
their own villages oqually so, if more freely resorted to, 

‘The stratum from which tho spring issues is a conglomerate 
of gravel, with some large angular boulders of limestone, poe 
sibl i brought to the spot at some very remote period; no other 
rock is visible. A large tank, shaded by a fine plane-tree, is 
filled from the spring and contains a number of tench, said to 
to sncred, but, os { found, not diffealt to land with a silver 
hook. A building erected by the Shah on the edge of the tank, 
might, if not occupied by some of the pious fraternity of tram 
Trtally to bo found. hating. about cach places, bo available 
for any European traveller who chose to pay a small sum, and 
‘would be a most pleasant lodging in the summer. 
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Being at the junction of one of the main trade-rontes from 
Mazandaran and Astrabad to, Shahrud_ and Damghan, and a 
Tonto much tied by pigs bound to Masha, the siring is 
visited yearly by large numbers of travellers, who usually halt 
IEMA: bette athe stron and pay ein retpocts to the local 
idol, a mark which those who are s0 inclined believe is the im- 
pression of the foot of Ali; the foot-print has been very neatly 
earyed out of a block of stone, and is protected by a wooden 
nailing from too close an inspection. 

‘The village of Astana, though watered only by the salte 
stream, has fine gardens, trees, ond corn-fiolds; it is beauti- 
fally situated in a green basin, shut in on three sides, by barren 
precipitous heights, 

15th. Sawur, 234 milet—There being still some days to spare 
before the departure of the convoy to Mazenan, I determined to 
march with a light camp over the Shamsherbur Pass, reputed 
Tyyaome to be the ancient Campie Pyle, into Mazendaras, aed 
back to Shahrood by the main road from the sea, over the 
Chachalyan Pass, a detour giving two additional marches, and 
enabling me to see the passes on the direct, road from the sea 
to the plains of Persi 

Leaving Chasmeh-i-Ali, the route follows the windings of a 

fertile valley, with’ fine erops of wheat and barley, to 

{he village of Chasdsh, or the « our Villages.” The first of 
these, Kelate, is pretily situated betnaen two white chalk 
spurs on the ‘south slope of the mountains, ‘The remaining 
two (one situated higher, having been abandoned since the 
famine) lio at the extreme’ head of the valley, buried in dense 
Is and groves of tall poplars; overlnng by the two 
speged peaks of tho Shah Kuh Range, known a8 tho Plash 
Zindon; they present the most perfect pioture of a flonrishing 
Alpine village. ‘The three villages contain about 400 houses, 
auf 





sud farnish a contingent of $00 men to the Damghan Regiment, 

ere are a fow mosques and a bath, and a public bakery, a 
great economiser of time, for each peasant is not, as in India, 
employed for hours in baking his own bread. Situated as the 
snes is on one of the main trade-ront mt of 


, tes, large numbers 
Koapienlecd and can readily be obtained by travellers at 


‘From Chardeh the road rises over sle 
Known as the Sar-i-Halala, thence over wide, geen 31o es 


and throngh a short defile to the Tungsi-Shamalierbur,» tea 


natural between two perpendicular strata of limestom 
as smooth as a wall, and of 20 t0.0 fest men ho woe 
strata between and on each side ofthe limestone ty oe Sotet 


limestone 
been wom avay by th action of weather, ‘the nese ae 
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yards long, with an average width of aboat 16 fests A litile 
Stream and the path finds an exit through a natural gap, 14 
feet wide, and nearly meeting overhead. There can be little 
doubt that this is the pass known as the Caspian Gates, or 
Caspian Straits. ‘The defile below shortly widens out and the 
improves, At the foot of the slope is the green glen of 

Russoo, with the orebards and poplar-groves of a once flourish- 
jng village of that name opening on to the Sowur pastures—a 
wide, marshy plain, enclosed by mountains clad with forests of 
oak and elu (*Nawand”). In every lateral glen was a straight 
line marking an old water-channel, and the terraced fields Tay 
abandoned. I was informed that there were in former days 
82 villages in the * Bulle” of Sawur, which bes now only 
seven, ‘The cause of this depopulation, my informant coull 
not tell me, It was,I think, on his tongue to say misgovern- 
ment,—the usual ery ; but, being a “ Ket khuda,” or headman, 
and not knowing my relations with the powers, prudence dic- 
tated silence on that score. Decrease of rainfall was only half 
admitted. Last winter's snowfall so favourable for the erops in 
the low lands, was too severe to please the farmers in these 
higher tracts, 

16Uh and 17th.—Halted at Sawur, 

18th. To Asp Neza, 12% miles—Moved camp to Asp Neza, 
‘@ pasture-ground with a little cultivation, on the banks of a 
stream of that name, and on the main earayan-route between 
the sea and Shabrud. 

19th, Halt,—Ascended the peak known as Jehan Numah, or 
“World Shower,” 8900 feet, the highest point between the ridge 
of Shah Kuh and Neawar, far away to the west, the highest 
Point of the range save Demavend. From the summit, when 
tumed, the main chain was visible ; to the west, the lofty forest 
clad ridge, throwing out endless buttress-like spurs towards the 
coast ; to the north, the coast of the Caspian and thesilver line 
‘Sf the River Gurgan. The passes leading to Shahrud 
like deep ditches in a level green field, so wide and flat. are 
the plateaux above and skirting them. ‘The mountain itself 
is formed entirely of sandstone and limestone, without a trace 
of yoleanic rock. ‘The slopes are clothed with a thick forest of 
oak, ‘The branches of every tree and bush on the ridge in- 
clined to the south, showing the direction of the prevailing 
‘wind, which, bearing with it dense clouds of vapour from the 
sea, keeps the northern faco of the mountains bathed in 
moisture. 

20th, To Shahrud, 19} miles—Marched to Shahrad. From 
the Asp Neza the route to Shabrnd, following up the course 
of the stream, passes into a narrow defile, known as the Tang-i- 
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Ludian, overbung by stupendous walls of limestone rock, ‘The 
strata, here Violently contorted and in many parts ver- 
tical, have their exposed ridges worn into the most fantastic 


slo 

‘hough presenting no great diculties to the passage of game 
and earts, such a defile could not be attempted by any foree not 
strong enough to hold the hill-tops on either side. Clearing 
the defile the hills recede slightly, and the road continues up 
stream, passing occasional small ‘patches of wheat and barley, 
to the footof the Shah Kuh Range, where in_a deep hollow lies 
the village of Shahkuhpain. Around the sides of the hollow 
are termuced wheat-fields, extending far up the mountain-slope. 
The village has 40 houses, and ample supplies for a small 
Party. ‘The village of Shahikah Bala, lying about two miles to 
the north on a spur, has 60 houses and a great extent of good 
land. It is supposed to bo the highest inhabited pointin Persia, 
and is probably 7800 to 8000 feet. Both villages lie tunder the 
shadow of the high ridge, bearing the local name of Shahkuh- 
Ghokshan, ‘This ridge, rising at Chasmeh-i-Ali and attaining a 
height of 13,000 to 14,000 feet, runs about due east and west, 

falls away into the plain of Shahrud; unlike most of the 

Highest points of the range, it has a sharp serrated. ridge, 
with a shocr face to the north, in the hollows of which large 
beds of snow lie all through the summer—an unfortunate 
Proximity for the people of Shahkub, wha have to keep the 

jovernor of Astrabad supplied with it at the rate of three loads 
et house per month; of this they complained loudly. At 
Shabkah Bala there are said to be seams of coal, never worked. 
‘The lover spars of Shah Kuh are composed almost entirely of 
lay, chal and conglomerate, 

21st, Tush (Tesh)—From Shah Kuh, descending again to the 
stream and following it for a fow miles, the defile narrows, and 
is at one point enclosed by hills of ‘pure white chalk, clay, 
and sond. ‘The face of the spurs was much worn by weatloe 
and their formation exposed. “Tho thickness, strike, and dip of 
successive strata down to the level of the valley might betas. 
eunitely measured. ‘These seams of coal and eal mixed with 
clay were visible at various elevations. One bod of blue clay 
ent away by the stream, showed a seam of good coal which 
might be worked from the surfuce. The people of Shah iat 
appear not to know the use of tho mineral, and had et 
Worked it; but I found that at Tash afew miles of (10 oF 13) 
there was amine which had boon worked for some time, the 


coal being carried to Gez to aly the i 
a sito Ger to supply the Rusian steamers. ‘The 


with the d steams 
being supplied from some nearer sours, or wenng aa nes 
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(petroleum), Following this stream tots head the road ertce 
Chalchalyan Pass, $600 feet, over an elevated open spur of 
Shah Kuh, and descends a stream known as the Gaadab above, 
and the Ab-i“Tach lower down, to the ji aie of the main road 
and telegraph-line to Astrabad, where « good camping 

half a mile from the village of Tash. ‘The village of ‘Tash, a 
mere hamlet of 40 houses, lies high up on the mountain. ‘The 
frotle were formerly subject to constant incursions of the Tur 

comans ; but for now thirty years have been at peace. 

2nd. To Shahrud, 194 mile Marched. down the defile of 
the Ab-i-Tash, the hills opening getting more barren at 
every step. At about 5 sts th dele pata oa So Sl plain 
enclosed by mountains utterly barren ant destitute of vegeta- 
tion. ‘Traversing this plain, which is without villages and 
freet mater (tho AbjiTash being rendered brackish bya tibue 
tary from south), the enters the Shahrad Bostam 
Dida which extn atari to the deere carey Hodes 
the lat undulations of the Alburs. “There are many lange vil- 
lages on the plain, all walled and surrounded wit 
bat the stato of these defences shows that ke nod Sx tua 

hhns passed. ae has been 
teon on the plain save in the guise ofa peaceful trader, ‘Turn~ 
ing south from Bostum the road pases between low rocky hile 
to Shahrud, which lies on the lu imbedded in gardens, 
wes, and vineyards. ‘The town of about 800 houses is en- 
closed by a weak wall, without towers or flanking defence, ‘The 
heat in tents was great, but far more bearable than a similar 
iture in India. 

Shabred—Halted ot Stabrad. [The ection of the 
author's route from Shabrad to Mash-had, having often been. 
described before, is omitted] 

.—Obtained the necessary order for guards 
y me to Kalat, a district in the mountains north 
of ot Metehae ‘The Khan of Kalat-i-nadiri is the medium of 


gl 





TS Re 24 miles—Left Mash-had for Kalat--nadiri at 

traversing the valley of Mash-hod in another diree= 
caer eer eer ie Pul- 
iShah. ‘The Kashaf Rud or Abi Mash-had flows from the Chas- 
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Duilt, and looks quite out of proportion to the insignificant 
stream it spans. ‘The streams of Persia ure, or have been, for 
‘the most part well bridged, but the same apparent disproportion 
‘between the water-way allowed and the size of the streams is 
everywhere observable. ‘The Persians like the Spaniards (after 
tho old “ Peninsula” joke) appear to haye sold their water to 

iY for the bridges. “But in both countries the necessity for 
the precaution is obvious. Both are for the most part treeless, 
with steep slopes and a spasmodic rainfall, and are thence liable 
to very sudden and violent floods, 

From the Kaabat Ril tho ground _Fiadually tses for 12 oF 
14 miles to the foot of the hills, and the route, following up a 
small stream, passes the valley of Rehzin and Andarakh and 
enters a narrow gorge known as the Darband-icKardeh, Tho 
gorge is shut in by « high mountain formed of immense tabular 
Taasses of metamorphic rock of a compact crystalline texture of 
dark-grey colour with many veins of quartz, On entering the 
Hills the outer slopes aro geen to be Yoraed op conglomerate, 
weathered down to easy slopes. Under this is a stratum of slate? 
further on, the spursare crowned with regular layers of stratified 
rook, detached. masses of which cover the slopes and are piled 
‘up at their foot, ‘These were for the most part a hard limestone 
formed of a mass of shells and a fossil substance apparently 
black coral. ‘The shells were of various forms, but I obsorve ny 
nummulites. The metamorphic rocks would appoar to have 
been foreed by some convulsion of nature through these over. 
Tying strata, and form a high outer barrier of inaccessible emgs 
Hising to a height of 1000 to 1500 feet above the hill-skirts, 
After clearing the gorges the track enters un open valley, at the 
head of which lies the small village of Kardeh, I was reovived 
and hospitably entertained by Rabin Khan of Cholie, the owner 
of twelve villages in this and adjoining, valleys. ‘The villages 
ate inhabited by Kurds and Turks, formerly a wild lawless sot, 
but now in better order. ‘They furnish forty horsemen for the 
protection of the border. 





rises ie spurs of a high rock; the main chai 
ihe braneleor ai y Tange, the main chain of 


for tho most part on ede, and rise in sharp 
tof 6000 oF 7000 feet, ar 100 to 00 feet bo the rato 
Tevel of the mountain. Vegetation is very scant, the only tree 


growing wild is a cypress or juniper (June . 
Moall parts ofthe Albus tht are begontie ante comm 
breeses of the Caspian, With a stunted scanty growth ic ee, 
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has a form of colour exactly suited to the barren rocks on which 
it grows. The gnarled and twisted trank and grey spreading 
branches clinging to the fuve of a spur cliff or crowning a rocky 
Pinnacle give a finishing touch to the wild and desolate picture 
sent by the higher glone of Alburs the bar dry eloton 
of a mountain range. Beyond the small hamlet of Aul, 7 or 
8 miles from Kardeh, on a chance block of erystalline limestone, 
fallen from an overhanging cliff, is an inscription in Arabic and 
Persian, dating from the year 916 of the Hejira and recording a 
victory of Mohamad Shaibani, the Usbeg conqueror of Bok- 
hara, over the unbelievers whom we may presume to be the 
Persian Shiahs, 

Ona scarped rock closing in the valley in frontare the ruins of 
anoldfort. Following an eastern branch of the valley, in which 
the Kardeh stream rises, the route crosses the central ridge by 
‘an exceedingly steep aud bad path, and drops at once into the 
glen of Wardch which drains to the Tarkoman plain, In the 
centre of the glen, surrounded by a few poor-looking wheat 
fields, is the hamlet of twenty houses. ‘The people are Turks, 
and live by grazing large flocks of sheep and goats; for their 
fields, produce at all times light crops, and often nothing. Shut 
in by high mountaing except to to nortieaat, with te clones 
tion of 7000 feet, and a poor stony soil iis surprising that any: 
Population should be able to subsist, but the Kalat valleys, 
those on the north and higher part of the range, are said to 
have a population of 8000 or 10,000, and have in former times 
taxed the whole powers of tho most powerfal ruler of Khorsase 
to subdue them, 

29th, Kalat, 22} miles—From Wardch to Kalat is a distance 
of about 22 miles. ‘The track, a good bridle-path, leads for some 
miles z.x.x. over low undulating hills of coloured clays and 

ales with a fair covering of herbage fit for pasture, and then 

north down a narrow glen, rugged and wild, and pie~ 

‘turesquo beyond description. On one side steep slopes of purple, 
n, and brilliantly red clay and marls, with high projecting 
ttresses of sandstone, scantily clothed with fine specimens 
‘of juniper; on the other, peaks and crags of slate and limestones, 
the strata inclined and sending out into the glen steep spurs, 
Presenting often an unbroken sheet of rock for 1000 feet, with a 
sharp edge and distinct serrated outline. Dense thickets of the 
“Zerish,” or barberry, with crimson leaves and berries, lined the 
water-conrse, Following the stream along a boulder- 
ftom path for 5 or 6 miles to its junction ‘with a fne stream 
wing from the west, a narrow pass, giving passage through 
the first rocky barrier of Kalat, is entered, Lx plagos ‘thove is 
‘Seareely room for more than one horse to pass, and the track is 
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¢anved from boulder to boulder in the bed of the stream aerose 
frail shaky-looking temporary bri learing the pass 
Retetarces aac seston ley is reached, bounded 
NaiDSSortk by the sot portion of the natural bounding-wall 
of Kelat—a ridge of rock, runing nearly east and west in a 
straight line with unbroken level summit, below which for about 
300 fect is a natural searp of dark-brown rock, falling away to 
the level of the valley in steep slopes and spars of sandstones 
and coloured marls: duly one gap was visible in the whole line, 
‘and this, though apparently inaccessible, had been carefully 
closed up with a stone wall. Skirting the line of the natural 
glacis of this fortification for 4 or 5 miles, the road leads into 
4 narroy defile known as the Darband-i-Arghunshab, by which 
the stream gains aecess through the rocky barrier to the plateaw 
of Kala {nthe contro and aarrowent art of the def wane 
teway was being built, in apparently purposeless imitation of 
Rodis gute witch bave boot swept away by successive floods, 
Nadir’s intention in closing up the gaps in the rocky barrier of 
Kelat was clearly to make it a stronghold for his descendants, 
who might, with this safe retreat and the wealth of plundered 
Delhi at command, have at least a fair start in the scramble for 
Power in Khorasan and Persia, that he well knew would ensue 
on his death, 

Passing through the gateway, Ifound a guard of Persian Sir- 
baz drawn up. ‘They were, if possible, more ragged than their 
comrades at Mash-had, having been without relief and without 
Pay or clothing for six months. ‘The men looked sickly and 
worn out; they have heavy duty, and the water of the stream is 
said to be unwholesome. T noticed that, in spite of a swift cur- 
rent, the gravel bed was covered with a coating of green wend, 
by which the water was slightly coloured ; possibly it may derive 

this some injurious qualities. ‘The remains of a covered 
water-conrso constructed by Nadir are still visible outside the 
Arghunshah gate. It carried the water of a spring, 5 or 6 milos 
distant, into the village Arghunshah, Like all other of his works, 
of which traces romain on the plateau, it was built solidly and 
‘well, and meant to last. From the gateway the road led Yuder 
the walls of & small ‘round fort, showing a couplo of guns, 
through the village of Anghunshah and down a groom fui 
Jaley with « good stroteh of vice-cultivation, to. the Khan's 
House in tho village of Gio Gunbax “An old Ted sandstone 
tower, fluted with half-colurons of the same stone, and Mock, 
gonely decorated with carvings in blind arches, well executed, 

indir for his descendants, has epaire 

Kian, and contains his family, > Ms bee” repaired by the 


80th. Kalat—The Chief of Kalat came in to-day from the 
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Atak, where he had been detained by a slight brash with some 
‘Turkomans from whom his men had faken two prisoners ; one of 
these was a Kalat man, who had deserted to the enemy and 
served them asa guide. His fate was sealed. The Chief is 
fine-looking old man, quite above the average of his conntry 
men, intel nt, and with a rare thirst for knowledge. He has 
taught himself to read English, French, and Russian, and is 
‘exceedingly well informed in geography and the history of his 
Gen end the néighbouring, countries, and well up 3m eqmtema 
events in India, Afghanistan, and Khiva. 

October 2nd. ‘Kalat-Rode up the hills to the north-west of 
Gio Gunbaz to see the ruins of Nadi e, and a fine view, 
said to be commanded by a high point of the barrier. A narrow 
path ascending 1200 feet, winding up and round steep spurs 
‘composed at base of red sandstone, then to the summit of lime- 
stone, the lover strata hard, and showing only minute particles 
‘of shells, the npper 100 fect soft, and composed almost entirely. 
of fossils, “ gryphcea,” with which the surface was strewn, led on 
to an open cultivated plateau, on which stood the Imarat- 
Nadiri, Nadir’: or house ; for the ruins looked more like 
those Of a section of a suburban village than of an Eastern 
monarch’s palace. The site was well chosen, and commanded a 
fine view over hill and plain, The whole extent of the natural 
barrier and enclosure of Kalat, with its plateau, mountains, and 
deep precipitous gorges, was ‘visible, while to the north the 
Tees ica tatvtcstions of the lower spur of the shaingallignes 
‘into the Atak and the vast desert of the Turkomans, whicl 
extends in an unbroken expanse to the horizon. ‘The Tui 
tselves are singularly uninteresting: thoy cous of Tne 
of rectan, foeures, the largest of which, known ea the 
Divan is about 60 fest square. ‘The outer walls of 
en lime, heed of Has ‘There being 0% on 
the platean, and it being impossible to get a su vd 
line of domed * had been oatricted in he glen ke ig down 
froma hill on the west side of the barrier, and the water carried 
by a covered aqueduct across the undulating plateau for about 
fa mile fo the Frildinge Only one village, which has literally 
risen on the ruins of the palace, stands on the plateau, ‘They 
have wells, which are slightly brackish, and reservoirs, The 
cultivation’ is entirely dependent on rain, but a good crop is 
generally obtained. 

Ath.—Receiyed visits from Baba Sirdar, a Tekkeh Turkoman 
of Mere, a man of some influence, and the Khan, ‘There hns 
evidently been a great change in the habits and mode of life of 
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the Mervees at least. Large gardens have been planted, the 
young trees being brought from Bokhara sean tS aoe in 
Winter, the only season it was found they could be kept alive, 
In two or three years the trees bear abundantly. ‘The wealthier 
men have houses and also the strangers, a few merchants fro 
Bokhora a fow from Mash-had, and some others. “Wine, formerly 
unknown to the Turkomans, has been introduced, nt appeaty 
to bo sparingly and moderately used. A largo quantity of 
brandy captured from a caravan was at once condemned By the 
‘jdstians” (priests), and the casks emptied on the sand. The 
distance by which the Mery settlenients are separated from 
their nearest neighbours contributes largely to this work of 
ivilistion, if the change from a nomadic life toa scttlod one 
may be s0 termed, for it ensures the isolation Pretuced by 


they have ‘not much temptation to leave. Fear of Rusia 
restricts their wandering far for plunder in the direetion of the 
Oxus, while the necessity of ouclatng the ruler of Herat as 
Testricted their operations in that direction. ‘The Persian 
border has been and is still an open field to the Turkemnt 
raids and their predatory inatinets are thus, to a certain extent, 
ept alive, but the influence of Porsia hus been, 
Airgrtheless, not altogether unsalutary. It is by her that the 
ve first been induced to settle at all nnd to attecl, 
themselves to the land. Tt has always been the policy of the 
hast of tho rulers of Khorasan (the Asa(-Dowlah andl ie 
issam-Sultanah have done more than others) to eneomnecs 
Cher inclination, by granting lands sand concliating t 


gh none of the settlem its planted 
st various times in the Atak and the Samkhe! Pain hate been 





Tot let Jong, there ean be no doubt their good influence’t 
not lost, and that the present cl taking Mery 
iy be tty traced foe exam to et ira 
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who are professional robbers, have each distinct beats and are 
joined in their expeditions by the idlors of the tite It thes 
men were taken in hand and employed, the whole tribe would 
settle down to peaceful pursuits 

81h. To Wardeh—Marched to Wardeh by the route already 
desoribed. 

‘it.—Halted at Wardeh and ascended the Karadagh Moun- 
tain, the Iast high peak of the great eastern branch of Alburz, 
‘The summit of the peak has an elevation of 7870 feet, and 
commands a fino view of the plain of Sejend, and of the eastern 
ramifications of the chain. as far nearly as the Herat River on 
the one hand, and of Mash-had on the other, Snow latoly fallen 
was lying on the mountains and on all the highest points of the 
range Atak and tho dese, wero spread out like a map 
7000 feet below. Each bend of the numerous small stream 
flowing into the Atak, and the belts of cultivation following 

ourses for many miles through the sandy plains, wore 
aud told a talo of increased socurity’ ftom. hostile 
ions. 

Sil, th, and LOth—Returned to Mash-bad by a route already 
eseribed. 

16¢H and Yith.—Applied to the Governor for an order to the 
Chief of Bujnurd, directing him to give mo w suflciont guund 
to enable mo to reach Astrabad by tho shortest router vit, 
across the Gurgan Plain, aud, as I had anticipated, found wil 
Kinds of objections and dificulties raised. An order directing 
the Chief to give mo a guard by that route, if it wore safes wie 
offited, but was obviously of no use. AW a reference to Teheran 
ould have involved a delay of twenty or twenty-five days, and 
Twas not suro to what extent Mr. Thomson would be prepared 
to support mo in requiring safe conduct by that route, T depided 
that It would bo inadvsablo to wait, and’ detorminel te fo to 
Bijnurd and trnst to obtaining a guard feom the “Helkhanes 


i posse 
Ast. Mash-had to Kasimabad, 12 miles—Marched at 4 pat. 
for Kazimabad ; leaving the Balukhyaban Gate north-west at 
6 miles, passed the caravanserai and fort of Bahrabad, Tho 
wy rain of the Inst two days had done little to injure the 
toad. The country also shoved little water, and where it was 
Tick, intersected by Kanats tho surface was absolutely dry. 
‘The most strking feature of a Persian landscape, the edutrast 
between the verdure and fertility of the cultivated ground, and 
the extreme barrenness of the untilled ground around the cul- 
eaten, to a great extent the sant not at a 
stance it, due to these “kanats” which thoroughly 
Aesiceate all the ground along their courses, and, convergit 
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towards the village area, deliver the accumulated moisture of 
the surrounding tracts into one central oasis, a magic circle 
Ghforiity. | Tho cous of thirty ot forty kanas, marked by 
little mounds formed of earth from the wells and gallery, may 
tbe seen radiating from the lands of one ‘and cach of 
these will give an average minimum discharge of 120 cubie foot 
Gf water (at a rough ‘ealculation) per minute, ‘Their cost, 
allowing an ayerage length of 2} miles, and taking the usual 
ealculation of 10 tomans or rupoes 40, as the cost of one well, and 
Tength of shaft of 10 feet depth and 60 feet length respectively, 
will amount to 2000 rupees. This is, however, only the first 
cost, ‘The eare and labour required to keep in working order 
such a length of tunnel running through a light porous soil 
may be easily imagined. Tt is often necessary to support tho 
tunnel, this being effected very ingeniously by short lengths of 
earthenware-pipe shaped in the most approved fashion, ‘Tho 
mouths of the wells are also often lined and covered, I had 
the opportunity en route of watching the process of clearing 
Some of theso watercourses, this being always done carefully 
ater heavy rain. One slip and obstruction of the waterway 
often, 1 was told, causing the abandonment of a whole line of 
Hana, the water rising behind the slip bursting tho shaft and 


tho wells, 
Imabad is a wall village of now Steen houses, bfore 
the famino it numbered thirty-five, and before the sioge of 

Mash-had it was a considerable place. 
-—Marched to Gun- 


22nd. Kazimabad to Gunabad, 14 mile 
bad, visiting en rows the ruins of is. From Kazimabad 
the ruins lie 4 or 4} miles dtw north, ‘The road or truck 
crossed an undulating cultivated tract, sloping gently down to 
tho Kashif road, whilo it passes by w good atone bridge of the 
usnal saddle-backed construction. Embankment and abutment 
‘ir saved at tho expense of convenience, and two steep ramps, 
paved with round boulders, form a serious impediment to trathe, 
especially in wet weather. 

there is little of interest cither in the rains or history of the 
sity of is. ‘Tho first view. of the ruins from tho rising ground 
south of the stream was striking, but the effect wus die chten 
to landscape and sky. A long sweep of barren, yellow upland, 
Hsing from tho stream, stretched avay for. many inile, andl met 
the dark, lowering clouds, that entirely hid the northern manes 
fain chain from sight. In the foreground the strearm rolled 
swollen and turbid, under the quaint, high-bucked bridge, 
hile the Tong line’of wall, and the rampart of the old fk 
or ark,” and the great central building, tho Nakara Khan at 
watch-tower, stood out in strong relief against a dark back- 
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ground of saturated “plough.” Under other conditions of 
weather, the first impulse would haye been to tuen away disap- 
pointed; but there was an attraction in the harmony of the desola- 
tion above and around. ‘The ruinsare those of a city built very 
shortly after the Arab conquest of Khorasan. ‘hey answer 
exactly to the descriptions of tho ruined cities of Seistan, with 
tho saine arched roofs, the same bricks, the same high ramparts 
and deep ditches, 

‘There is nothing indicating an origin prior to Mahomedan- 
ism, though the Sassanian coins offered for sale in Mash-had are 
said to bo found hero, 

T was fortunate enough to hear on the spot the correct legend 
regarding the desertion of ‘Tvs, though soveral times dovastated 
by the Fores of ‘Turan, ‘Tis was atl a fino city when the 
Caliph Mamiin himself struck a death-blow to its existenoe, 

ohasplcen Imam Team, poisoned. by his erdec, was Dadied 
8 humble grave near the villages of Nowghan and Sunmabad, 
12 miles south of the city; his body was thrown into a *sardah, 
or reservoir, which was built up, leaving sual’ arched 30% 
sa sholter for passing travellers. For many years the grave 
remained unnoticed and uncared for, and might hayo so re= 
mained to this day but for an accident, in which my informant 
plainly saw the finger of Providence, A’ deer, hunted by a party 
Of'Patkomans, took refuge in the archway, and was plied by Sharh 
With arrows till their whole stock was exhausted; but, stran, 
to relate, remained unhurt, while the arrows sank doep into t 
solid stonework, a visible evidence of the miracle that had been 
Wrought. ‘The story was noised abroad, and the grave visited 
Wy many people fom all parts of Khorasan, ‘he Governor of 

is ordered his own remains to be buried there and a tomb to 
bo built, From that day the village of Sunnabad increased, 
the inhabitants of Mis moving over to the new settlement, 
Probably finding that it was better to remove at once to the 
‘spot that fashion required they should be buried in, 

An inspection of the site of ‘Tiis shows very plainly, firstly, 
that it was of comparatively very small extent; secondly, that 
it was built to order, and was not a chance accumulation of 
Population; tho lines of the old walls marking a nearly perfect 
Yectangular figure, with a length of 2 miles (roughly) and width 
of one. In the exact centro is a largo and even imposing look- 
ing mass of ruins, known as the “ Nakarakhana,” or alarm- 

consisting of a central dome of not less than 80 fect in 
Jength, with arched wings or irticoes projecting on the four sides. 
‘The form of the arches and masonry are distinctly Arab, and, 
though not quite of the usual construction, it is likely that the 
‘was a mosque, ‘The name “Nakarakhana”™ has pro- 
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been gi ‘the later Turk population of the valley, 
bathers the great battledrum, was a purely Tartar 


‘The ark bas a wide, deep ditch and rampart, 60 or 70 foot 
high. In the interior is a high keep, surrounded also with a 
ditch, and giving a good command even over the high rampart; 
‘the outer line forming a square of about 300 yards a-side. At 
fhe south and north angles of the city walls are remains of 
detached forts sort of flanking dofenes, and the line of débris 
marking the site of buildings radiating in tolerably regular 
line from the central building. No coins or other relies were 
to be found, and the villagers of the two hamlets occupying 
east and west angles of the rains, Islameya and Shahr-t-Tis, 
could only point to a low mound as the grave of Ferdusi, 
while of the Whalif Harun-ur-Rashid they know nothing. 

Arride of 15 miles from Tis, over a rather heavy country, 
brought us to Gunabad, a largo village of w hundred houses: 
one-half the property of the shrine at Mash-had, the other balf 
held rent-free by the villagers, who are of Persian origin. 

20rd. Ganaba to = rile. —Betmeen “Gunabad 
and Chinaran is a great in the aspect of the valley; 
Be villages re rally ao Jess mumeros, snd forthe moet 
‘part without ns ; but fine of lopit 
Biwi ne ee ey es ian ree 
springs, replace the barren. wastes that, give such an aspect 

desolation to the uncultivated, that is, the greater part of 
the lower valley. The difference must be mainly due to the 
{ference in number of kana, whieh an far between, 

also to the proximity and grester height of losing 
mountains. About midday the sky cleared for the first time, 
and disclosed the snow-covered stmmits of the mountains, 
now near at hand, for the valley contracts to 12 or 14 miles in 
width. The wad is sound and good, traversible for wheeled 
conveyance all slong. The soil is chiefly a light alluvium, 
gouch mixed with gravel and in ples with Kunker (oodolated 
fimestone), of whi must its in parts of the 

ne) of ere must be lange deposits in parts 

“Frou Gunshed, vovireest 4 to 5 miles is tho Obammch 
Gilns, « large spring issuing from the foot of a detached 
of the northern chain, known as the Kuh-i-Radkan, and said to 
‘be the sourve of the water that flows into Mash-had, and is used 
ON ‘Thestream from tho spring is how. 
‘ever, joined by a larger stream, ‘umerous sprit ii 
ffom the yastre about Chinaran ; a mile below ‘he silage of 
Amirabad, the whole water is drawn off into 'a canal, which 
Teaches Mash-bad divested of all the purity of its original source, 
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Its virtue must, therefore, be solely in imagination. ‘The spring 
and some beantiful pasture, with short, close turf, stretehing 
for a mile on each side of the stream, are the property of the 
Hazrat (or shrine). ‘The size of the basin, which has been 
called by former travellers—probably from hearsay—a lake, 
is disappointing; but there is no question of the purity of the 
Water: at a depth of 12 or 14 feet every stone at the bottom 
is visible. The discharge of the spring, though ouly about half 
that of Chasmeh-i-Ali of Shahrad, is still remarkable; and the 
more so, that the strata, a dark-blue limestone above and a parple 
laminated sandstone below the level of the source, are inclined, 
the cliff being north and in the contrary direction to the flow of 
the spring. On the other side of the dge, which hns a height 
of from 300 to 800 fect, is a broad, uncultivated valley, sloping 
to the centre, and draining south into the Kashaf, with numerous 
springs at abont the level of that on the opposite sides, The 
‘actual source of supply must therefore lie eeep in the moun~ 
tains to the north, and at least 15 to 20 miles distant, ‘The 
Tittle village of Sar-i-Chasmeh, adjoining the basin, has a great 
breadth of unirrigated corn-land, which, the people told me, 
always yiolds a crop. In good years the return is from ten ta 
twenty-five fold, and the grain large and good. ‘The mixture of 
Sateennint sandstone rock is sufficient to give its colour to 
the soil and tho sume rock is conspicuous at the base of the 
‘mountain for many miles, with the same condition of soil. Tt 
is probable, therefore, that the sandstone, though distinctly 
granular, is impermeable, and retains the natural moisture near 
the surface. On the light-coloured alluvium in the centre of 
the valley nothing will grow without rain, Chinaran is a deeo- 
Iate-looking village of now forty or fifty families, an about 1000. 
BRuls for there are many families of men who died during the 
ino, and it is the custom to reckon these as one family with 
the head of the house. An instance was given of four families 
this clubbed. In the good old times there were vast gardens 
‘and groves of chinars, of which it is said six only remain, 
Treceived ‘a visit from the Khan, a feeble old man, full of 
the departed glories of his house. Even till recently the Khan 
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‘himself from the position of a potty feudal baron to the Govern- 
ment of Khorasan, aud even at itidepondence. With a weaker 
sovereign than Fateh Ali Shah, it is probable that he would 
huye succeeded in separating Khorassan for a time from Persia, 
For forty years he was a very unsubmissive vassal. ‘The posses- 
sions of the tribe then extended up the valley asfar as Koochan 
and down to Gunabad, 20 miles from Mash-had. 

2th. To Radkan, V% miles—Before leaving Chinaran I rode 
round the walls, which were in as ruinousa state as the interior, 
‘A high, thin sud wall, with occasional towers, was, even. in 
former times, the only defence of the town, saving always the 
brave Kurds, who must in truth have formed the ramparts 
that battled the Afghans under Ahmed Shah, and withstood 
the attacks of the army of Futh Ali Shah for four months, 
enabling their Chief, Mamesh Khan, in the end to obtain 











torms. 

‘he road to Radkan lies about north from Chinaran for some 
miles across a cultivated plain, with a few villages, scattered 
over it, and, clearing these, aver fino open pasture-land. Two 
tiles from the villages is a largo tower of solid masonry, known 
8 tho Med-iRadkan. A similar tower, with the sare name, 
stands near the village of Radkan, on tho road from Shahrud 
to Gex, on tho Bay of Astrabad, "It may be fairly prosimed 
that the towers have given their names to the villages, and 
that samo el to their istry may be traced in, the, name, 
Radkan appears to be neither Turkish nor modern Persian ; 
is probably some olsclote word, iioating tho purpows of the 
buildings.” The Cufic inscription under the conical roof of the 
tower is much defaced, especially on the north side, where it 
mist be illegible. 

Radkan is a large village of 500 houses, of the Zafarania 
tiibe of Kurds, ‘tho Khan, tho head of tho, tribe, lives in 
Mash-hods but had not ealled upon me. Attached to the  be- 
luk,” or State, are ten ot twelve small villages, also of Zafar 
ant. They have fing pastures and ample water. Tt was difficult 
to arrive at any estimate of their numbers; but, including 
‘nomads, it ey amount to 1500 families, giving a population 
of 7000 to 8000: these include 300 or 400 tents of nomads, 
From Radkan a road goes to Darehgaz and the Atak, said to be 
‘the only one practicable for guns, 1 had proposed taking that 
ronte; but found it advisable to change my plans. Having 
hheard that the Khan of the Bujourd had been summoned to 
Masha, nd freeing difcliyin geting to Astabad hy the 
‘Atrak or Gurgan in his absence, I determined to march direct 
to Koochan, and there ascertain the Khan's movements, visit- 
ing Darehgas if possible, After leaving Chinaran, I rode across 
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the plain south-west to visit the old fort of Amirabad. ‘The fort 
lies in an open plain, with a fair command of the ground 
around, It is, for a Persian work, well-planned, and. much 
Tnbour has been expended on it, ‘The diteh isdoep and wide, 
and well defended by a short bastion at each angle and in each 
fice, and the ramparts thick, high, and revetted, where necessary, 
with sundried bricks, The end’ of the ramparts forms a rect= 
angular figure, with two long sides and two short, of 400 and 
200 paces respectively. Ta tho faterior aro numerous buildings, 
will habitable arranged with much regularity; tho romaine of 
easements or’ vaults for protection ugainst vertical. fire. are 
Visible. Abbas Mirza, in tho summer of 1832, took Amite 
abad, after a siege of six weeks, the loss of which (considered. 
by the Kurds an impregnable fort) broke the spirit of their 
Chie, era’ Cooli "Kita; and bo: shorly. aforwaade ae 
rendered Koochan, gave ‘up his guns, aid dismantled hig 
fortifications, 

From Amirabad a long ride of 10 or 12 miles, along a stony, 
‘monotonous hill-skirt, opened out the glen of’ Akhlumad, up 
which « path leads to'a village of that name, A fine masonry 
diam, 250 paces in length, width at top, and 60 feet in 
height, closes the mouth of the glen, and retains the water of a 
small stream from tho mountains, Four wells of solid masonty, 
built with tho stonework of the dam, provide for the escape of 
flood-water through tunnels ut the base, Four miles above the 
dui, through » magnificent mountain org lies the villag of 
Akhlumad, situated most pioturesquely on the spurs of the 
hiountains enclosing the glen. A circle of high olifls encloso a 

in, in which lies the village and a great extent of terraced 
vineyard and gardens; a crag within tho basin is crowned by a 
ruined fort, built by Mamesh ‘Khon of Chinaras., ‘The corns 
Aands io ubove the cliffs and out of sight of tho village. I 
found here a son of Yar Mahomed Khan of Herat, a pensioner of 
tho Persian Government, who had an assignment on the vile 
lage ; he is too young to’ have any recollection or knowledge, 
save by hearsay, of his futher's history and importance, und 
hung to all appearance settled down contentedly on the pittance 
doled out to him, devoid of pride as of ambition, From the 
old Ketkhuda I learnt that the dam below the village was the 
work of Bai Sunjur, son of Shah ‘Timur, and was no To 
‘used, the villages in the plain formerly watered by it having 

in destroyed in the famine, ‘Tho presence of the young 
Afghan he Strongly objected to, for ho tok, besides his ie 
ment, @ great deal that the Shah could not givo im, The 
Phuctico of quartering idle pensioners on a peaceful village 
ust be baa Tor both partie! 
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From Akhlumad to Radkan, which lies on the opposite or 
orth side ofthe plain, isa distance of 15 miles 
25th. To Jajirabad, 27 miles.—Between Radkan and Jafir- 
Mages antares ‘tract, lying between the head springs of 
the Kashaf Rud, or Ali Mashed, and the Koochan tributary 
of the Atrak. Midway on the march is a stream of water 
fiom a kares” quite brackish, ‘The soil is sandy and unter. 
ving nothing but ts, thorns, and a few scattered 
brushes of trarsk, The width of tho plains from 15 to 18 
miles. It slopes gently up to the hills on either side, and to 
Within 2 or 3 miles of Jafirabed, where itis broken by unde 
tions and low ridges thrown out by the mountains on the north, 
In winter, snow lies very deep, and the plain is swept by a cold 
wind from the steppes, known ROSS Jafirabad is a 
Tnall village of thirty howses of iu, Kurds, and Turks, 
the first in the State of Koochan. ‘The dryness of the climate, 
and the high winds prevalent in the winter and spring, which 
estoy all vegetation not protected by a covering of snoy, leave 
the villagers dependent on their wheat-crops. There are no. 
gardens and no trees. In the famine years the wheat failed, 
nd the village was almost destroyed of families, only thirty 


remaining. 
26th. To Koochan, 18 miles—From Jafirabad the count 


itflows till it reaches the Gurgan Plain, With an uodalating 
surface and fertile soil the Koochan Plain bears a very different. 
aspect from that lying at the head of the Mash-had Valley; the 
Qreater part of it is under cultivation. ‘There are many fine 


‘villages and numerous camps of the nomadic clans of Zafaranh 
Uiliraton sloo extended far'up the monsiaieclope ite 
are any anak ae aed art soil. Wheat is areal ex- 
is carried as far as Jahjarm, and occasionally Sharad, 
Veins sana cf 
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result of an cartliquake which happened two years ago. South 
Of the town are theruins of an old fortified enclosure known as the 
Kurd Mohalla, said to have been the first permanent settle- 
ment mado in the country. ‘The Geraili Turks, who held. the 
country before the Kurds were imported by Shah Abbas, were 
nomads, and lived, as many of the Kurds do now on theee bleak 
owns winter, nd summer, fn their tents of gra 
West of the town n wide, green fertile. plain covered with vi 
Tages stretches for many miles, In summer or late spring the 
Tanilscape vould no doubt be aloyely one. In autumn the bare 
Jow hills and brown ploughed land and leafless orcharls give it 
tn appearance of desolation which thers js nothing to redeem, 
the Khan being abeont in Mash-hed, and his gon on a plondering 
party, the town was very quiet, and 1 entered without creating 
the tual stir and commotion.” ‘Europeans are so seldom seen 
in the Kurd districts that it roquires little notice to collect. the 
people in tho streets nnd on tho house-tops in crowd, ‘The 
Growds are, hoyever, invariably. silent and civil, the word 
“rus” passed from mouth to mouth in whispers ehowing thelr 
familiarity with the namo, if not with the nation, 
2th, To Kooaban—Road through the town and central ba 
maar, ‘Tho townewalls, of rather their ruins, form a pretty 
larsquare of about 1 mile wsido ; they are'now much dilapidated, 
Baring. sritared froin the siege aid lately ei ts eat me 
the town itself is more than half in ruins) the. result also of the 
earthquake. A large eolidly-built. Madrassah of masoary that 
tras pointed out to mo hind been damaged beyond repair; the 
arched roofs had all fallen io, and with them tmany feet of the 
tall, ‘Tho shock must have beon terribly violent, No liven, 
Were lot, as thero had for somo time before been indications of 
‘hat was coming inthe shape of umblingsand light shocks. ‘The 
eighbonring villages suffered litte; one, about 1 mile east of the 
town, strangely enough, notatall, ‘The central bazaar showed a 
{dealof life, and theshops wore well stocked and respectable 
‘ot the roadway was the very worst I have ever seen 
sloughs of mud and filth many fect deep, covered with a couplo of 
inches of water, formed a succession of pools along its whole 
length rough thee sagglel lins of unfortunate dome 
he few stones left of the original pavement only 
servo ag tung locks in tho way of making matters wore 
During the famine the townspeople suffered, but not to any great 
extent. They are well off asa rule, making money by the sale of 
heat and fruitin Mash-had, At the worst time flout was 6 rans 
Jermaund. ‘voor thee hundred peopl ary said to have ded at 
unger. Outside the Mash-had gato a heap of stones was pointed 
‘out to me as marking the spot on which an unfortunate wretch, 
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driven to cannibalism, had beon stoned to death by the people. 
‘This was said to bo a solitary case. The present population is 
reckoned at 1400; an exaggerated estimate, Iam inclined to 
think, from the size of the town and the extent of the ruins, 
Many families, however, still live under tents, not having the 
means to rebuild their houses, A fine stream flows past the 
north side of the town, irrigating the Iands on either bank as far 
tn Shirwan, and oventually falling into the Attsk. “Kosekn 
is noted for its fruits, especially grapes, from which a very fair 
wine is mado, 

‘28/h.—Rode up the Zoibaran Hill, 9 miles north-east of Koo- 
chan, From it mit, 2000 feet above the valley, a good view 
is obtained of Shirwan and the lower course of the: ‘stream, and of 
the hilly country between Koochan and the Atak and Datehwax, 
Bohind the Zoibaran is a plateat. known as tho Daulat Khana, 
about 12 miles wide, undul; , well cultivated, and drained 
eastward by a deep hollow, in which lie the ‘illages of Daulat 
Khana, Racttasban and six or seven other hamlets. The soil 
of the plateau is excellent, and affords wheat-crops, in. ordinary 
years, of not less than ten or fifteen fold. ‘The prico of wheat at 

resent in these vill is 6 maunds — 20 seers Indian for a 

in, a very low rate for Khorasan. ‘The steoper slopes of the 
hills also afford grazing for large flocks of RS and goats, 
One hamlet of thirty houses that I visited had taken a wheat- 
crop of 500 kharwars off the ground, and possessed 600 or 700 
sheep and goats. The people grumbled at the amount of re- 
venue taken from them, but it appeared not high, ten percent, 
of grain, with two per cent, for expenses of collection, one kran 
pe head on the flocks, was the whole demand. Behind the 
wulat Khana Plateau is a Jong stretch of low hills, and then a. 
high range running from west to east with w succession of peaks 
Known os Kuh Chuinli, Kuh Dus, Kuh Kammas, Kuh'Tma 
rat, ‘This range cannot be less than 7000 fect high, and is fairly 
wooded with junipers, Beyond it lies a low not visible, 
at the foot of which aro the Akhal Turkoman Settlements. ‘The 
strata, in all parts, where exposed, seem to bo violently com. 
bout in double curves, and often on end and perpindions 

Jat © rocks are all stratified sandstones and limestones, A 
dark-red rity sandstone T found to contain layers, sovoral 
inches thick, of minuto fonsil-shells, which is, I beliove, unmeoal: 
20th. Tavit, 24 miles—Marched trom Koochan to 'Tavil og 
tho rond to Darohgas, having heard for certain thie the Khan 
of Bajnurd would not leave for Teheran till the 7th or Silv cy 
west month (the Malomedan), ic, twenty-one days. Too, 
Allowing the stream, which is suid to bo a tributary 
of the Atrak, for distance of about 16 miles, the mouth ef te, 
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efile, from which the stream issues, is reached, Several flourish= 
ing Kurd villages lie on the route, and the land is fertile, woll 
tilled, and abundantly watered, Ploughing was gui on. no 
tively; and Inoticed’ the same individual by turns ploughing, 
sowing, and harrowing, after tho fashion of the conntry, te, by 
driving « board to which a pair of bullocks are fastened, and on 
Which a stout Kurd finds what must bo anything but easy 
standing, over tho open furrows, With shallow furrow anil 














it dry friable soil this primitive method is moro effectual 
than might bo’ mppesed.! On the « Dayma” or barant lands 
the seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in, ‘Threshing was 





going on with the ploughing, late rain having delayed the opera 
tion. Little is grown in this part of the valley save wheat and 
barley. Cotton does not yield well, though it is grown; the 
People attribute this to the cold. Snow lies for four months, 
and the ice bears for two or three weeks at a time. After 
ing two fine villages, Hy Hy and Chalata, the village Kalla 
Xusuf Khan, on the border of Radkan and Koochan, is reached, 
The people, Kurds of the Kywanla tribe, are a fine-looking set, 
aud apparently better off than their neighbours, Forty or fifty 
men came out of the village to offer me entertainment wit 
genuine hospitality, and without, I think, an idea of reward or 
Payment, ‘They told me they considered their Khan's guest 
their guest. ‘The men were all clothed with an under and 
over-cout of brown wool, home-spun trousers of the same 
gathered into the “Charrukh,” a gaiter and boot made of one 
Piece, of goatakin, fastened by a thong passing through holes at 
the heel, instep, and toes. All had the comfortable tall sheep- 
skin cap of the country, mostly brown; a few of the younger 
men wore white eaps contrasting well with their brick-dast com- 
Plexions and brown beards. ‘They wero short men, but stout 
‘4nd well made. T noticed a predominance of blue and hazel 
Pte Although undoubtedly a Turk or Tartar race, these 
‘urds show nothing of the Mongol type; their features aro 
handsome, regular, eyes full and prominent, and beards ample, 
When saluting they raised the opon hand to the forehead with 
head orect and n quick almost military movement, vory different 
from ‘the cringing bend of tho Iiy and slovenly’ shufling 
salute with halfclosed hand of the Persian Serbaz, 1 told thon 
that their country was a much better ono than mine, and botter 
Persia, aud they readily admitted that 
were well off, A glance at the group of well-fed, well- 
Wlooking men, and around at the termoed’ yine- 
Yards, the well-stocked orchards, picturesque in vivid autumne 
tints, eat over @ long stretch of coro-land, dotted with 
ploughs 1g lustily, and yellow patches of fresh-threshed 
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grain, and traversed by silver lines of water from the abundant 
stream, made one envious of their lot, and wish that our own 
poor landless serfs had as fair a land in which to live and mul- 
fiply.” ‘To crown all its other gifts this favoured spot is abao 
lutely secure from Turkoman ravages, East and west, for 
many miles, it is protected by an almost impassable range of 
moniitains, 

From Kalla Yusuf Khan the valley narrows, and after passing 
the picturesque village of Badkhor of Kywanlu Kurds, the 
oad enters a narrow defile aud follows it on north-east for 
Amiles, ‘The defile is commanded all along, but the hills are 
easy and of no height. Guns have been. taken through by the 
Ronians in ono of their expeditions against the Tejend Tarko, 
mans, On reaching the village of Tayari the defile opens, and 
there is a good stretch of cultivation } mile wide and 2 or in 
Jength ; two streams come in from the low hills on the right, and 
the main stream divides the valley branching west up to the Dau- 
IntKhana Plateau and east tawards Darehgas, from which direc 
tion it receives the Tayil stream, the most distant feeder or 
source of the Atrak. ‘Tavil is a small hamlet of ten houses of 
Kywanlu Kurds. ‘Tho valley or glen in which it is situated is 
bleak, treeless, and barren, the stream. winds through patches of 
Yellow marsh fn a dull sluggish current,and the lille aro mouo- 
tonous in outline and colouring, lines of serrated ridge, brown 
and bare, forming a lofty, unbroken, impassable wall, enclosing 
the valley and shutting it out from the world. 

20th. ‘Chapusilu, 21 miles—From Tavil to Chapushla, in 

lain of Darchgaz, is a march of only 21 miles (roughly 
aloulated), but a whole day's work. Leaying the villago of 
‘ayil and the valley, the rond descends a rocky glen to the 
‘Maidankhana Pass, 900 foot; there is then a descent of 1600 feet 
fo the Kibkan stream, stoop and rough, and thence an ascent 
‘of 1100 feet to the Allaho Akbar Pass, the first mile yery bad 
indeed, anda descent of 3000 fect in 3 miles, and of another 
1000 fect before reaching the plain, This is the road_ by 
which the Persian guns are said to have been taken when Mac 
homed Shah made one of his spasmodic attempts to subdue his 
urkoman neighbours. I have reason to doubt the logend, 
though light guns, with plenty of manual labour, may be taken 
almost everywhere, ‘The descent from the’ Madankhann 
Plntean at the head of that pass leads into the northern water 
shed ; a small stream rises in the defile, and flows through a 
Suaus natural gap in the main ridge of the north spur of 
Alburz, treo a eoptrend Kibean, Beyond the defile is 
aniopen valley, in which aro lets of Derbend 
Kan, the first Village in the State of Darehgaz, In ‘iis allay 
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the clan of Afshars, to which belonged Nadir Kuli Bog, shep- 
herd and bandit, afterwards Nadir Shah of Persia, wore settled 
by Shah Tama Seffavi, who brought them from Azerbijan, 
whither they had emigrated in tho track of Tartar hordes fram 
the banks of the Jaxartes. Nadir’s house in Manlatabad 
Dastjart, in the plain of Darehgay, is still standing, and is known 
to every peasant in the neighbourhood. ‘The Kibkan stream, 
after the picturesque little fort of Kibkan, situated in 
what must have once been a very strong position on an isolated. 
hill, flows esx, down a narrow gorge shut. in by stupendous 
Presipice to, the meadows of Abivert, the winter-quarters of 

adir's family. Abivert or Bavert has local reputation for 
surpassing fertility; melons grown there, I was told, attain a 
Weight of 50 Ibs, and wheat returned a hundred fold. 

‘or many years the valley had been. uninhabited. . Both 
Tarkomans and Kurds have settled in it, but found it untenable. 
Tis rich hurvests were too great a temptation for plandering 
neighbours to withstand. ‘The latest attempt at settlement was 
‘only last year, when 1000 families of Alieli Turkomans, im- 
migrants from Khiva, after the Russian occupation, pitched 
their tentsthere. ‘They were, however, removed by the Khan of 
Darebgaz, who, it appears, feared the alienation of the lands, for 
the new immigrants came as crown tenants, ‘They were removed 
to the lands of Durgana and Kalkhan, in the Atak, beyond 
Darehgaz, in which there are now 3000 families of Turkomans, 
Kurds and Turks paying tribute to the Khan, 

From the Kibkan stream thero is a long, stiff climb to the 
summit of the spur and the pass of Allaho Akbar. From the 
crest of the pass is a fine view of the plain of Dahrogaz, lyi 
3000 fect below. A lino of wateh-towers along. the spur, still 
{2 good repair, show the precarious tenure on which the fertile 

is are held. ‘The towers guard every footpath, and the 
Freiptous ridge forms the last refogo of the villagers when 

iven out by an attacking force. Only two. years ago, in the 

ring of 1872, 0 body of itis said, 9000 Tekkeh, hors and 

‘footmen invaded the valley and “chapoued,” or sacked, 

the village of Chapushlu, forcing the gates and carrying off 

1500 of the people with all their goods and cattle. ‘The house 

of my host the Khan was their headquarters for some days, 
and still shows signs of their rude occupation, 

The descent from the pass is steep, but over an unusually 
good road, evidently made at some former time, and not the 
tere ordinary truck, ‘There is w noticeable alteration in the 
Vegetal ie north slopes; grass takes the wi 
thomy herbage, and shrubs appear in the moist glen. Tho 
Plain’is green ‘and fertile, and studded with white-walled 
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villages, vineyards, gardens, and groups of chinars in brilliant 
Aiuturon foliage. all watch-tovers, 4a good. repair; and evi 
ently in daily use, dot the plain in every direction. 

‘The village of Chapushlu is defended by a good wall and 
diteh, enclosing a space of about 500 yards square..-‘The popt- 
Tation consists now of 1000 families, mostly of Turkish origin, 
brought over by Nadir from Bokhara. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
Darley, corn, and milla are grown, with every kind of fruit 
During tho bad famine years there was little seaeity, abd there 
were no deaths. ‘The people had erops of grain, though small, 
and a great store of wheat in their houses, 

Bled. To Mohamad Bagh, 8 miles—Marched from Chapushla 
to Mohamad Bagh, 8 miles, through vineyards, gurdens, and 
orer n wellultivated plain, Att miles. the ‘rood. passes 
though ep in. ov ptr nnn ont Sato the Haat om 
the east and bending north-east and lown an easy slope to the 
village. “From the high ground tho plain and village, wth 4 belt 
of two or threo miles of grove, garden, and vineyard, lookin 
picturesque enough, though there was nothing in the mut 
Walls and iat roots to assist nature. “An escort St 40 horsemen 
With the Khan's brother (the Khan himself being’ absent at 
Mashhad) acsompanied me more for show than for protection, 
as in ordinary times the plain is. safe,” The ment were fale 
specimens of ihe border Kurds and Turks, short, light, hardy, 
and excollent riders, Their horses were all gool, serviceable 
fnimals, and ono of two remarkably ine. A five grey, not 
under 17 hands, well shaped, and with splendid action” was 
idden in front ofthe party. He had lately been purchased foe 
200 ‘The Khan of Dareligus hus 800 horse in ‘hin pay, and 
always ready for foray or pursuit, They aro mounted, gaseh 
and paid by the Khan usa condition of tenure of his Stet 
L was surprised to find that no more than these 800 men onal 
be mised” ‘Tho ‘illagers havo uo home: ged the en 
stud. Heis entirely dependent on the TurKomans for remount 
‘This is the caso also with Koochan. A couple of theme 
footmen, badly armed with matchlocks, might’ be raisnl ge 
the villages of an emergency. 

Mohatad Bagh is delonded by a strong outer wall ona good 
tamper with adoop and wit dish, There i an incr Heat 
yollwith ovens heranpartand ditch are, ax ual dottent 
Jn flanking defenoes, ut the place is allogees ciara 
fhe forts of tho county wally pais Nati? oom 

afternoon, the Khau’s brother and soo, a good-looking 
Jad of 16, camo to visit me. ‘They had been eat Siege 
to proteet the people of ono of the border villeney wheter 
Ployed in goitinginsome rice two miles from thek Vilegen 
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a fair illustration of the state of insecurity of the country. 
‘The border villages, those in the Atak outside the hills, are 
always liable to attack, and it is even unsafe to move before 
funrio or after sunset on tho edgo of the plain within the hills 
for small plundering parties are’ always lying hidden in some 
ravine an the look-out for chance cattle or flocks instifficiently 
protected. At times a large body of Turkomans will scour 
the whole plains, shutting the people up in the forts or driving 
thom into the hills. ‘This may happen once every year at least. 
Attah Yar Khan, the present Chief, has a tighter hold on the 
border than his predecessor, and is on_ better terms with the 
Turkomans; but he has often to buy off his enemies, and is at 
their mercy if they choose to combine, ‘Tho Akhal settlements 
can with ease bring 5000 horsemen against any point on the 
border, and supplement these with 2000 or 3000 footmen if 
rf 





‘Noveiiber 1st—Rode ont with an escort of 40 horsemen to 
visit, some of the settlements in the Atak. ‘The villages, 
Khairabad, Turan, and Atak, lie a couple of miles from the 
last low range of ‘hills at tho mouth of the pass. ‘They are all 
defended by good walls with towers and ditches, A gard of 
armed villagers is kept at the gates, and a watch on the wall 
to guard against surprise, for it has happened that the Turko- 
mans haye ridden right into a village before the people had 
time to get their arms, Every ficld has its tower to give shelter 
against n sudden attack, and the villagers go to their work 
with matchlock and sword, waiting till the sun is well up and 
tuking care to get in before sunset. A long line of 50 

men passed us, each man armed and carrying a couple of 

of husked rice slung behind the saddle, s0 fastened as to 
gut loose at moment’ notice. ‘They were thus prepared 
for cither fight or flight. ‘Tho ‘rice-ields aro 16 miles down 
tho sore ofa small stream running off the plain of Dares 
there are a few towers built for protection, but no fixed settle 
ment, ‘The crops are as often reaped by the Turkomans as by 
the lawful owners, ‘This year hardly any attempt has been 
made to interfore with the Harvest-work. The people attribute 
this to the Russians, who have given the Turkomans other 
coupation. I found’ myself usually taken for a Russian, and 
my men were everywhere asked whether I had come to pioneer 
the Russian force that was to finish the business and bring all 
the Turkomsns under Russian sway. The poor villagers of 
the Atak would certainly accept Russian rule as a boon if it 
brought with it sccurity from the constant attacks of their 
maurauding neighbours,—a security that their ovn Government 
is unable to give them. I was informed credibly that there was 
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not @ house in the 20 Atak villages that had not lost some 
member killed or carried off into hopeless slavery, ‘The price 
for which n man ean be ransomed is from 25 to 50 tomans,—a 
sum far beyond the reach of an ordinary villager. 

‘The Atak villages pay no revenue, but they are valuable as 
an outer line of defence, and serve aleo to keep the enemy at a 
greater distance. Beyond theso to the west are some Turkoman 
Camps, which pay a small tribute to the Khan of Darehguz for 
immunity from attacks, and are useful in fornishing information 
of projected “ Alamans,” and in negotiating for the ransom of 

isomers, 
MPor tho fit few miles from the foot of tho hills, the soil of 
the Atak is, poor and sandy. It is in many parts also saline, 
and covered with saline efflorescence. Further out it becomes 
more fertile, ‘The fertile belt extends from 4 to 5 to 16 and 20 
miles, and is then lost in a sandy waste that extends to. the 
and Aral, 

Sri. Dareligas Plain—Rode out to the west of the valley, 
following a small stream flowing from the range dividing 
Koochan from the Atak. ‘There are numerous lange villages 
‘long the course of the stream, the largest. from 100 to 150 
houses, with an ayerage of from six to seven souls to each house 
or family; this high average ,being evidently due to the fact 
that there thad been no losses during the famine. Even with 
large tracts of “dayma,” or unirrigated land yielding ten to 
fifteen fold erops, and only a small urban population, the pro- 
duce of the plain does not more than suifice for the wants of 
tho inhabitants. A small quantity finds its way to Mash-had, 
but scarcely pays for portage over the difficult mountain-pass, 
An average griin-production of 400 kharwars for every 100 
houses in the valley may be taken as a fair calculation, leaving 
a balance of half a kharwar as surplus produce per 100 houses 
Allowing 2000 or 2500 houses as the Population of the valley, 
Ce surplus produce would amount to 72,500 kharwars in 

season. 

Cultivation in the valley and Atak is capable of an almost 
unlimited increase on unirrigated lands in both, on irrigable 
Jands in the latter, A very small quantity of silk is raised, 
and some cotton, tobacco, and opint, the lattor for home eon’ 
sumption. A few years ago its uso was unknown, Now itis 
largely consumed by all classes; but more especially by the 
Khans and their followers, “During the present month (tame 
zan), 8 month of fasting, tho day is always wound up with 
intoxicating doses of tho fumes of this dras, ening 
Tmt the Kass brother anda susie or Mollahs and Khans, 
visitors from other places. ‘The antiquities of the valley and of 
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Khorasan wero digeusi. ‘The famous lagend ofthe giast-tree 
of Tereshez, mentioned in Yule’s ‘Mareo Polo,’ in the author's 
notes regarding the Arbre Sec or Seal of Polo, was related with 
much exaggeration and amplification. Neither this plain nor 
the neighbouring Atal appear to have been very ancient seats of 
population, ‘The only coins found are suid to bear invariably the 
Inscription ofthe Khulifae, and tho only building of very: great 
antiquity is an Imamzada with an illegible Arabic inseripti 

‘There ate said to be remains of an ancient city of Alivert, but a 
number of gold coins, found there by the Turkomans last year, 
fre also sail to have been all of tho Arab period. ‘The common 
Sassunian coins of Khorassan appear to be unknown as a product 
ofthe place, though recogaised as Suckre coins by the Mollahs 
Asa central point in’ the battle-ground of Iran and ‘Turan, it is 
Petiaps not surprising that the valle, though fertile should 

fo had no opted population, 

4i.—Threo Persian escaped slaves from Bokhara, who had 
just arrived with a caravan from Merv, came to me in the 
evening. One of them had beon captured as a boy, and was 
ow returning to his home a prey-bearded,man. He had lft 
‘at home a father, brother, and sisters, of whom he had. heard 
no news during his long captivity. Another was a soldier of 
the 6th Regiment of Azerbaijan, who had been captured at the 
time of the defeat of tho Hashmat-ud-dowla at Merv. He 
acknowledged with great gloe that he had robbed his master 
before escaping, and paid him off many old ecotes. ‘Tho third 

. was a Synd of Carbut.. ‘They were forty days from Bokhara. 
6th—Marched with the Khan's son, and a guard of 100 men, 
to Nowkhandan, a large village lying some miles up the course 
of the Darchgaz stream. 

Nowkhandan is the property of the Khan's two brothers, 
Synd Mahomed and Mahomed Khan; it is prettily situated on 
undulating ground between the mountains enclosing the plain 
to the north, and a low ridge that traverses it from east to west. 
On @ high circular mound is a mud fort, which contains the 
Khan's residence, and commands the whole village; around 
aro extensive orchards, groves, and vineyards, extending for 
2or 3 miles up and down the stream. ‘The grapes of Now 
Khandan haye a great local reputation, and I found that very 
good wine was mado and sold without the usual intervention 
of a Jew or Armenian to take on his shoulders the sin of the 
consumer, ‘The village has 700 houses and a population of 2500 


‘Turks and Kurds, 
ith, To 24 miles—From Nowkhandan, the road 
ng its course to the skirt of ‘the plain, 














lies 1 
and up a defile which gradually narrows till it reaches the 
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village Sang Surakh, where it passes through a curious 
natural gap ins depression of the spur on the left of the 
defile, and into a second valley more open, level, and covered 
with fine pasture. Buck from Sang Surakh, about due north, 
runs a glen, up which lies an easy pass to the villages of Aska- 
bad and Aunaw inthe Atak. ‘These are large Turkoman settle- 
ments, and the road is consequently dangerous. ‘The day 

previous to my artiyal at a little Kard hamlet on the road, 
Tamed Zainndilo, nfter its inliubitente wore sttacked and three 
mon carried off, my escort had orders from the Khan to retaliate 
on the nearest “ babs "of Askabail after leaving me at Koochan, 
Durangar is a collection of hamlets, four in number, on the 
banks of the Darchgaz, or as it is called Durangar stroam, ‘Tho 
outlying up-streams are known as Durangari-Turki, the lowor 
hamlets Durangar-i-Kurdi ; they muster altogether about 200 
‘Tofangchis, which would give a population of from 1000 to 1200 
souls, ‘The hamlets are all defended by good walls and towers, 
and the men always arm ing 80 near the border, they aro 
constantly linble to attack. "Twas surprised tofind the men yory 
indifferent shots : some of the best marksmen in the village wero 
collected for me, but failed, after ton minutes’ fusilade, in hittin, 

a Jarge mark at120 yards. ‘The rifles wore heavy and supported 


























bby a forked rest, so that the fault must have been in the rifling. 
hat, although they boast of splitting bullets on a knit 


Mhofac 
and such like, they know nothing of the fine shooting obtained 
from European rifles. If they can hit a moufflon at 60 yards, 
and o horseman at 150, it/is all they expect and require. ‘From 
Durangar Kurdi a pass leads to the largo Kurd village Kalla 
Chinor, the last on the border. It is said to stand on an elo- 
‘ation directly over the Turkoman “obahs,” and only a milo or 
two from them: weather permitting, it is arranged to go there 
to-morrow. On a cloudy day it is useless, The distance from 
‘Durangar to Askubad is about 8 miles, 

8h, To Tnamguli, 20 miler—The day broke with a high 
wind and a storm of snow, the ascent to Kalla Chinor yas 
‘therefore useless. Marched for Imamguli in. the Koochan 
country. A. fow railos above Duringar, tho stream along 
which the road passes to that point turns west, issuing from a 
arrow gorge overhung by steep cliffs. Following the stream 
for 10 or 15 miles through the defile, the large vi of Sho- 
rak and Durbadam are reached, and above them the sources 
of the stream. The road erosses the stream and continues up 
‘an open glen which narrows to the foot of the Dawand Pass, by 
which the plateau of Koochan is reached. On the rest of the 
ass the storm came down in earnest. A cold blast frnre 
‘the north drove the snow in clouds before it, obwruring all save 
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the path under our feet, and that was rendered difficult by drifts 
of snow collected amony the boulders through which the horses 
floundered with difficulty. ‘The pass is, however, a very easy 
one, the gradients nowhere steep, and the hill-sides safe aud free 
from rock. A very small amount of labour would serve to open 
rou pricticable for guns or waggoos frm the Atak of Dag, 
gaz on to the plateau and thence to the plain of Koochan, No 

re practicable rout exists to the cast of Kowthnns town 








is a village of about 100 houses, situated on a hollow of a. 
Tiga bleak plateau, draining west into the Durangat stream, Tt 
is destitute of gardens or vineyards, but has plenty of fine corn 
land on the hill-slopes. ‘The inhabitants are Zalaranlu Kurds, 
under the rule of the Khan of Koochan. 
9ti—ook leave of the Khan and his party, and marched 
with one guide to Tsfirji, a large village Jying buried in rocky 
glen on the south face of the main range, The thermometer at 
sunrise stood at 5° Fuhronheit, and tho litte stream flowing 
past the village was frozen hard, the swift curront barely forcings 
its way through ico and boulders. Leaving the Zublilig Plas 
tea, the road turns wouth over low, bleskewindeameye: kita 
covered with mow, and, gaining tho orest of the pass, descends 
into ono of the characteristic plateaus of this soction of Alburn, 
‘Tho plateau known as Takhta or table of Katerchi, has a width 
of 5 to 8 miles, with a length of 19; tho central portion. i 
tolerably level, and a great breadth is ploughed and sown with 
Wheat, "his operation is simple enough. As much seed as 
the cultivator has to spare is aown broadcast over the hillslope, 
snl ploughed in with a light plough to a depth of 8 or 4 inches, 
With favourable rain, good crops are taken off such land; the 
seed returning ten, fifteen, and twenty fold. ‘The sides of the 
Plain are undulating, and rise into low, easy hills, entirely bare 
‘if trees, as is tho central portion algo, At the lower end these 
undulations become bolder and meet, forming a narrow defile, 
through which rans a small stream, finding its way to the deep 
yalley of Duranyar, and thence to Darehigaz and the Atak. rose 
ing the Abmuli Itidge—a low ridge which may be taken to be the 
Watershed of this yery intricate network of hills—the road enters 
the Datlatkhana Plateau, exactly similar in its features to the 
last, but wider and longer, and draining south-oast instead of 
vorth-west, and eventually west into the Atrak instead of into 
the Darehguz stream. “Beyond Daulatkbana lies Koochan, 
Eeaving the erest of tho plateau, there is a descent as off the 
edge of to the deep valley of Shorastm which amo 
in it, and drains directly into the Koocban 
On reaching the level of the valley, the snow dis. 
Appeared and a few trees began to show along the course of the 
‘Vou. xiv. 1 
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stream flowing through it, ‘The few villages in the upper part 
of the valley have a desolate appearance, ‘There are no fades 
and very fewr trees, and no crops; some wheat and barley ean 
be mised, The people are almost entirely dependent on their 
‘¢dayna” (animated) crops on tho slopes of the mountains. 
Tt is not till tho lower end of the valley is renched that the 
scape improves, A small tributary joins the main stream 
Just about the gorge by which it reaches the Koochun Plain; 
‘on the banks of this lies tho fine village of Isfirji, which alono 
would make the valley worth visit, ‘Ihe hill-siles are covered 
With terruced vineyards and orchards, and the village and 
stream half-surrounded by groves of plane and poplar. ‘Pho 
finest fruit in Khorassan is said to be grown here, and finds its 
way to the market of Mash-had and Sabzawar; the apples, pears, 
rapes, were superior to any that I had soen in Persia, and 
equal probably to the best in Europe, The village ns eighty 
houses, many of them in a ruinous condition from the effects of 
fan earthquake; the sumo that was felt so severely at Koochan. 
other village only, besides Isfirji, suffered’ in tho samo 
‘manner, and it is on tho same line, being north-west of it, he 
shock appears to have travelled. from north-west to south-east, 
‘and to-haye been violent only along the line of tho villages and 
an, a length of about 15 miles ‘The revenue paid is 
almost nominal, a large portion of the villago boing held in fier 
relatives of the Khan of Koochan. ‘The wheat-lands of the 
lon are said to be particularly. productive, the price (within 
reach of a market at Mashchad) being 35 Ibs. of wheat per 
Ikra = 102. 
100h, Shirwan, 24 miles—Marched to Shirwan. uoross the 
Plain of Koochan. A short 2 miles beyond Istixi, in a narrow 
pass known as the Darbund-icHissat, through which tho road 
And the small stream. from the Shorazun. Valley deboucho om 
the plain, On loth sides of the pass are precipitous heights, 
those on the right named the Dagh-Shab, Shalt Abb Salayd 
Iuying ascended the highest point to obtain a view of the plain. 
Tt is about midway between Koochan and Shirwan, ‘coms 
maniling a fine view of both, and of the whole plain from Jas 
abel to Chinnaran on the Bujaurd road. Tho ‘summits of the 
Mirabad or Nishabur Range aro visible to tho south-east, com= 
Bloting the cirele of mountains in that direction, and to the west 
th Jeading up to Bujnurd is closed by tho sow-olad 
ridge of Kuh Salig. South-west across the plain is the ube 
Jehan, the south spurs of which stretch ont into the 
Jouven Valley. Clearing the pass the road.strikes across the 
lain, which at this point has a width from the lower slopes of 
Binh’ Jehian to the fort of the Degh-i-Shah of about 20 miles. 
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‘The hill-slopes, running for $0 miles into the plain, afford fine 
Dastarage, an “ate in parts ploaghed up for (*barani”) rain- 
crops, “The central portion, through which flows the Koochan 
stream, is thoroughly well irrigated, and has many Jarge vile 
Tages, gardens, and Vineyards. A marked lidrity in the 
Inndscape is the circular flat-topped mound to be seen near 
‘such large villages. These mounds are from 50 to 100 feet in 
height, with « diameter of 200 to 300 yards. ‘These may have 
been either forts or the sites of Guobre fire-tomples ‘The 

le could give no account of them, further than that they 

heard tell that they were built by Rist as 
At the time of Afrasyab's invasion. The town of Shitwa 
on the right bank of the stream, 90 miles from the southern 
mountains. A high mound in the contre of the town is visible 
from 10 miles. Large gardens and vineyards lie to the north 
and west, 

11h, Shirwan—Halted at Shirw 
the Menghashi, a vory intelligent, communicative official. His 
hospitality was spontancous; for he had had no orders fram the 
Khan, who is still absent, to entertain me, 1 gathorod from 
him a good deal of useful’ information regarding the town and 
the stato of the country. Shirwan is situated at the lower or 
Wost end of the plain of Koochan, within 3 or 4 miles of the 
hills, bounding it on the south ; to the north the plain stretches 
away for 15 or 20 miles. ‘Tho enclosing hills in that diteotion 
are low, and of less bold outline than in other parts of tho 
Tange. Several ood roads lead over thom to the Atak or plain, 
distant 80 miles. ‘The main rond debouches at Yong-iKalla, 
and is said to be passable for guns, but not easier than the road 
between Darchgaz and Koochan. ‘Yen miles from the plain is a 
plateau known as the KushKchans, on which aro thirty villages, 
the largost Khuirthat, 

‘The people are Kurds, Tarks, and a few families from Mohna, 
‘one of the old towns, formerly large and Popalous, the rains of 
hich are said to cover a largo extent of ground ‘near Vangie 
Kalla. ‘Tho Mehnais were and are still Sunnis, and wont in 
Possession at the time of the Kunl occupation, ‘They wero. 
Sadually forced out of the plain by tho pressure of the aggre 

vo Turkoman tribes. I was unable to obtain any information 
&8 to the origin of these former occupants of the Atak. ‘They 
fare known now only by the names of the towns they cecupied — 
Annoni, Askabadis, Mehnais—as the case may bo,” They were 
probably immigrants or invaders from Turkistan subsequent to 
the Tartar conquests, whence their distinction from the other 
‘Turlish tribes of Iran. ‘The platean of Kushkhana has a 
Population of 3000 or 4000, and furnishes 800 wellmounted 

it 
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horse, and 100 or 200 riflemen, Beyond the plateau are the 
Jarger villages of Feroza und Gurmah, each with 80 to 10 
houses, in strong positions within a few miles of the border. 
‘The town of Shirwan has 1000 families, al Turks, of the Gerayli 
tribe, who formerly held the whole country from Gurgan to 
Kelat. The Jellayer of that place, the Boguiry of the north 
villages of Fouvas, and the Tavat of Nisbabur dod other past 
‘are sections of the same tribe. ‘They have mixed and intermixed 
mith the Kunds who were sottled among them by Shah Abba 
There is now no distinction in language or feature. ‘The greate 
rt of the population is engaged in agriculture, there being 
Bat a small proportion living by trade or handicrafts. A few 
carpots aro inde, and a good deat of tho coarvo silk ‘stuffs 
Known as Allahji-baf, chiefly by the women, for home consumnp- 
tion, ‘The streets of the town are wide, well paved, and tole- 
rably clean, and its appearance is altogether more inviting than 
that of Kodchan, the earthquake that devastated that two years 
ago ving boon sourcely felt here. he wall, fo 
irregular figure of six sides, with a cirouit of 1) mile, aro in 
fair pate, The rampart has a height of about 25 feet, with 
ase of 15 to 18 feet, and screcn-wall of good thickness, but 
without any diteh. ‘The monnd in the centre commands the 
round all round, and is large enough to form n good position, 
He ould add yory anaterally to tho strength of tho. plao 
‘Phe watorsupply is good aud ample, and the climate is con. 
tidered by the people the best in Khorassan, ond therefore in 
Porsia; there aro occasional visitations of cholera, sometimes of 
extreme severity, During the famine the people did not suffer, 
Vut many hundreds who collected from otlier parts died in the 
town. At that that timo grain wos selling at 4 rans per 
mand (7 Ibs,); it is now 5 maunds or 85° Ibs. per krany a 
considerable quantity of wheat is exported to Mash-had, ‘Two 
or three hundred of the townsmen, forty or fifty mounted and 
armed with, harmkhal,” 0 long heavy rifle, the rest with 
the « Khitis” a Tighter piso, carrying a very small ball bout 
thirty to tho pound up to 200 yards with great accuracy, are in 
the Jay of tle Khany and serve on the border when iquh 
‘hey recive 6 tomans (24) per annum, and 2 Khacvars of 
jer annum, the regular horsemen armed by tho Khan recetvinig 
from 10 to 30 tomans, and the same quantity of grain, Koo- 
pe ‘its two ae towns, its fertile land, and 
‘and flourishing population, is altogether the im f 
tho border Staten. It is sad to bayo 440 ‘lly preba y 
eration. ‘Those in the plain may number 80 to 100, and 
the hill-skitts and mountains may have 0 or 60 more. ‘The 
population is said to be 40,000 houses and tents, which, eal. 
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eulating five to a house, would give 200,000, probably not much 
over the mark, for the’ towns are populous, and many of the 
villages large.’ They have also not suffered from the famine, 
the most striking proof of that being a large number of children 
of all In other parts of Khorasan it is rare to see a 
child of more than two or three years of age. A nominal 
revenue of 40,000 tomans per annuma is paid to the Shab, but a 
Portion of it is returned as pay of border guaids. ‘The Khan 
maintains 1000 horsemen, mounted chiefly nt his expense, 

12th, Chinnaram, 2% mile, —Morehed to Chinharan, On 
leaving the gate of ‘the town a sheet of bare rock on tho" hill- 
side to tho south gives a very good representation of u tiger, 
whence the name Shirwan, ‘The Bujyurd roud turns out of 
the valley at about 3 miles, passing over a low spur and fio 
latean known as the Hazar Jarib, whonco a long but easy 
efile Jeads into the Bujourd Plain. ‘There is on altornative 
road leading straight down the valley and through a pass closed 
by tho me fort of Reznbad) built by Iteza Gull Whaky tho tebol 
Ukbani of Zafaranlu, in the timo of Patch Ali Shab, into 
the Germokhas Valley, whence it strikes across a very difflonlt- 
looking, broken country westwanls to Bujnur, This road is 
wed bat not frequently, “Caravans and troops always chooan 
tho first mentioned, ‘The pass and the descont into the bed 
of the stream draining the Hazar Jarib Plateau wonld bo an 
obstacle to guns, but it is turned by a route which, leaving the 
village of Zobaran at the head of tho platoay, passes for some 
miles over a low ridge, broken only by easy undulations, and 
Aesconds into the Koochan Plain over the village of Mushtarji 
tua joing the main road from Shievan at Parcs, a Innge village 
8 miles distant from that plain, Six field 1 Shah's 
Sscort wero driven aoross the path without difficulty. ‘Two and 
half miles from Shirwan is a fine spring, known as the Kara 
Kazan Spring, and considered by the people the souree of the 
‘tral, the main stream being dry in the summer, There isn 
higher permanent soutee about 15 miles north-east, draining 
the Khuskhana Plateau and joining the Germekhas stream nt 
Mana, 30 miles north-west. “From the summit of the Kanah 
Ajab, 10 miles north-west of Shirwan, and 2000 feet above the 
level of the valley, a fine view is obtained of tho Koochan and 
pan eee sof a eee of the eon os far the 
last height skirting the Gurgan Plains, and of all the principal 
Peaks of the eastern Alburs pibeol 

13d. Biyjnurd, 14 miles—Marched to Bujaurd. Leavin; 
Chinnuran the Bujnurd road follows a narrow, well-cultivat 
glen, known as the Germekhas-i-Chinnaran, ‘The hills on 
sither side are of chalk and coloured loams, Iow, and easy of 
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At a few miles from the village the road tums out 
of the glen over long undalating downs, and the stream dis- 
appears in a narrow gorge leading to the Germeklias Valley, 
which it enters 8 or 9 miles further north-west. From the 
erest of the downs the plain of Bujnurd is opened to view. 
‘Whe town standing in the centro of the plain is small, almost 
destitute of the gardens and vineyards which give so picturesque 
an aspect to the towns and villages in Darchgaz and Koochan. 
From north to south the plain has a length of about 20 miles, 
and a width of 8 to10. It is drained by a small stream, which 
passes through a high range of hills dividing the plain from 
jermekhas Valley. Thirteen villages are visible along the 
course of the stream and on the hill-skirts, of which two or 
three only are of considerable size—the lofty ragged peak of 
Aladagh ‘and a massive-looking mountain known us the Kah-is 
‘Turga or Sulig. Close to the south beyond them lie the Jouvain 
and Jagatai valleys. At a short distance from the town I was 
_ met by the Khan's Mustanfl and an “‘isticbal” party, and eon= 
Gilstad to gkstors in 6 Yory Waueciao building: wich om Ri 
rooms, decorated in the Persian style with plaster, gay colours, 
and carved wood-work. 
‘The Atrak route from Bujourd to Astrabad appears to be 
Iuite impracticable, at least trom the Persian side, and under 
‘their protection. For 50 miles there are no villages, and the 
wilderness—it is by no means a desert—is constantly swe 
“Alaman” of Yoinuts and Tekkeh, en rowe to the Goklan 
Scttlements, or the border districts of Khorassan, A thousand 
Horsemen would hardly ensure safety. Caravans pass oceasion- 
ally by travelling at night, and with great expedition. 
15th, Bujnurd—Visited the Tkbani, and had a long eon- 
Yersation with him relative to routes. ' That along the Atrak 
was, he declared, absolutely impracticable. T saw that there 
‘was still little hope either of obtaining a guard from the Ohief 
or of using him as. medium of communication with the Yo- 
ats, Teimns not his interest fo amsist mo in the matter, and 
could bring no pressure to bear upon him. ‘The Gui 
route, whicliT also suggested, inthe hope of getting fom that 
place to the Atrak, was, he said, safe us far us Gurgan, as he 
could furnish @ sufiicient guard; but thence the Yomuts held 
& gond deal of tho road, and were decidedly inttiendly both 


towards his men and the Goklans, whose “obahs” also inter: 
‘vened, 


























18h. To Shaoghan,—Marched to Shaoghan, on th 
Tajarm, and Bostam, a village of 100 houtes. "ot Shane 
‘Karis, with large gardons and a great extent of unirrigated 
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wheat-lands giving good crops, This year the harvest was 
‘exceptionally-good, and. consoyuontly whoat ie selling at sevon 
Seite pertran’ Ta th wast jour of tho ‘ata Bate tho 
unirrigated lands gave a crop sufficient to maintain the popula 
tion and a good many of the famine-stricken inhabitants of the 
less fertile valleys to the south. Be 

For the last two or threo years also, though situated within a 
few miles of the passes through which the Turkoman “ Allamans” 
constantly pass, the village has enjoyed a certain amount of 
immunity from plunder. 

From the Bujaurd Plain the road crosses a low pass, and 
thence bends from south to west between two grand masses of 
monntains, connected by a low, narrow ridge, over which it also 
Passes, ‘The mountain to the right, or north, is known as the 
Aladagh, or the “picbald mountain,” a name very commonly 
applied to mountains high enough to'etain patches of suow lao 
into the summer. ‘The southern mountain is as high as and a 
greater mass than Aladagh. ‘The north face, for about 1800 
foot, was thickly covered with fresh-fallen show, and is well 
clothed with juniper of fair growth. ‘To the east of the peak, 
and about 16 miles south of Bujnund, is a deep cleft, with 
prespitous sides rising to 1600 fect abovo tho valley known at 
Tie Siahkhons, Uoough which los the direct road ¢9 Wo Tfore 
yin Valley, and theneo to the Jouvain and Nishabur plains, 
‘To the east of the pass again the ridge falls away, and is erossed. 
by seoond and easier pass, 6 or 8 miles from the Siahighana. 

hence it rises again, joining the high range in. which lie the 
plateaus of Buguiri «ad Sultan Mailan; the p cipal Peaks, 

Shabjehan and Mirzakhana, reach an elevation of 7000 to 8000 
fect. Bending from south’ to south-east beyond Koochan, this 
ange runs past Mash-had, through Bakbra, towards Herat. 

_ Deaving the baggage to follow the easy road over the low 
Tidge connecting the two mountains, I ascended the peak of 
Alc known as Baba Buland. ‘The ascent was steep and 
difficult, the path being frequently obstructed by deep drifts 
‘of snow, through which our horses struggled with di alt 
but the view from the summit well repail the exertion. ‘To 
the east the mountain falls abruptly into a glen, which carries 
the drainage of its east slope, and of the north slopes of the 
Salig Mountains, into the ‘Bejaued Plain’ and intovtho Gere 
mekhas tributary of the Atral "To the west it continues in 
4 high, unbroken ridge, dividing the drainage-basins of the 
Atrak and Gurgan for 50 to 60 miles, where it is lost in the 
fertile plain dividing the two rivers, 
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The slopes at the base of the Aladagh are formed of a coarse, 
gtitty sandstone, overlying which to the summit is a stratum wt 
grey limestone, showing a few impressions of ammonite, ‘The 
Strata dip at a sharp angle to the north, and the south face ot 
the mountain descends in bold spurs, ‘The aneroid marked 





an ascent of 4600 feet; a bitterly eold, north-west wind sweeping. 
bare mountain-top, balled all attempts to obtain a reading 
of the boiling-point, 


Tn the days of the Safavian Kings, the Royal road, from the 
Caspian Provinces across the Gurgan Plain, led up the Shao 
lien Valley, A wide road, clearing the Gurgan Pass, or gorge, 
90 miles lower down the valley, is now said to Le covered with 
impenetrable forest; and two ruined hostels, known by tradi- 
tion as the Rabat-i-Ask and Rabat-ieKaroguez, only remain to 
ng the past into contrast with the present, From Shaoghan, 
to the plain, and many miles beyond, there is no sign of huinan, 
hubitation, ~The ever green and fertile meadow-lands, the 
roduce of which would suffice to saye a whole dist from 
Farin, tars’ the ‘neutral ground between plundering ‘Tun 
mans and Kurds, and thus it is with all the “st valleys ot 
Khornsaan, 
19H. To Sanghas, 184 miles.—Marchod to the village of 
Sanghas, cr “Chardeh,” so called from ite being the prineipat 
4 group. of four villages, ‘The other threo. villages re 
Andigan and Jurba, in the plain west of Sanghas, and Khoda 
Shah to the north. A fifth village, Kofr, lying he mouth 
of the pass from Bujaurd, belongs to the group. Sanghas and 
the three first-mention villages lie well out in the plain, 
Hot less than 10 miles from the pass. ‘To the south, disthut 
to 5 miles, is a low ridge, beyond which lies the Plain of. Jonvai 
east and west is an almost unbroken lovel waste ag far as Nis 
bur on the one side and Bostam on the other, ‘The village 
ands, of a light-coloured but rich loamy alluvium, are wate, 
Watered by a small stream flowing from the Hisar (Duyjoundy 
ia ae water or the ise a fom with all the water 
of the plain, is brackish, but ser for irrigation, and is not un~ 
drinkable e¥en to those’not habituated to tts use. 5 
For more than a mile round Sanghas the ground is covered 
with remains of ruined houses and walled gardens. On ine 
uiry, I found that the evident decrease in the population was 
not due to the famine, for it had fallen lightly on these villages, 
The fine springs forming the soutee of theie vater-supply ted 
not been materially affected by the three years’ drought, but had 
continued to yield suficient to irrigate the village Lane end 1 
support the population. ‘The true causes are obscure. Withte 
the recollection of the predecessors of the present oldest inhi 
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tant, from whom I reecived the information, Sanghas num- 
hered 750 honses; it has now only 200. Numerous kanats 
(underground water-courses), almost all traces of which are now 
obliterated, supplemented the supply from the stream. This 
decline may possibly be attributed to a long period of neglect, 
misgovernitenty tnd insecurity; but these catwos alone seem 
insufficient, For ten years the people have enjoyed absolute 
immunity from Tarkoman ravages, and a Tight and fixed 
reyenne demand ; but there has been no proportional increase 
in cultivation or population. Deficient water-supply would 
lone snftice to produce the results visible, and the deficiency 

may be attributable either to a decline of indnstry or to actual 

decrease of rainfall. ‘The latter has not been observed, and is 
not admitted; but the former is disproved by the aspect of the 
people, of their dwellings and their fields, and the evidence 
of care in husbanding and distributing the available supply of 
water, 

Tho people of Sanghas and the minor villages are, according 
to their own account, Uzbegs, brought from Bokhara at some 
long-forgotten period, probably by Mahomed Shaibany, who is © 
known to have transferred a number of Persians to Bokhara, 
‘Chey number 1000 houses, and, though known as Uzbogs, are 
now undistinguishable in features from the Azans or Persians 
and the Kurds and Turks, with whom they have mingled, An 
ascent of the Kuh-i-Buhar, a fow miles to tho west of the route, 
forded fae vow ofall tho principal pases used by the Turko> 
mans as far ax Nardin, distant about 20 miles. ‘The rain chain 
of the Alburs is for that distance broken into low disconnected 
ridges, between which intervene wide expanses of ravine-cleft 
Pasture-londs, Nothing but a line of strong forts at short dis- 
tances would suffice to protect the border on. the interior Tine, 
Dut the outer line of mountains or Kuh-ieAtak is much more 
connected and difficult of access, and it is probable that a few 
well-placed posts would cover the whole of the interior and 
fertile mountain-tracts, 

Beyond Nardin the ridgo rises again, and continues in an n= 
broken line westward. ‘The Buhar Ridge has the same geolo- 
Sical formation as the Jagatai Mountains on the south side of the 
Plain. _‘Trap-rock: predominates, and the dark rich soil afforded 

these supports a more than ordinarily luxuriant vegetation. 
‘The “Dayma” or unirrigated wheat-crops on the mountain 
slopes were particularly praised; the yield being 10 to 15 
fold more than in other parts. On the baso of the mountain a 
ae granite ree i ued thes nee ce a wie of 

lntonic rock underlying the whole range. The north slopes 
showod limestone and tips of various colours and texture, worn 
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down into easy slopes; the summit and eastern slopes, for 1500 
feot, a close-grained slaty sandstone, with indistinct impreesions 
of fosdl-hells and very distinct ripple-marks on the clea 
surface. Below the sandstone was a stratum of some 100 fect 
of porphyritic conglomerate, underlying which and theing the 
Jower slopes of the mountains were the mottled clays and 
mals of the brightest. colours in juxtaposition, which ive so 
ieturesquo an aspect to the lower slopes of the opposite range, 
ood deal of tale was mixed with tho clay, and’ ods of pure 
White gypsum, much used by the villagers, were frequent, 
Trop-rocks, amygdaloids and trap-tufls showed evorywhere, and 
all ‘the boldest ‘and most precipitous spurs word composed 
entirely of it. On tho bare slopes of the mountains, to the care, 
ie saine arrangement of rock was apparent, Dark seams of 
trap-rock, lying between rey ant purple sandatonos, and 
mottled matls, and crowning low projecting spurs of red and 
echrons clays. Copper and lead are said to have been fund 
on Babar, but never worked. Of tho prosonce of the former 
there were numerous ind ‘The highest ridgo of the 
“mountain rises to about 7000 feet, 
200, Jajarm, 20 miles—From Sanglias to Jajarm in dis 
tance of 20 miles over a level plain, ‘The soil a light alluvium, 
highly impregnated with salt, and but seantily covered with 
tho, usual herbage of euth Tardy, dart minens onl dale ot 
Various kinds, Save two or threo small springs at. the foot 
of tho hills, distant three or fone miles to tho right, there 
#8 no potable water. ‘Tho mounds of ruined kanats here and 
thote prove the existence in former times of villages, but the 
Waste is now abandoned to the “Gorkhar” and gazelle and 
the Turkoman raiders, who have beon probably the main ine 
strument in reducing it to its presont state, The four passes 
most used by the.“ Alamans” lie to the right of the Fonte, 
They are watched closely, but the post ean bo turned by ma 
fpotpaths leading through the mountains, over which th 
‘Turkoman horses find little dificulty in scrambling, ‘The poste 
also nro never strong enough to oppose the passage off the 
shemy, he two or three horsemen told off for the duty onl 
Venturing out after sunrise, when they are nsstirod the east te 
lear, to search for tracks along tlie practicable paths. If free 
traces of the passage of horsemen are found, 4 signal fire ie 
Lighted, the smoke of which warns tho villagers below to betalen 
‘hapeelres with their ttle to the noarst fort 
ie whole ronto as far as Jajarm is dotted with small 
marking the spot where some unfortunate has lost his Ie ie 
the attempt to defend his property or his liberty. For many 
months past, however, the road as been as salé as roads 12 
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Persia usually are. Small parties of thievos Inrk about the 
hill-skirts, but the extensive ravages of former years have 
ceased. Between the Kub-i-Buhar and Kuh-i-Chukah, which 
Ties to the west, is the easiest and most sod pass leading from 
the Rabat-i-Ask in the Shaoghan Valley. Tt has a spring of 
water which enables the raiders to make the distance to the 
Alhag spring on the high road of Khorasan, over 40 miles, in 
‘one stretch, Beyond the Kub-i-Chukah, which is step and 
rugged, and. rises to 2000 or 3000 foot in height above tho 

lain, is a long low ridgo known as the ‘Tangah, over which 
fare three easy passos—the Gulbini, Tang-i-Gazi, and Gudor 
iKuhsur; wost of the ridge the fort of Jajarm and a lofty 
Mountain to. the west of the fort close tho road for many 
miles. 

Tajarm is a small straggling town of 400 houses, lying in 
the south-west corer of the Isferayin Plain, 'To the north 
are ridges of the main range, to the west, two miles distant, a 
rigged offshoot of that ringe known as the Kuhbaba, ‘Tho sito 
being gested as possibly that of Hecatompylos, the Parthian 
capital, Etook some trouble to ascertain tho existonce of any 
ruins or antiquities. In the centro of the town is one of the 
high circular mounds, so frequently met with in northern 
Khorassan, surmounted by the ruins of a mud fort of no very 
ancient date, It bears the name of Ali Verdi Khan, the first 
chief of tho Geraili Toorks settled in the country. A snall 
Imamzada, lying a mile to tho south-east of the walls, contains 
4 tomb covered with large blue tiles, on which are versos from 
the Korn; near it are the ruins of a small stone building 
apparently ‘of quite recent dato, but said by the people to be 
‘older than the town. ‘For some miles to tho south the ground 
ig covered with fragments of small red-brick and bluesglazed 
tiles, indicating the site of one of the towns founded after the 
Arab occupation, to which also the peculiar form of the modern 
Fnrther to tho east aro the rains of two 
mud forts raised on mounds similar to that within the town, 
having nothing to mark their ago or origin; three miles to the 
north-west is a stone fort crowning a low isolated limestone rock, 
in good preservation, and apparently of modern construction, 
‘ho rock within the walls is pictcod by a shaft to u depth of 
about 100 fect, from which, it is said, a communication exists 
with the village of Garma, half a mile to the west. That the 
excavation was never of use as a well was ovident from tho 
Temains of a number of large earthen vessels built into the foot 
of the outer wall, which coald only have, been provided as 
receptacles for storing water. ‘The only coins to have 
‘been found are some silver piecos stamped (it is said) on one 
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side with the usual inscription of the  Khalifat,” on the other, 
with the name of the city of Jajarm. ‘There are no visible 
traces of remains other than those of a small town of the period 
of Arab occupation, the dispersion of fragments of masonry to 
0 great n distance heing accounted for by the fuct: that the 
lain is liable to sudden inundation from the mountains to the 
north. ‘That the present population of Jajarm, 400 families, 
is only a remnant, is cleat from the great extent of the old , 
walls; in tho time of Nadir Shah there were some 5000 
families, and as late as the reign’ of Futtol: Ali Shah, the town 
furnished 200 men to the regiment kiown as the Lashkar-i- 
Amb-o-Ajam. Its decline is attributed entirely to the Turko- 
mans, who, after the death of Nadir, devastated the country, 
destroying the irrigation works, by which only so large a popite 
lation could have been maintained. ‘The mounds of numerous 

ta, now dry, surround. the cultivated area, With the 
watersmpply at the presont time available, the crops raised aro 
inguficient for tho inhabitants, who import largely from Shah- 
md and the Gurgan Plain, supplying in exchange salt obtained 
from the wator of the Kal Shor, a briny stream flowing through 
the plain to the south, ‘The seanty revenue of the“ Beluk” 
of four villages—Jajarm, Gurma, Iver, and Durr, of in all 
700 families—is entirely devoted to. the maintenaneo of 100 
horsemen for border defence, ‘These are, to a great extent, 
mounted by the Ikhani of Bujnurd, who relies on them to 
hold the passes north of the town. ‘hoi number is, howover, 
wholly insufficient, and they are at times compelled to witness 
holplessly tho passage and return of bands of raiders Inden with 
woot and prisoner 

21st. Iver, 7 miler—From Jajarm to Shahrud thore aro two 

toutes; that, usually taken by. caravans skirts the south of 
Kubbaba and crosses a barren’ waterless plain, pasting within 
4 few miles of Maiamai on the main’ road, and through 
Bostam ; this is the longer but the safest route. ‘Tho altro 
fio routo let to the north of Kubbaba, crowing the lower 
Spurs of the main range, It has nover, #0 far us 4s know 
boen travelled by any European, Leaving Jajarm with 2 
suflicient escort, I marched to Iver, distant, miles, thors te 
Nandin, said to be 82 miles; the country is uninhabited ant 
constantly traversed by ““Alamans” At’ present the rond it 
comparatively safe, the Yomuts having their attention, tally 
Stgnsed by tho ossions and tho Persian Governor of Asin. 

rho is bidding for their favour, Iver isa small vilage of 
70 or 80 houses, lying in broken grounds on the skivte of the 


main range, 
22nd. “Nardin, 26 miles. —Marched to Nardin, 26 miles, 
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through barren waterless valleys dividing the spurs of the 
main from those of the Kohbaba, ‘The summits of 
the low hills on either side are formed of a highly erystalline 
white limestone, the lower slopes of mottled marls auil clays; 
veuetation is almost entirely wanting. ‘The surfuee of the 
valleys has atin covering oC varictice of salsola and thorny 
herbs, and the single spring of water is of a briny saltness, 
Nardin, the chief village of the “Boluk” or Chiefship, Jios 
in a small plain surrounded by high mountains to the north 
rising to a considerable clevation, and with dense forest, To 
the north-east there is a depression leading to the fertile 
plateaux of Kalposh, Dasht, and Paighambar Dainel, and 
thence to the bank of the Gurgan above the gorge, through 
which it enters the plain, South-east thero is « similar depress 
ion, through whic roads to Meges and Gilan on. the 
of the Bostam Piain, and thence to Astrabad and Bostam, 
‘The basin contains one single village, and that a mere mud 
fort, with a few gardons, ‘Tho soil is fertile enough, but the 
supply of water is limited to two scanty springs, No doubt, 
with ‘a sufficient outlay, the whole basin might be brought 
under cultivation, 
25th, Kanchi, 16 miles—Marched from ‘Tulbin down the 
valley of Nowdch to Kanchi, one of four hamlets known col 
lectively as Porsian, ‘The village lies in a glen down which 
flows a sub-tributary stream. It has 150 houses and a good. 
strotch of rico-land up and down the valley. The revenue is 
aldo the Government of Astrabad through Mirza Allah Yar 
than Sirtip, of the Astrabad Regiment, Governor of the 
Boluk. ‘The people, though living in'a narrow pent-up 
valley abundantly watered, and growing little but rico, are 
fal, robot, and healthy-looking, in every respect finer looks 
ing’raco than the inhabitants of the dry highland glens about 
Nardin, ‘They aro of Turk origin, and speak that language 
among themselves, though all know Persian. ‘Their fixed 
roventte is only 25 kharwars = 218 maunds Indian, and valued 
in cash at 10 to 15 tomans, less than one-tenth of the gross 
produce. ‘They, however, complained much of illegal exac= 
tions, ‘Their position secures their inmunity ftom ‘urkoman 
taids, and they know them only by friendly intercourse, From 
‘Tulbin the valley falls very rapidly, the mountain slopes on 
either hand ending abruptly in rugged precipices. The glens 
and ravines seaming the hill-sides are clothed with juniper 
to a height of 2000 to 21000 fect, above which is a dense forest 
of scrub lm ea anil maple.’ ‘The valley is for the most 
part closely and carefully cultivated, the fields being carefully 
terraced for irrigation, and fenced with quick-set hedges of 
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thorn and brimble, or with red walls and banks. Every un- 
filled spot is covered with a free growth of bramble and sorub, an 
indication of the proximity of the Caspian and its moisture 
Jaden atmosphere. "The rich colours of the hill-sides add much 
to the attraction of the fine scenery of the vulley. Long slopes 
of brilliant red clay alternate with darker limestones and sand- 
Stones, and trap-rocks, of fantastic forms and varied colours, 
jut out from every spur, Four miles from Tulbin lies the 

ge village of Chinashk, high up on the left of the valley. 
‘The main road to Bostam lies through the valley, and beyonl, 
through the village of Tillaver, and over a. high Fass ib tho 
lin ofthe Khusbeyeitak Mountains. The Sipan Salar’ thisty 
guns wero dmgged over this, and later a battery of the Shah's 
Sscort. It can, however, have been no easy task, and could 
hardly be uttempted in the fuce of an active enemy. 

26th, Ty Nowch, 19 milen “Proms Kaveh good path winds 
through the valley to Nowdeh. ‘The defile is open for 10 or 
AL miles, and cultivated wherever the windings of tho stream, 
Teavo a level space. A few miles above Nowdeh the hills clase 
in, the banks of the stream rise, and a heavy forest piles the 
defile, extending up to the crests of the hills and down to the 
slearings of Nowdeh. The trees aro chiefly alder, oak, ayea. 
More, and elm, At Nowdeh the valley expands, and’ opens 
into the Gurgan Plain. A low ridge, sirmounted by a tomb, 
Ties at the mouth of the valley, and forms a most invaluable 
watch-tower for the villagers. The plain beyond, for many 
miles, is covered with scattered patches of forest’ and dency 
cane-brakes, through which lead narrow paths to tho edge of 
the open prairie, on which lie the Turkoman “ obahs:” Nowdsh 
is a large village, formed of threo detached hamlets, tn all 
200 houes. |The level ground in the valley is cleared and 
closely cultivated, but, dense forest encirclos the clearing, 
meeting above and below it, and forming a most effecresl 
barrier, behind which the villagers rest secure from any atte 
by their neighbours in the plain. They are fine, active men, 
Well armed, and good foresters, and more than a match on there 
own ground for any number of Turkomans. ‘Their homes ata 
built of cane, plaited into a timber frame, open in front an 
ithont Are-placo. ‘The open front is closed at night by 
curtain of spit eane-work, No betier shelter is, they Dass 
necessary, for the wintor is short and mild, Snoy but 
Hes for at most twenty-four hours. ‘The summer is eg ot 
unhealthy, malarious fever boing very prevalent. The vi 
1s one of tixty-throo villages of the Kolar Finder We 
ating on the flank of the Yomut Turkoman eottry bak 
ill more free from ravage than the distant villages 2h oho 
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side of the main range. The forest is, of course, the main 
source of’ their safety, but they haye also a good organisation 
for defence. There are fifteen villages in the valley, all near 
enough to support each other, and communicate either by gun 
shot or signal-fires. ‘They can collect, in from three to four 
hours, 1000 men, all armed with serviceable guns, and, to a 
certain extent, organised, for they are paid a sum sufficient to 
enable them to keep up their equipment and supply of am- 
munition, and are accustomed to work together in parties of 
thirty to forty as guards, escorts, &e.; knowing every path in 
the forest, and having great confidence in their own power to 
meet any enemy on their own ground, they would be formidable 
even to a disciplined force. Nowdeh grows rice and wheat, and 
a litte eotion; of the fini, large quantities aro exported to 
Klirassan, ‘The people have a tradition that at some remote 
petiod the Caspian covered the plain, running into the valley 
nd forming a small bay, along the shores of which was a forest 
of date-palins ; the villages on either side of the bay used to 
communicate by boats, and hed an extensive trade across the 
sea. In those times they paid a revenue of 12,000 tomans, 
the produce of the sale of dates. ‘The mountains were bare of 
forest, the present dense growth of deciduous trees haying 
spread gradually from the west." The tradition is very eurious, 
and, coupled with the actual presence of the date-palm at Sari 
cannot be easily rejected. ‘The mouth of the Nowdeh Glen is 
Ail called the Dilune-i-Khurmala (Ghurm being Persian for 
a date-tree), a fact in itself suggestive, though to be accounted 
for, as it may hayo its origin in the chance presence of a single 
specimen, ‘The village pays now a reveute of 200 icharwart of 
nice, the produce being in favourable years six to eight times 
that amount. Wheat is more cultivated than formerly, and 
Want of good roads and security alone prevents the increase of 
the production of cotton, 

In the whole range of the Alburs, from Teheran to the Herat 
River, there is no point at which the chain could be so readil 
erossel, by either road or raltoad, as on the Tine of the Nowde 
Vale Mp tho village of Tralbin the vallay i open ensue 
isd the crdients easy; tence a low easy peat feeds to ake 
Nardin Plateau, from whence either Jajarm or Maiamai might 
be reached without crossing any difficult country. ‘There is 
no othor ling offering anything like similar fuclities. Coal 
OF good quality has alfeady bees found in the mountains to the 
west, 




















* My informant also sserted that tho Nowdot stam bad in those days a 
toneh larger volume and had been dried up by the growth of ho forest onthe 
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27th. Zo Romian, 12 miles, —Marched to Ramian, a large 
Village of 400 houses, 12 miles west from Nowdeb, lying in'a 
lon enclosed by two forest-covered spurs of the Khushycilake 
Mtountain. ‘The road les fry sale eee through old clear- 
ings, overgrowr with eane-brakes.and dense thickets of bramble, 
matted with wild vino and wild hop; beyond and around the 
clearings is a heavy forest of oak, elm, and beech, ‘The village 
is 6 large one, and can turn out’ from 700 to 800 armed men, 
including those of the outlying hamlets. As at Nowdeh, the 
Villagers have little to fear from the Turkomans, for a belt of 
four or five miles of forest and cane-brake effectually protects 
them ; a few head of cattle are at times driven off, and the 
herdsmen captured ; but this is not of frequent occurrence, and 
there is « good deal of friendly intercourse, buying and sell 
of horses, and exchange of sianifactures.” Twas assured by 
the Nayeh, or Governor of the Beluk, that the Yomuts, the 
“Chumurs,” or cultivators, were quite inclined to. begome 
Peaceable subjects of the Shab, and that the few robberies that 
veeurred wore chargeable to few bad characters, who were 
well known, 

Ee, To Kalul, 22 miler—Marched shortly after daybreak, 
with a strong, guard, for Finderisk and Katul. Clearing the 
len of Ramin the road lay for some miles through wide 
Clearings, opening on to the plain, on which a couple of miles 
distant, but hidden by tall cane-brakes, were the-“obabs" of 
the Yowut “ Chumurs”" At Finderisk tho guard was changes, 
and halt of a eouple of hours enabled mo to we something 
of the picturesqno village, which at a distance looks Hike 
rambling collection of old barns, overgrown with runk tropieat 
Vegetation. A closer inspection, however, showed. that dere 
Wat mvelyordar and regularity in the disposition of the farms, 
tnd an almost Chines regularity and neatuoss in onlering 
the precincts of each little homestead, ‘Tho centro building 
4s usually of two stories, the whole, to the top of tho tiled, og 
Fiore commonly thatched, roof, uot more than 15 to 18 feon 
The walls, framed with timber, ate formed of noatly-woren 
eanework: plastered inside with mud. A wide eavo or verandah 
Tuns round the four sides, forming a covered and welleprotected 
Daloony for wintor or wet woather use. A thatch-rookd room 
raised 25 to 30 feet from the ground on posts, is used in tone 
mer 48 a sleepivg-place by the family. Tho advantage of 
sleeping well above the ground in the fever season is fully 
Tecogmised, and the people, even when working or hunting at 1 
distance from the village, always select some convenient trea 
oF zbake « nest raised on poles some distaneo above the grovel, 
these were visiblo in all the forest clearings, often like huge 
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‘birds’ nests. In winter the loft or platform is used as a re~ 
coptacle for cotton, silk, &e. Fla the firm-house are 
usually two or three long bars, with timber posts and walls, of 
the kind vulgarly known as “wattle-and-daub.” Each of these 
has a paddock, ‘with a neat fonce of split cane; the stray- 
Ticks are well raised from the ground on eross-beams, and in 
‘a comor of the enclosnre stand three or four giganti¢ barrel- 
baskets, plastered inside with mnd, in which: wheat 
are stored, ‘Each cncloguro. has its’ group of orange- 
trees, also in, and a few vines. Leaving an 
wide OF 11 ralles through must and hoary rains brought us to 
atul. 
29th. Astrabad, 25 miles.—Marched from Katul to Astrabad. 
‘The road, lying for the most part through an open plain, within 
aight of tho Fomut *obaha” is. considered very dangerous, 
notwithstanding that the Yomuts are subject, and living, and 
cultivating within reach of the capital of the province. ‘That 
the country was really insecure was evident, for the villagers 
moved about in largo parties, well armed, and the ploughmen 
were at work with their rifles on their backs. Tho Yoruts are, 
in fact, masters of the country; their nominal allegiance is 
gained at the cost of the unfortimato peasantry, Any attempt 
to coerce them, if made in sufficient force, would be answored 
by their retirement beyond the Atak into Russian territory, 
«course to which the Persian authorities are vory loth to drive 
thom, A guard of fifty mon, fairly mounted and sirmed, excortod 
me to Nowdeh, whence a fresh guard took me to Astrabad. 
‘he road Tay for the most part through « magnileent parkelike 
ia, extonsing from the foot of tho hills to the Gurgan River, 
Rimant 8 to 10°nlen The villages, fow and far botireen, are 
surrounded by @ good stroteh of rico and wheat cultivation, and, 
in place of the mud wall of Khorassan, aro dofended by wot 
ditches, backed by tall hedges of thorn and brier; the eliusters 
of thatched cane huts, buried in a luxuriant vegetation, give 
them « tropical aspect, and there is little, save the fine men 
and the fine cattle in the farmyards, to distinguish many of 
thom from tho forest hamlets of Bengal or the Deccan, After 
seven or eight successive crops, with a yield of from fifty to 
seventy fold, a single season's fallow is allowed, and nothing is 
ever returned to the land in the shapo of manure. A good deal of 
cotton, of ey fin quality, is raised for the Russian ce 
Mn approaching the town I was received by a party sent by the 
aes to eatery! and pean to one Pitts — 
in the town, secured for me by the British Agent. A telegram. 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs had. procured. for me 
good reception. 
Vou. XLVI, 1 
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Kazi Synd Ahmad, whom I had sent to wait for me, has 
joined me, having ‘improved most zealously the opportu- 
nities of gaining information of interest as to the state of the 
onntry and pooplo that his sny in the town bad. given. hin. 
Having been taken no notico of by the authorities on his 
arrival, he was able to communicate more freely with the 
ple than would otherwise have heen possible. ~ His know- 
Tetgo of bath the European nd tho native mode of treatnent 
of the ordinary ailments of the country also opened many 
doors to him. 

‘The Sahib-i-lkkhtiar, Governor of Astrabad, Suleyman Khan 
Afshar, visited me in the afternoon, He isan elderly man, who 
has setved the Government in different capacities for many 
years, and stands high in favour with the Shab, He previously 
held the government of Kermanshab. » Astrabad is considered 
‘4 most difficult. and responsible post. 

Ist December. Astrabad,—Visited the Russian Consul and the 
Governor. The former has a good house, with a very fino 

en, the property of a Persian, but tenanted for a long time 
Ey the Rasdian Couslate, and altered and improved tru 
their taste. 

‘The Governor's residence, or palace, consists of low build- 
ings, with red-tiled roofs, and long, projecting eaves, giving a 
pageda-like appearance, surrounding three or four large courts. 
At the gato of the outer court were displayed the artillery of 
the province—seven light brass field-guns. ‘The inner court is 
Planted with fine orange-roes, ond watered bys small stream, 
fed by a couple of very feeble fountains, from which flowed 
muuidy streamlets. ‘The Dewankhana and other apartments on 
one side of the court are Jarge and lofty, and well furnished. 
"The Governor and his gon, the Deputy-Covernor, received. mo 
with much courtesy. ‘The conversation, after discussing the 
atest’ European news, tamed on the state of the province. 
‘The Governor ssid, I believe with trath, that during’ his five 
yeurs’ tenure there had been a marked improvement in the 
Seourity of the roads, and of the villages on the border, and 
also an increase of trade and population. I should be inclined, 
‘however, to attribute the first to the external pressure on the 
plundering tribes, and the second to the immigration from the 

wmine-stricken districts during tho famine. Io referred very 
cantiously to the proceedings of his neighbours on the Caspiaiy, 
but affirmed that the tract they had occupied, or commenced to 
geenpy. on tho Caspian was utterly-worthews to. them, being 
incapable of supporting any large population, the tribes aeross 
the Atrak being dependent on those on the Pennine se te 
their grain supplies, save in years of very exceptional rainfall. 
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Canals might do a great deal, but the country rises rapidly « 
short distances from tho river, and would not éasily be watered 
by canals, ‘Tho mass of the Yomuts, he considered, would 
become peaceable subjects of Persie, and were already giving 
up their roving habits. For two years they had not visited in 
such large numbers as usual their summer-quarters on the 
Balkhan, and were turning their attention tothe Kara Balkhan, 
or lower ranges between the Atrak and Gurgan, where there 

‘was ample pasture. 
5th, Kurd Mohalla, 16 miles—Marched to Kurd Mohalla, a 
large village of fifty to sixty houses in the Boluk of Anazan, 
‘The village is the largest in this part of the province ; it covers 
4 very great extent of ground, each family having its separate 
homesteads with barns and paddocks neatly fenced. After en- 
tering the village, thirty-five minutes in winding through 
deep narrow Innes, passing stackyards, orchards and farms, to 
the house, provided for my party in its centre, ‘The villagers 
are a haggard, ill-looking, fever-stricken set, contrasting most 
unfavourably with the fine-looking population of the forest vil- 
Jages further east. The cause of this difference is to. be found 
probably in differeneo of position, the western side of the pro- 
Vinee being more completely shut in between the mountains and 
the sea, and having probably a heavier rainfall. A short dis- 
tance from the city the row! strikes the old highway of Shah 
Abbas, and continues along it, or more frequently through the 
fields skirting it, as far as Kurd Mohalla, which lies § mile 
to the right, and 4 or 5 miles from the seashore. ‘The road or 
causeway was apparently laid down with great care and labour, 
being paved throughout with large pebbles from the numerous 
mountain-streams traversing the forest-covered plain, and 
mained by deep ditches fenced with a good hedge of white- 
thom and wild pomegranate, which is equally theray and inne 
etrable; but it was not sufficiently raised, and gaps for eross 
drainage were neglected, ‘This, with the ‘inevitable Persian, 
indifference to repair, has reduced it to what it is at the present 
day,—a monument to the wisdom of a single sovereign and a 
Teproach to the neglect and apathy of a long line of successors. 
The country offers no serious obstacles to the maintenance of a 
food road, for the cross-drainage streams flow in well-defined 
leep beds, and the forest and undergrowth have not at all the 
uncontrollable Inxuriance of the tropics. ‘Though not kept 
clear by trafic, the original clearing is still open. With the 
material for fascines so close at hand, a small yearly outlay 
would mako a good passable track. A fow miles from Astrabd 
is the picturesque roadside Imamzadah of Rosbanabad ; Kurd 
Mohalla has a small fort known as Mulla Kills, 2 miles distant 
12 ue 
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at the north of the Karasu stream. ‘The villagers have no 
Woats, save the small dug-onts, but the port is frequented by 
the Tarkomans, who brin, of salt and naphtha from 
Chalaken for tho Astrabad market, 

Gt—A dense malarious vapour shrouded the scattered 
homesteads and forest, hiding from view both sea and mountains 
till midday, when it rose in white clouds under the sun's rays 
and caught by a slight northerly breeze was wafted away inland, 
‘and finally vanished, leaving a fine of blue haze still clinging to 
the forest-clad slopes at the. base of the range. ‘The direct rond 

dl Ashraf list nowy duo’ vest aloo’ tho oll 
road, for the most part through forest or deserted clearings, 
"raffic follows narrow tracks on the side of the road as far as 
Nowkanda, where a detour is made to avoid a marshy tract to 
tho rights far asthe valley of ez, whence path winding 
through thickets of bramble and thorn, swampy rice-fields, an 
deep miry forestland, leads to the large villages of Kasht Tikka, 
and Guligah, Gez is an ordinary modern village of 300 to 400 
houses, one of the principal in the Anazan Beluk; it owes 
its notoriety solely to its port, the Bundar-i-Gez, 3} miles 
distant, with which it has, however, little connection, there 
being direct routes to Astrabad and Mazanderan, Twas met 
near Gez by Rahim Khan, of Nowkanda, son of Hamza 
Khan, Sir A, Burnes’ host. Rahim Khan is’a_ young active- 
looking man, He has charge of the whole Anazan Beluk, 
Which divides Astrabad from Mazanderan, and stretches from the 
Hazar Jari Beluk beyond the first range of the sea. ‘There 
are many large villages; Nowkanda, 500 houses; Gez, 300; 
Sevan, 300; Kasht Tikka, 200; but they are completely buried 
in forest, in which the cultivated clearings have made little im- 
pression, ‘The coast of Anazan and a portion of the east border 
were till recently exposed to the attacks of the neighbouring 
Jafar Bai tribe of Turkomans. A force of horse and foot is 
misintained for the defence of the villages under the orders of 
the Khan. From Gez to the port and village of Kinara a nare 
ow track winds through for a couple of miles, and thence across 
helt of marshy ground covered with a thick jungle of cane 
and wild pomegranate, and intersected by numerous fresh-water 
creeks, with deep treacherous bottoms intervening between the 
forest and the sand-banks on the shore, Kinarais a miserable, 
ooking village of 100 to 150 cabins—built of waste wood, rems 
nants of old native boats, and the sides of packing-cases, and 
thatched with rushes—standing in a double line along the beach 
for 0 or 40 yards from the water’sedge. A ruinonslooking jotty 
runs out about 100 yards into the shallow water, enabling native 


boats, drawing 2 or 3 feet of water, to discharge their eargoes. 
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Russian barks trading to Buku and Astrakhan, and other ports on 
the off abouta mile, and the larger Turkoman boats, 
“kusaboi.” usually send their cargoes either to the jetty or direct 
to the beach in *‘naos;" or small narrow eanoe-shaped “dug- 
outs.” ‘The Russian Vice-Consul, a Nestorian of the Caspian 
provinces, several Russian Armenian merchants, and a Persian 
Official in charge of the customs and the port, live in the village. 
‘bout 10 miles northcenstof the port isthe island of Ashneada, 
‘on which are the barracks of the Russian garrison of detach- 
ments of two rogiments of infantry, and the residence of the 
Commodore of the Bust Caspian Squadron and other officials, 
‘Three or four small yessels-of-wvar and afew steam-launches are 
stationed in the bay to watch the Turkomans and collect the 
duty levied on their boats. ‘These trade only between their own 
ports and the village-ports of the Astrabad and Mazanderun 
coasts and the island of Chalaken, whence they bring cargoes of 
naphtha and salt, Every boat is bound to show the Russians a 
pass. This rule is rigorously enforced, and has put an entire 
stop to the piratical incursions of the ‘Turkomans from which 
the coast had so long suferod. “From Ge. there isa path along 
the beach westward, but it ean only be followed with an expe 
rienced guide, for the numerous creeks and backwaters abound 
in quicksands, and the fords are few and unmarked. ‘The path 
to Nowkunda, Gulugah, and Ashraf lies across a marshy plain 
covered with dense beds of reeds and cane, and immense tangled 
‘masses of bramble, ‘The few clearings are cultivated with rice, 
and remain more or less under water the whole year, Three or 
font miles west from Gez a high green rampart of earth runs 
from the base of the mountains through the forest and over the 
marshy plain to the shore, It is said to have been raised by 
Hamza Sultan, an ancestor of the presont Khan of Anuzan, as & 
defence against an attack of the Lurs, 250 years ago. ‘The Lurs 
were defeated with a loss of 20,000 men, and finally driven out 
of Muzinderan. So stands the tradition; but the Lurs came 
from the west, and the rampart was obviously made for defence 
against an enémy coming from ‘the east, for the ditch is to the 
‘east, and the banguette or path under the erest of the bank to 
the west. Tho Tarkomana are more likely, therefore to have 

















eon the invaders, but why tradition should confound them with 
the Lurs isa riddle. A rampart so formed with natural sl 
and a broad erest is indestructible ; it is possible, therefore, that 


it is as old as, and had some connection with, Alexander's wall 
on the opposite shore of the bay. If of no other interest, the 
rampart. gives a very satisfactory proof of the alleged recession 
of the Caspian, ‘The sea-flank is now at some distance, not less 
than 300 or 400 yards from the water's edge. Swamps and 
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~——_cane-Hrako rendered it unapproachable, but of the fact there 
was no doubt, ‘The slope of the shore is very gentle, resde 
growing out of the water at 100 yards’ distance. From Gez 
 Raait Tikka, the lst village in Astrabel ig tose 
of about 6 miles, equal to double the distance on fair ground ; 
for the ride, with a fow short stoppages, occupied neatly 
threo hours, 
7th. Ashraf 16 miles—From Kasht 'Vlkka the road runs west ; 
following the Shah Abbas road, aud crossing a small stream 
which divides the two provinces, passes for a couple of aniles 
through the scattered farms, garden, and orchards of Guluga, 
~The people could not give a satisfactory reason for their building 
over to large an extent of ground in a country in which every 
yard of land lias to be reclaimed from n tonacious and inerudic, 
‘able forest growth, but itis obviously a precaution. against fire 
‘The houses are of eane aud Tight woodwork, and are usually 
surrounded with ricks of hay and straw. ‘The village ie ala 
‘one, and is said to havo a population of 4000 to. 6000 souls, 
hich is quite possibl, for it covers not less than 2 to 8 square 
miles Thayond ft the high roud, enclosed by a double Helee 
‘und in botter order, passes through a fine, open, well cultivated 
country, marshy towards the shore, but firm and dry for several 
nue from the billslopen. ‘The distance from thosiecete the oot 
tivated margin ote dst up Ue hillapes) ie at this point, 
Dy about Smile. Forest, except in patches, entitely disuppearss the 
| fclds are clear, and well knced and drained, ond do valages 
fro more numerous, and have usually a fow substantial honses 
wih ruled soo. he cst oa spur overhanging the 
road at a point where it touches the hillakirt 6 or°7_ ‘alles 
from Ashraf, commands a fine view of the cultivated platn of 
Ashraf and the forest of Anazan, ‘To the west, far distant, the 
Demayend range forms w white wall on the horieon, towards the 
bhige of which siretehes a grand expanse of rich, cultivated laeg 
‘und green meadows with wide straggling hedge-rows, clusters ot 
thatched-roofed villages, and patches of forest and weollani. ty 
the south, the sea was hidden tinder « bank of mist, ‘North, the 
wooded spurs of Atburs fall any in easy undulations to the play 
‘These lower spurs are litle encumbered ‘with tho dene fog eee 
the upper ‘They might ut no great cost be cleared, and 
shoul with thetic so waem sun, and ample mint ply 
Persia ‘with all the most valuable products of the salted 
regions of Asia. Tea, coffee, and ona would ‘no donbt 
there wall, and where the vine grows wld in such luxurste, 
vineyards Gould scarcely fui, in yield aud. quaty 
Tiral those of Europes 7 YY reality of eespeayts 
‘Approaching Asba 



































the road and the aspect of the country: 
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again improve, ‘Tho fields are fenced, and have strong wooden 
ates and ails, ‘The ground is kept clean end ploughed deep, 
‘two pairs of very fine oxen working in relays; the plough also 
is heavier than that used in other parts. Wheat is grown us 
frequently as rice, and the eotton was unusually fine, groving 
to 5 or 6 feet, with heavy 

801. Town of Ashraf—Halt at Ashraf, 'The town is now in a 
far better state than when visited by Fraser and Bumes, It 
contains from 1200 to 1400 families and 40 to 50 shops. ‘Three 
or fonr of the leading merchants have transactions with Con- 
stantinople and Astrakhan, exporting cotton, sugar, European 
goods, cutlery, hardware; importing chiefly irour iron vom 
crockery, tea-urns, &e, ‘heir port is Mash-had-i-Sar, distant 
10 fursikchs, the road passing through Sari and Barfrush. ‘The 
inhabitants of Ashraf are of mixod race: there are descendants 
of a Georgian colony brought from the Caucasus by Shah Abbas 
Sellawi; somo families of ‘Talish, a Turk tribe from the coast 
near Lonkeron; ‘Tats, a Persian tribe, and a few houses of 
Godarg, a peculiar race whose origin is very obscure, ‘They are 
tho“ Pariah” caste of Mazanderan, having a status and ocou- 
Pition similar to those of the aboriginal tribos of India, the 

oles, Bheols and Dares, ‘They are village watchmen, hunters, 
fishermen, and, though nominally Mussulmans, live mainly on 
the flesh of wild swine, In summer they wander in tho forest 
‘when not employed in watching the distant ficlds. In winter a 
Small thatched cabin on the outakirts of some villago shelters 
them and their families, They rarely marry Persian women, 
Yat their women if pretty aro ocasionaly taken by Perinns. 
From the specimons I saw, there can, I think, be little doubt of 
their Indian origin, ‘Tho ‘men are short and dark, but show a 
Rood deal of Persian blood. ‘The women, of whom saw two or 
three, are short, dark, and slender, with irregular, small features, 
and little, graceful figures; their costume very much that of 
Indian women of the lower castes. ‘The children were v 
dark, and far more slender and spare than the Persians, ‘They 
‘appear to haye no traditions of their origin, but I was not able 
to question uny but young men of the tribe. ‘They speak the 
Maanderani dialect.” The Governor of Ashraf is a native, by 
name Abbas Guli Khan, Sarhang (Colonel), who is also in 
charge of the irregular troops of the district, and has the cus- 
toms contract for the ports of Gez and Mash-had-i-Sar, From 
its situation, Ashraf should be unhealthy ; it is enclosed in a 
hollow of the mountains formed by a projecting spur, on which 
stands the castle of Seffiabad, Fever, however, is not more 
prevalent then in other towns of the province. Cholera appears 
Srequently, and is much dreaded, ‘The famons garden of Shah 
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Abbas is now entirely neglected ; the buildings, fountains, ani 
raised stone terraces in ruins. Its natural beauties are, perhaps, 
unequalled. It is backed by lofty wooded spurs; to the north 
is a fine view over the blue bay of Ashuradg. Several springs 
rising under the hill-slope flow through it. ‘The eyprus-trece 
‘are of giguntic growth, and several of them covered with mas- 
sive wreaths of wild vine, Orange and citron-trees grow in wild 
Tuxuriance; their fruit is left to fall, and literally covers the 
ground; every house in the town being provided with its own 
garden or group of orange-trees; there is no market, and it ie 
Worth no one's while to export, ‘The old castle of Seffiabad has 
been replaced hy a new building in the European style, with 
fine rooms, It is decorated outside without taste, in the Per. 
sian style, but commands a fine view of the bay and plain. It 
is already, even before completion, falling to ruin. ‘Though now 
of litle note, Ashraf should some’ day bo the coutee of sneer 
the most important agricultural districts of Persia. Evorythins 
is there but the energy and capital which, porhaps,"eun only 
come from the West. 

91. Ashraf—Visited tho villago of Karatuppay an Afghan 
colony planted by Nadir Shah on the Gurgan plain, and after 
wards removed to its present location, ‘The ‘village is built 
around the base and on the slope of a mound on the west angle 
of the bay of Ashurada, soven to eight milos north of Ashra 
It is surrounded by an extensive fgrussy plain, in part marshy 
but generally firm, rich meadow-lund, It numbers now 166 
Houses all Giza ‘Afghans, ho si wwers have lost their lan= 
guage and distinctive type, but not the ready horpitality of thir 
countrymen, nor their love of country. ‘Though ‘exceptionally 
Well off, they told mo that thoy look Yorwan to the day thit 
will see their retum to their distant mountainshomes, "They 
hold their lands treo of revenue, and receive a yearly sum of 
400 tomans (not always paid), the pay of 50 horsemen they: 
Are bound to keep up armed and equipped for border defones, 
hay trade with tho Turkoman coasts, owning six oF eight lange 
boats and have also dealings with tho Russians, whom they 
supply with live-stock, wheat, &e, 

Thad to visit tho new Russian fort on the ponin« 
sula of MGankullar, an hout’s sail with a fair wind nerd the 
Weer Ingle of the bay from Karatnppa, but found that a delay 
of at least another day or two would be necessary. ‘The fort, 
phiich is visible from Karatuppa, is a mere outpost, commenced 
four or five years ago, and lately completed and armed with tor 
Tight sent naagtrads is known, to be most ‘unsuited. for n 
Permanent naval or military station, ‘The water is bad, and 
extent of ground limited, and Table to be soopetiaiong 
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northerly gales. The sea rose lately over a great part of the 
north Th a the and ASORGig saeey olan houses a dotse 
much damage. 
‘The peninsula of Miankullar (*kullur” signifying dry land 
in the Mazunderani dialect) is 30 to 40 miles in from 
8 to 4 miles in breadth, and bas ample water, timber, and 
forage. It is uninhabited and uncultivated. Game is said to 
abound in the forest, which is preserved as a royal “ chase.” 
10th. To Nikahy 16 milex—Marched to’ the village of 
Nikah, on the banks of the stream of the sume name, which 
rises in the Shabkuh Mountain, and flows into the sea 12 miles 
west-north-west of Nikah. ‘The high road from Ashraf is in 
unusually good order; in place of the rough boulder pavement 
it is lnid down in gravel, and is well raised, drained, and fenced. 
Tt has the advantage, however, of running through an open 
cultivated country and over dry hill-skirts. ‘The Nikah stream 
is spanned by a fine bridge in perfect order. The village of 
Nikah, the principal placo in that Beluk, has 150 to 200 
houses and farms scattered about over the cultivated land on 
both banks of the river. The people are Geraili Turks, of 
Which tthe there are six other villages in the Beluk, A large 
Yillage, Nowzarabad, lies at the mouth of the stream, but thero 
is no port, the nearest being Mash-had-i-Sar, further west on the 
Babil stream, East of the head of the Miankullar peninsula 
the forest commences again, and extends along the coast as far 
asthe eye can reach. It is broken only by clearings, The 
bare marshy plains of Ashraf were probably, till very lately, 
covered by the shallow waters of the bay, the deposits of salt 
from which prevent the growth of the usual Inxuriant yegota- 
tion of the const. The shore for many miles is flat, and is: sub- 
merged for some distance inland during northerly The 
water of Karatappa and of other villages on the plain is 
brackish, and most of the vegetation indicates a saline soil. 5 
‘The mountain-slopes to the right of the high road are to 
somo extent cleared of forest and cultivated. 
4 result of the American war and the famine, by which the 
demand for cotton and wheat was greatly increased. ‘The price 
of cotton at that time rose to 40 tomans per kharwar of 40 
Tabriz maunds, the normal price being 7 to 8 Production. 




















id is 

the peasant is a proprietor, and owns his land. 
absolutely. He is only restricted by enstom from sale. Even 
the forest lands, which are “common,” are inalienable, Such 





tenure, though a great incentive to individual exertions, is 
tn obstacle to development of the nesourees of the country 
An ignorant and poor peasantry, without capital, and an 
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apathetic and fecblo government, can never raise the country 
we its present level, while the difficulty or impossibility of 
ising fand would bar Western enterprise and capital, 

PS dteaasderns, the province of Persia, with the greatest natural 

Tesontrees and most industrious population, and the most perfect 

security, pays, I was told, Reet 40,000 tomans=16,0007, into 

the royal treasury, 

Mth. To Sari, 18 miles—Marched from Nikah to Sari, the 
Principal town of the provinee and the seat of Government. 
After crossing the Nikah stream, the high road, which is in 
temarkably good order, and has the appearance in plices of a 
wide, well-kept, well-edzed English metalled rond, turns sonth, 
sand clinging to tho hill-skirts, bends in a wide curve west to 
th banks of tho Tajan River.” ‘he country on either have 1 
‘open and well cultivated; the fields small, with wide hedge 
rows of white thorns, gates, and stiles, A good deal of Jabour 
is evidently expended on the land, but it is, nevertheless, usually 

‘The small, light plough of the country fails to eradicate 
woetls and undergrowth. | A clear field is only to be seen. near 
the homesteads in the distant and nowly-cleared Janda, 
Yenr's fallow produces a denso growth of thorn and woods, tha 
‘can only bo got rid of by fire. ‘To the right of the road low 
forest-covored hills stretch away east and south for 60 or 60 
tiles, gradually rising to the high ridge running from Demae 
Yond toShah-lKkub, which shows a continuous line of snow-pealk 
To the left, five to six or eight miles distant, i the forest 
‘extending from the peninsula of Mian-kullar into the Sari dis 
frict ‘The Tan is no stron, Slowing over a sound gravelly 
bed 260 to 250 yards wide, It was full, but not flooded, and 
fordablo everywhere, It rises in the mountains west of Shake 
Koh, draining the Hazr Jurecb platean, enters the plain of 
Sari 4 to 5 miles above the town, and 16 to 17 miles from the 
sen. Atits mouth is the villageof Farababad, formerly a lange 
town, now a small port frequented only by native trading-boats, 
Tn the estuary is ono of the principal sturgeon fisheries on the 
Coast, farmed with the other fisheries of the provinos to a 

iussian company for the annual sun of 68,000 tamans, 
Crossing tho Tajan by » well-built stone-bridge of 17 arches, 
4 neatly-Inid paved causeway leads to the town of Sari 

12/h.—San1 is now a flourishing town, in a state very different 
fiom that described by Fraser. Externally there is probably 
little ees its defences consisting still of ‘a ditch with a low 
Tampart of eaxy slope, and cut down by trallc in many places 
Originally it mmust havo been suficiently protected, for che divoh 
is sll in places wide and deep, and tle rampart of imposing 
Profle, with somo sort of provision for fonking fire in thevahape 
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of short irregular bastions and sulients. Even from the crest 
-of the parapet hardly anything is to be seen of the town, the 
low houses being buried in masses of orange-trees. ‘There 
are four gates, the Barfrush, Astrabad, Farababad, and Chil 
Dokhtaram, ‘The second only is in good repair, having a 
tmard-house with two towers roofed with tiles, in a style 
similar to that represented in drawings of Chinese or Thibetan 
toa, “Within the town there fa an eppearnnce’ of neatioas, 
onder, activity, and prosperity quito unusual in Persia. ‘The 
houses are for the most part well-built, clean, and spacious, 
euch having its yard and group of orange-trees, ‘The streets 
fare well paved, drainod, anf previded with raisod footpaths. om 
tlther aide, ‘There aro’ exceptionally bad places, but they are 
exceptional, and not the rule, as in all other towns, ‘The 
bazaars are covered and kept clean, and the shops well-stocked, 
‘The market-place is a sight worth socing in tho Kast. Ttwould 
lose little by comparison with the * Kermess” of Quimper or 

an less order ancl cleanliness, fow women, no gardeners, and 
-breeched slouching conscripts, but an’ ample display. of 
country produce and cheap foroign wares sot out in tempting 
array,” Whe stalls were for the most part covered with clean 
white tents, and the vondors silent and businesslike, and not 
inactive, ‘The fruit and butchers’ stalls were particularly well 
provided, ‘The town has no special industry, but almost all 
‘he wants of tho country a provided fors’ a rough white 
cloth, known as “Kattan,” and silk stuffs are woven, and a good 
deal dono in leather work. ‘Tho mosques aro neat and. pice 
turesque, with coved red-tiled roofs, carved wooden pillars and 
Joists, squares of green turf, and lines of orange-troes, Repair 
And paving of streets was, I found, in the hands of the 
“Kelanters,” or headmen of the six ‘quarters or mohullas, a 
sort of municipal committee, receiving little aid from tl 

Wernor, spendent on the town for funds, OF the popu 
lution of 15,000 to 16,000 a large proportion are only winter 
Visitors, driven in from the mountain-pastures and the villages 
near the summit of the range, A large number of Firox Kuhis 
come down to work in the farms, brickyards, and bazaars during 
winter. They are easily distinguished by their ruddy, healthy 
colours, from the sallow, haggard citizens and peasants of the 
marshy, forest-covered plain, “ 

‘The trade of Sari has much increased of late years, cotton 
and wheat being exported in exchange for European 
Silk, formerly a great staple, has declined, T was eredibly in- 
formed, as a result of trafficking with the infidels at Astrabhan, 
to which port large quantity of eggs used to be sont. Much of 
the goods displayed was from Westen Europe; English piece 
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fgets, French cugar, and German chinaware and broadcloth. 
© Russians have a good hold on the market, but not a 
monopoly. With better roads across tho mountains, English 
Boods from Ispuhan should supply moro than a fair share of the 
matket, The reputation of our goods is unrivalled, but their 
Price is comparatively too high, 

‘The population of Sari is of mixed origin: the Zaths, or 
Persians, probably predominate, Turks, Kurds, and somo few 
Thundrod Bungashlo, Afghans, ned Turkomans ‘oaking. up tho 
list, The Governor; Mirza Masih Moiz-u-Dowla, i a native; his 
suthority extends directly only over the eastern parts of the 
Province; he has also a’ nominal authority over tho coast or 
maritime tribe of Turkomans, tho principal of which is the 
Ogurjily, a branch of the Jafar Bai, “Beyond the excoption of 

ig-boats, they are not interfered. wit 

With. Seid Mohalla, 13 milei—Marched from Sari to Soid 

Mohalla over a bad village-track winding through wet fields and 

turshy forest, the main or Shah Abbas toad being reported to 
impassable, 

Before leaying Sari receiy 
of the Ogurjily Jafar Bai tribo, living at Hassan Gi 
north bunk of the Atrak, 8 miles from Chikishliar (a point. o 
cupied by the Russians at tho timo of advance on Khiva, and 
now abandoned), and thence Russian subjects. The Oguyjily 
noither cultivate nor rear cattle, They are traders and sailors, 
‘and thus tied to tho sea, With a violent objection to booming 
Russian subjects, they appear to object still moro strongly to 
removing to tho’ damp, hot, unhealthy country bordering the 
sea south of tho Atrake, 

1th, To Barfrush, 12 milee—Marched to Barfrush, 12 miles, 
Across a very wet, swampy country, with a fow scattered home. 
steads, and some rice-cultivation in forest-clearin, 

Barfrush is the commercial capital of Mazanderan, It hos 
ot eained tho loses in population sulferd dung the plaguo 
in 1882, but itis still a largo town, and iia trade must hove 
ory imtich increased within tho last few yenrs. 

hhe town is open, and the houses mich scattered and con 
cealed by masses of orange and other dark-folinged evergreens, 
From the eas it is approached across a fine expanse of meadow. 
land. ‘The houses arv low, neatly whitewashed or painted, with 
doep-covered red-tile roofs. “Each has a small court, enclosed 
by’ high mud-wall, coped either with tiles or a line of gilli- 
flowers, the broad leaves of which act as a thatch, The steoots 
are narrow but clean, and well paved, and tho shops and bazaars 
well built, and full of European goods, both English and Ruse 
sian, ‘There are said to be 12,000 hotses, which would give a 
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‘population of 50,000 to 60,000, and this is, I daresay, uot far 
over the mark. the bazaars the houses are so much 
scattered that it would be difficult to form any idea of the size 
‘of the town, but it covers a extent of ground, and the 
commercial parts are much cro Five thousand tomans is 
‘the revenne now taken from the town, raised principall bya 
tax ou trades, the whole sum being distributed over the dif- 
ferent guilds, whose representative is tho Collector. No octroi 
is 


The of Mash-had-i-Sar, 8 miles distant, is said to be fre- 
queated by aambers of Recien ships wisch moropotee tea 
trade with the Caspian ports; native craft trade only with the 
‘Turkomans and the Deas of Cheleken. ae Gu 
‘every seventh day, and takes up ers light for 
Ba aod Astrahan. In spite of ths somecting ake wie the 
civilised world, it is as ill provided with news, and as indifferent 
to it, as are other parts of Persia, The Russians have a Vice- 
Consul (a native of Shiraz) at Barfrush to look after the in- 
terests of their merchants, a few of whom reside in the place. 
‘Tho staple exports from "Barfrush and tho district aro ‘dried 
fruits, which are brought from across the mountains, cotton, 
silk and rice, chiefly raised in the district. ‘The retarne art 
in cloth, goods of various kinds, hardware, and glass, Sugar- 
cane of ‘an inferior quality and’ hemp are also grown in‘the 
district, but are not exported, 

Between the town and the Babil River is a royal garden on 
an island in the centre of a small lake, filled by the overflowings 
from the river at certain seasons. There are remains of a 
channel Geka @ constant ape was kept up, but this 
is now choked up and useless. ‘Tho garden and Iniidings are 
in the usual neglected condition, but there is @ fine view of 
ao of Demavend, the lower ranges, und the well-wooded 
plain. 

15th. To Amol, 20 miles—Marched to Amol, 20 miles south- 
‘west of Barfrush. The Babil River, one mile from the town, 
is crossed by a fine stone bridge built by Mahomed Hassan 
Khan, a former Governor, ‘The stream is deep, with a slow 
current and treacherous bottom. A few hundred yards above 
‘the | iT jis the junction of the Babil and Kari, a stream 
flowing from the mountains touth-west.Hetwean’ the Babi 
and Amol a great extent of Cea cultivated with rice, and 
inrigated by numerous cuts from the Haraz River. ‘There are 
also wide stretches jt it able. 
A more difficalt Gay Minin to move either foot, 
or it would be dif iit to find, for even the tilled portion 
is fenced with wide strageling herlges and deep dykes 
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‘The town of Amol is opened and screened from view on 
approach by dense groves of orange-trees. It lies on both 
banks of the Haraz, a fine stream flowing rapidly and noisily 
over a gravel-bed. “Tt is spanned by a solid stine bridge of 
twelve arches, built by the townspeople, which is probably in 
this respect unique. ‘Before the great plague the town was a 
place of some importance, and tad a population, it is said, 
‘of 50,000. ‘To some extent it has recovered, but it lacks the 
stinulus given by an increasing and active trade with the 
Russian coasts enjoyed by the towns nearer the ports of Mash- 
hudli-Sar and Gez, Its population is now not more than from 
4000 to 5000 souls, 

16¢h, To Parash, 19 miles—From Amol the road to Teheran 
lies duo south up'tho valley of the Haraz. Near the foot of 
the hills rice-cultivation ceases, and tho plain and hill-skirts aro 
covered with heavy forest, ‘The lower portions of the forest 
still retainor| their foliage with the tints of autumn, while 
up the trees were bare, Large quantities of mistletoe are 
and carried to the villages from theso forests, and used as wint 
food for cattle, In the gorgo of the Haraz is the commence 
ment of a now road, constructed on tho European plan, ani] 
intended to be made practicable for wheeled traflic betwee 
Mazanderan and the caj ‘The forest has been cleared, ancl 
some labour expended in blasting and cutting; but the build 
is very inferior, and cannot, last moro than a season or tw 
Mhere aro govern large wells already shoving exteusve ga 
owing to defective foundation, and two bridges have been carrier 
away, the masonry exposed being of the worst possible descr 
tion.’ The width of the road and the gradients aro very irre 

; but it is, nevertheless, avast iniprovement on. tho old 

dangerous track, and if completed and kept open will prove 
‘an immense boon to the country. Parush is a mere roadside 
station, having for public accommodation a number of caves cut 
in the face of gravl-bank, neat th river. A privato howse 
belonging to the Governor of Larijan, is available for travellers, 
‘There is little cultivation in the lower part of the valley, and 
no villages, the nearest being in the Chilah Glen, where. there 
are six ontlying villages of the district of Sari, 

1th. To Baijan, 28 miles—From Parash the road follows 
Bp the course of the Hamas to Bajan, a small village, distant 

miles. The Talley a enclosed by high spurs from the lofty 
ridges of the main chain, the lower slopes generally preeipitots 

innevessible, ‘The forest extends for 4 or 5 miles! along the 
upper slopes, and gradually ceases, giving place to scattered 
groups of juniper. ‘The new road is, for the most part, incom 
plete, but so far presents no serious difficulties; with 'a little 
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labour and care there is nothing to prevent its being kept open 
tall seasons. ‘Two of the now bridges appear to be well built 
find substantial, but they span only the minimum volume, the 
flood being intended to Mia its way round on either side. At 
Kullubund, half-way, is the headquarters of the Persian sap- 
Etaleaiplcyediou ts road, - In plave of tents oeametons 
fi gravel-banic and usod as caravanserais wero allotted to them, 
and made very comfortable winter-quarters. These banks of 
iravel ara|the characteristio tsatare of the Harax Valo hos 
vary from 10 to 50, and even 100 fect in height, and dill every 
‘angle of tho stream, seeming to mark its former lovel. ‘They 
aro formed of gravel of all sizes; in parts water-worn, the 
‘leposit of tho numberless mountain-torrents, and in. parts 
angular, the collection of centuries of tegration of the pre~ 
ipitous slopes bounding the river by tho action of frost, snow, 
and rain, Tacy of the banks are now above the highest flood- 
Torel of the stzeam, and consequontly permanent,” Im thaws 
Tong lines of eavon have boon excavated. ‘There are four ugh 
‘stations, and calculated that they shelter no less than 400 
‘or 500 mules, with numerous travellors every night. 

18th, To Rahna.—Above Baijan the valley narrows, the 
motintain-slopes close in and become more procipitons, till at a 
distance, 2 to 24 miles, they form the defile known as the 
Mullik Band, which passes for half. le between walls of rock, 
rising to 200 and 300 feet perpendicular height, aud divided by 
‘space of 15 to 20 yards only at the narrowest point. The 
new road is being cut sheer into the face of the cliff, and the 
Poraian engineers have taken their task boldly in hand, and 
will apparently make a creditable work of it. There aro truces 
‘at the narrowest point of an old road and two old bridges, yery 
‘curious relics. 1 road was carried along the face of the lif, 
which is like a wall without any cutting. places itis built up. 
from the bed of the stream, in others on what must have been 
shaky foundations afforded ‘by chance ledges. On reaching an 
‘angle it was found apparoutly impossible to turn it, and there 
being i convenient ledge of w few feet bridge of one span wns 
thrown across tho chasm, at a height of 80 fect above. the 
stream ; the portion of the arch still clinging to the fnce of the 
cliff shows that it had a width of not more than 3 feet, with the 
form of a half-moon. As a pacelieat of Grae ee yet 
ingenious engineering, it is to regret it it not. 
remained intact ‘The road can never have ben wide enough 
to give toa laden mule. ‘They were probably, as at 
the prevent day on. the existing’ road, unladen, and the’ loads 
earried over by hand. Preparations are being made for a rock- 
carving in the ancient Perstan style, which is to commemorate 
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the opening of the road. From what T saw, I think it probable 
that the artist will havo ample’ time to completo the Shale 
Sonlptare and an inscription of any length. ho wishes ‘Tho 

was intended to be open for the Shah's visit to Mazanderan 
in the spring; but this is absolutely impossible. 

Above the defile the valley opens out, and there are several 
large villages in the glens opening into it, ‘Theso aro now for 
the most part desorted, the inhabitants having left for their 
winter-farms in Mazanderan. There are a certain proportion of 
Permanent residents who cultivate the scanty corn-lands fringing 
the base of the precipitous ridges, which rise on all sides to a 
great elevation. ‘Tho district, which is known as Taujan, is 
said to contain 40,000 families, of which three-fourths migrate 
every winter, having their lands on the Plain of Amol, 

On clearing the Mullik Bund Pass, the Peak of Demayend 
first appears, towering above the valley and dwarfing tho high 
peaks around it. High up in a glen, on its eastorn slope, is the 
Millage of Garu-ah, where aro some hot springs, muah ged by 
the natives for almost every bodily ailment from which they 
smifer, ‘The stones in the bed of the small stream, fed by the 

ring, are covered with a thick deposit, of sulphur, with which 
ibe wolee ie. ighly improgaated. ‘The smiiogy’ lave’ been 
resorted to by mombers of the European Missions at Teheran, 
and found: highly eflicacious in cortain cases, ‘There is a bath 
and indifferent accommodation in the village, but unlimited 

wand for tents. No better place could be selected as the 
ase of operations for an ascent of the peak.  Rahna is a la 
village of 200 houses, lying 1000 to 1200 fect above the Haraz, 
‘ho now road passes through it, reaching it by a succession of 
stisgeags, rising 1000 foot inu distance of about 1 mile. 

DOM. To dh.—rom Rubia. tho rou descends ‘again to the 
level of the rivor, passing the village of Ask, the principal one 
of the district, numbering nearly 500 houses. In winter it is 
almost entirely deserted. The new road beyond this point has 
most arrived at completion, according to the standard up to 
Which the Engineors aro working; but there still is a grout 
eal to be done to make, it a permanent and reliable highway. 
Drainage has. boon entirely neglected, and. tho logo slopes of 
volcanic rocks ut the base of Damavend are overywhors une 
revetted, and will be a source of constant. trouble, About 
20 miles from Ask the road crosses and finally leaves the 
valley of the Haraz, and, ascending a lateral glen, erosses the 
highest point on the road, tho Piss of Imamzalta Hashim, 
about 7500 feot above sea-level. Four miles from the orat of 
the pass is the Lake of Demavend, a large, deep. mountaine 
torrent fed by springs, about which wonderful stores were wat 
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me. I havo no doubt that it would repay scientific survey, with 
the view of utilising its waters for the irrigation of the plain 
below Demayend.” Ah is a largo village at the head of the 
Rudihind stream. In spring or summer it may deserve its 
reputation for its beauty and’ the Iuxuriance of its vegetat 
but looks in winter, with its snow-covered hills and lines of bar 
willows and poplars, desolate enough, I was hospitably enter- 
tained and lodged in a very handsome room by a Haji, who bad 
travelled to Constantinople, Bombay, and Calcutta, and retitenod 
only to assert that, for wealth and magnificence, there was no 
city in the world like Teheran! 

21st, To Teheran.—Krom Ah a good bridle-path leads do 
stroam past the villages of Rudihind and Bumahan, where it 
romeo a small stam by wn dilpidated stone bridge. ‘he 
direct road from Demavend to Teheran is met at this point, 
§ miles, from Ah, thence « ride of 25 miles brought us t9 
Teheran, 




















Notes on the Top raphy of the Eastern Alburs Tract, with 
nalices on m fw placas of Gaterat on the Persian terior Penn 
the latitude of Astrabud the Alburz Mountains continue ina 
serried, unbroken line, eastward, for about 100 miles to the 

int where the Nowdeh Valley cuts Ma) into the chain, 

Manco they spre ‘out forming” «oad expanse of lly 

country, extending north to the bauks of the main branch of 
the Atrak, and east for 70 miles, 

‘To tho’ west, this truct is supported by the Kuh Zikay, 
which abuts on the Gurgan Plain. A line of heights, connected 
by low ridges, divide it from the Jajarm Plain on’ the south, 
Itis traversed, from east to west, by numerous plateaux, more 
6 less level, forming the Gurgan drainage-basin, but draintn 
also south to the desert, and north into the Atrak. Bayond 
the Kuh ‘Zirkay the range loses its covering of forest, and the 
hill-slopes become bare nnd rugged ; but the latonuk ro for 
the most part fertile, well watered, and capable of supporting, 
& considerable population. Nardin, the most western, has a 
small population ; but those to the east, the plateaux of Kale 

‘and Dasht, draining to the: Gurghan; Murtaza Ali Maidan, 
shan, to the south ; imalghan, to the north and south, 

are completely desolate, and form, between Kued and ‘Turks 
man, a neutral ground, of which neither race is able to retain 
Possession. From the Shaoghan and Simalghan plateanx rises 
the Aladagh, « high mass of mountain, whiel togethor with the 

You stv, M 
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Kuh Salig to the south-east, of about the same height and 

eater extent, drops its northern spurs into the plain of 
Hiatard, and fis aosthera spurs into the Jajarm or Isferayin 
Plain. 


Hast from Aladagh and Salig the range extends in a high 
unbroken line, falling abruptly into the plain of itrayin, an 
‘With easy undulations into that of Koochan, Mirzakhana and 
Shahjehan, the two highest peaks, reach an absolute elevation 
of about 8000 feet, while above the plains north aud south they 
rise 3000 feet and 4000 foot respectively. 

East of Shahjehan the range bends south-cast, and is broken 
by the plateaux of Sultan Maidan, Bam, and Seffiabud, Risin, 
from there it forms a high mass, known as the Kuh-i-Miraba l, 
dividing the districts of Nishabur and Mash-had, falls again at 
Sherifabad, where the lower Mash-had road crosses it, and con- 
tinues, south-east, about 180 miles further to Bakh: int, where 
iit attains again a considerable elevation, and thence on in a 
broke: nearly to Sahhed on the Herat and Furrah road, 
chain may be said to form the southern chain of the East 
Alburz. 

‘The northern chain is connected with it by an open elovated 
tract, dividing the Mash-had or Heri road basin a that of 
Koochan or the Atrak. A line of peaks stretch from dint 
80 to 40 miles north of Bujourh along the «Atak apd 
thenco, south-east, towards Kelat, supporting to the south an 
elevated expanso of downs, of ensy slope and cultivable, reach 
‘ing to the valley of Koochan and Shirwan; to the north, falling 

th a stoop slope to the Atuk, and throwing out, northwest, a 
line of heights, extending for about 100 miles into the desert, 
fu low ridges and. sandhills, but falling just abort of fescue 
with the Balkhan rid; nd the elevated pastures on the shore 
Of that tay. “Kastwand extend svora long rugged spur, the 
mos norm on overhanging the Atay a far as Darga 
to the south of which it fall into the plain; a second, ranniny 
‘north of Darehy into the plain between Darehgaz and Abiver , 
across which les the pass of Allaho Akbar; a third, « low ridge 
conuecting with the Relat range, 

In the north-east slopes ofthis lino of peaks visos Darchyua 
oe owing 0 the Atak i the south-west the diferent 
nat reams of the enc by spr 3 i 
TS Fe AS ow nan aoe ee 

of the 0 Pass the Kelat, u 
fouth-cat, for about 180 miles to the Hort road, hing oath 
into the ‘Atak, south into the plain of Masichal, Ie hone 
uniform width’ of about 45 t0 50’ miles and te exosedieely 
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rugged in outline, the spurs running into the “Atak” being 
more precipitous and inaccessible than any other part of the 
whole range. The principal elevations, the Kuh Imarat, 
Kuh Tammas, Karadagh, and Takakhana, the last, eastwards, 
have a nearly uniform élevation of about 7500 ‘fect above 
sth di the East Alb almost entirely to 
drainage of the E mre entirely 
tho west and north, "South, tho wide plain of Jouvain aod 
Isferayin (which is divided only by a single narrow ridge), with 
width of 80 to 40 miles, and a length, from the border of 
Nishabur to Raibat, west of Jajarm, of about 130 miles, is 
drained by a single narrow and shallow channel, known as the 
Kabi-Shor, which flows under the Pul-i-Abrishm. The surface 
of the plain is level and the soil fertile; but from lack of water 
it appears sterile, and is little cultivated. 

‘ho Mash-had Plain has a width varying from 15 to 20 and 
80 miles, and is surrounded by high mountains; but, never- 
theless, its drainage feeds but one small stream, the. Kashat 
Rud, which, rising in an extensive marsh near the village of 
Radian, flows for 50 miles to Mash-had, and thence 80 miles 
to the Pul-iKhatun, Except in heavy flood, it is everywhere 
fordable, ‘The few small streams flowing from tho mountains 
are lost in the irrigation channels of the wide valley. 

‘The perennial source of the Gurgan lies below the defile 
known as the Dihana-i-Gurgan, 30 miles x.w.w. of Jajarm, 
Into large tract of hilly country is inclnded in its basin, 

‘The plateau of Kalposh, high, well-wooded, watered, and 
fortilo; the plateau of Dasht, low-lying and barren, but capable 
of cultivation, to the south, the Chandi Abbas Plateau to the 
ast, the Nardin Basin and ‘slopes of Kuh Zirkay to the south- 
Mest drain into it, eonding in spring,» torn throngh tho 
Gurgan defile. Below this defile (Route, 16) the Gui 
stream rises, and winds for 18 to 20 miles between enclosing 
hills to Gurgan, where the spur enclosing it on the right dix 
‘appears in the plain, which opens to the west and north, On its 
banks are said to be fine woods and pastures. 

Gurgan is described as an “clang,” or meadow, wide and 
open, extending to the mountains on the one band, and to the 

‘urgan stream on the other, It has permanent camps, or 
settlements of the Goklan tribe, with cultivation and plantations 
of mulberry. ‘The valley above is not occupied, having been 
mach to maids of the Akhal Torkomans from Karakalla, 
whence there is a good bridle-road from north-east, across the 
broken, mountainous country intervening between the Atrak 
tributary streams, 
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Below Gurgan, the Gurgan stream receives its last tribu- 
tary brook from the north; but the hills bounding in that 
Girection extend for some distance further in broken undu- 
ations, and deep ravines furrow the slopes to the banks of the 
stream. 


On the south bank the surface of the valley appears less 
broken. The stream is distant some 16 to 18 miles from the 
base of the mountains, which are covered with dense forest, a 
belt of which, gradually widening to the west, intervenes between 
them and the plain, Theneo, to within a few miles of the sea, 
the stream flows in a deep bed, the valley widening out to the 
south and merging north into the Atrak Plain. © Prom, the 
south it receives some trifling contributions from Kalposh Ridge, 
the streams Kerawal and Sangar, and. the drainage of the 
Kohsar Plateau, a high block of ‘undulating table-land, su 
ported at a height of 1000 to 1500 feet above the plain by the 
southern spurs of Kuh Zirkay. 

‘The plateau has a length of about 30 miles, with a width of 
10 to 12. Tt has ample wood and water, anda most fertile soil, 
Supporting without irrigation a population said to number 7000 
families. “The largest villages, Dezain, Farang, Pursyan, have 
1000 honses each, 

Itiis protected on all sides by precipitous heights from the 
Tarkomans in the plain below. two dep valleys drain it, one 

from Pursyan, in which flows the Tara stream’ the 
ether Known as the Hajitar* Duns” or glen, ou a wie ot 
that name located there; a third small stream falls into the 
Nowdeh stream at Kanchi (Route 17). 

‘Though of small extent, the plateaa has many special points 
of interest, suspended, as it is, midway between the fine plain of 
Gurgan and the main range of Albury, rising to 8000 feet 
climate and scenery are magnificent. ‘Its population bears per= 
Hare. larger ratio to area than any other rural community in 
Persia, and living, as they do, within sight of the Yomuts” 
“obahs,” the villagers enjoy the most perfect security and tran- 

uility; while their fellow-subjects in Khorasan, protectod by 

‘ales of waterless desert are daily carried off Into slavery, 














Persian troops, for unless natives, they suffer severely from the 
Glimate of Astabad) holding the Gurgan-Atrak Plan, no better 
spot is to be fonnd on the whole range. 

From Gurgan to the Gunbuz-i-Kaus, between the mountains 
anil the stream, the plain is oecupied by the Goklans, come $000 
oF 6000 tents. “Thence along both banks of the sea'the Yount 
“Chumurs,” or settlers, are in possession. ‘The Nowdeh strenve 
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the valley joins the Gurgan, west of the Ganbuz, much 
by imigationents by the way. 

From the point where the streams leave the hills, the Per- 
sian border in the plain may be said to begin, for the Goklan and 
the Hojilar tribe are only nominally tributary. ‘Thence a wide 
belt of forest and cane-brake, with scattered villages and elearin, 
extends along the baso of the mountains as far as Astmabad. 
‘The edge of the forest everywhere marks the border; beyond, 
the open plain is in undisputed possession of the Yomuts, ‘The 
villages in this forest tract are large and populous, the two 
boluks, or districts, Findarisk and Katal, into which it is 
divided, having, it is estimated, together with Kohsar, 100 vil- 
ages and 20,000 houses. Of late years cultivation has much 
extended, owing toa rise in the price of wheat and the increased 
demand for cotton ; and the forest has been cleared in parts up 
to the base of the hills, ‘The present generation of ‘Turkomans 
is also said to be more addicted to tilling tho land than their 
ancestors, and more inclined to settle, ‘The “Chumurs” 
‘moving their camps but rarcly and in a limited circle, ‘These 
tind offer canses Have much altered tho face of the valley, and 
must continue to do so, Before many years are past, if even 
the present measure of good goverment and security continue, 
the trackless forest and collections of reed huts of a population in 
chronic state of panic will have given place to a cultivated 
plain, combining the scenery of a well-wooded English country: 
With the climate of Southern Italy, and studded with red-roofed 
villages, standing out boldly anongst orchards and 

Asit nears the sea the banks of the Gurgan fall, and its current 
becomes sluggish. It is said to be fordable everywhere except 
after floods. It reaches the sea by two mouths through a bar- 
ren flat, on which are camps of the Ogurjhily, the trading-tribe 


of Younuts, 
‘he largest tributary (or main stream) of the Atak, the Gar 
mekhans, drains the plateaux lying north and east of Koochan, 
‘the western slopes of the Kelat chain, the Koochan Plain, and 
{he mountains bounding it on the south; an roa of about 2000 
square miles, forming the upper part of the drainage-basin 
Passing south of Keschan, i eons the waters oe a large 
spring known as the Kara Kazan, the reputed souree, also. a 
‘stream from the north of Shirwan. At 45 to 50 miles 

from Kill Yusuf Khan, the point at which it enters the Koo- 
chan Plain, it disappears in a narrow gorge known as the Tung- 
iRezabad, and continues to flow thenos between high mountains 
W.x.w. and w. for about 40 miles to Mana, a lurge village, 
20 miles y.w. from Bujourd by road, receiving small streams 
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from the Bujurd, and the mountains forming the watershed, 
15 t020 miles distant, to the south ; from the north the drainage 
of Kushikhana Plateau, 30 to 40 miles north-east. 

From Mana, about 80 miles, to the Chat-i-Atrak, the point 
of junction of the Chandir stream from tho north, the Germo= 
hans flows through a country of low hills and plateau seamed 
With ravines, ‘The spur or ridgo of the “Atak” chain bounding 
it to the north rises high, and is difficult to cross; that to the 














south is easy, 
‘The direct rond to Mana from Shirwan is said to be very bad, 
and probably is 80, for the gorge is narrow and winding. 


From the south, from Minabad or Isferayin, two roads pass 
depressions in the ridge of the Kuh Salig, and crossing the Buj- 
wurd Plain, reach the valley of Germekhans. (Routes 14, 15. 

From Sanghas two roads skirt the Kuh Buhar: one to the 
West, across the Shaoghan Plain, and west of Kuh Korkhud to 
tho Su Germekhans, and thence to Peshkala (Route 14), 8 ‘good 
bridle-road, crossing only one low ridge; tho other to the west, 
crossing two ridges and passing Chalbash Karat to Chihl Guar 
(Route 18), ‘said to be more dificult, 

©, Brom Nardin there is one road suid to bo passable for guns 
dows the “Atek,” and in all respects the best. 

From Chih! Guzt a road follows the stream westward to the 

‘in, and one from Gargun to Kara Killa traverses the valley, 

‘his was the road most used by the Tekkeh in their raids south, 
when thoy had possession of Kara Killa, 

Tn addition to theso beaten tracks, there are ‘innumerable foot- 
paths and bridle-paths traversing the valloy, which is, in fuct, 
accessible to the: ive horsemen of the c ry at all point 
Below Mana tho valley opens slightly ; tho hills enclosing it a 
bare or scantily clothed with scrub andl juniper, but the windings 
of the stream enclose many rich and 6 pastures, which at 
the * Chat” widen out into broad green prairies, unocenpied aud 
unyisited, save by occasional passing “ Alamans” 

‘The Chandir drains the western spurs of Kah Giffan, a high 

bearing about north-west from Shirwan, and from Cha 
west. It is traversed by three’ roads, given in 

Routes 14, 15, 18, and by the road leading from Gurgan to,Kara 
Killa. After passing for about 70 miles through a rough hilly 
‘tract it receives from the north the Ab-iSunt, a sub-tributary, 
draining the most northern spur of the Atak chain, WEE 


i ‘handir. Thence bending 


trak, 
T “Sunt drains the long hi f the Atak chain, 
‘which forms the boundary wall of the “Atee, one zane mreerat 
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‘past Kizil Arvat into the desert. 'To its north lies the “Dash,” 
2 wide plateau, divided from the river by low ridges, and rising 
in a gradual slope up to the main ridge, North-west and east 
the enclosing mountains rise to a considerable height, At the 
edge of the*Dasht,” on the spur of the mountain known as 
the Sunting Sur, or Sunt Sur, stands the fort of the Kara 
Killa. Its position commanding (as it does) the only good road 
‘on to tho Dasht Plateau and then to the “Atak,” it has been 
the scene of frequent straggles between the ‘Turkomans and 
Shahdilu Kurds, Some four years ago the Saham-n-danla, 
Ikhanni, or Chiof of the Shahdilu, led a small force with « 
fow scans against it, and succeeded in eapturing it after a siege 
of some days, and two unsuccessful assaults, ‘The current 
tccount of the affhir is probably exaggerated as tothe heavy 
losses sustained ; but there is no doubt that the Turkomans, 
having their wives and families with them, fought hard. ‘They 
numbered 300 or 400, and but fow of them escaped. 

‘Tho fact that the light guns taken with the force were able 
to break tho walls of the fort is worthy of note, as showing that 
it cannot bo very formidable cither in position or construc 
yn. Tho Persian force returned after plundering tho nearost 
“obahs,” and the fort remained unocoupied. After the fall of 
Khiva, a body of Goklans, said to number 200 families, fugi- 
tives from theneo, with the assent of the Ikbani, took 
session of, and repaired the fort. ‘They did not, however, 
obtain undisputed possession, for the Akal ‘Tekkeh, who had 
opposed their of the desert, attacked them frequently, 
Ad there is sad fo have been some hard fighting. The Goklan 
ly 





















still remained in possession, and are nominal tributary to 
the Tkhani, and to, Persia—a rumour that they have I ed 
with the Akhal, and thus given offence to Russia, who wall cee 
gards them as her subjects, and only awaits an opportunity to 
Goerve them, though possibly without foundation, invests the 
Tittle garrison with an interest to which it wonld otherwise have 
‘no claim. From the fort to ‘the Chat-i-Chandir, the point at 
which @ force attacking from that direction would enter the 
hills, is a distance of about 8 fursakhs. The road, with the 
exception of the last 2 fursakhs, is said to be not difficult, but 
the spurs of the Sung Dagb, a ridge lying north of the Chat, 
and running south-west, close in on the stream, and must form 
re ee) The road hs Kizil pe Ln Killa 
}) is said to ible for ; but a force, if comin; 

fe fs Atal scoking to attack fom that side, must 

for some days across . waterless tract to turn the Atak 
range, Infantry marching from Balkhan to Kizil Arvat would 
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be dependent on the supply of water they could carry with 
them, ut least between the titee points wheye water seat 

From the Chat-i-Atrak, the point of junction of all the 

incipal tributary streams of the Atrak, to the sea the river 
Frar'a courae of about 80 riley bending towards the south, and 
‘way from the onter range, ‘The fertile plain between it and 

Gurgan lies on one side, varying in width from 12 to 7 
fursakhs on the other, and strotehing away far to the north, a 
Wide expanse of barren desert. 

‘he banks of the Atma are maid to havo nono of the sur 
‘Passing fertility of tho Gurgan Plain. There are. pastures an 
Patches of cultivation, watered by canals from the Atrak, but 
hot the spontaneous nd luxuriant vegetation of the tract 
further south. ‘The ruins of large cities testity, however, to 
tho fact that the northern plain in former tinies supported 
,Jarge population, ‘The existing canals from the river ub share 
by the Jafar Bai and Ata Bai clans of Yomuts, ‘Tho former 
fro in parts Russian subjects, tho latter nominally Persian, 

Tho Atrak flows into the Caspian at the head of a dee 
indentation, forming a bay or estuary known as Hasan Kult 
‘The shores of tho bay are flat, sandy, and. barren, On. the 
north shore, near the river, is the Ogurjhily Yomut sottle, 
‘ment of Hasan Kuli, and 2fursakhs further down the fort of 
Chikishliar, tho base of operations of Markosoff’s column when 
acting in the direction of Khiva, and at ono tine held per- 
manently by the Russians, but now abandoned, 

Some miles above Hasan Kuli the plain becomes covered 
With fine postures, which extend for 2 or 9 fursakhs ‘up the 
stream. ‘These are known as the “Atrak,” and aro alware 
Aesignated by that name, and not the river, unless it te 
specially mentioned. 

From 100 to 160 miles north of the estuary lies the tract of 
country known to the Turkomans us Balkan. It is described 
as an élevated stoppo, with rocky heights reaching to the sheree 
of the Caspian, and long slopes to the south and east, merging 
fnte the general level of tho desert, “There are. many ine 

tes and springs, ‘The snow, which covers the mountains 
And higher slopes in winter, melting in spring leaves nomen 
Fools trom which the Yomut nomads from the Cues pitch. 

(On the bay of Balkan ie the 
In the bay o nis the Russian settle 

them Kramorodsk, and known to the Yomute on Suge 88 
Beene geste more distant tribes, the AKbal and Mery Teli cy 
Shah Kadam, or Mullakari. It is the only spot yet permanently 
Gcenpied by them on the south-east coast of tke Chopinn 
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Krasovolsk, or Kizil Su, is marked on our maps on the 
north shore of Balkan Bay; but the Turkomans place it on 
the south shore at the bottom of a little bay, known as Kizil 
Su, and on the shoro of @ tract known as Darya (? Daryacha), 
8 or 4 farsakhs north of the first Russian settlement, called by 
them Kaifa Su, This is probably Mikuilovsk, the first settle- 
ment on the east coast mate under the orders of the Govornor- 
General of the Caneasus in 1859, 

The position of Kizil Su is further fixed by reference to 
that of the Island of Cheleken, which may be presumed to be 
correctly placed in our latest maps derived from Russian 
sources, ‘The 'Turkomans doseribe Kizil Su as lying opposite 
to Cheleken, and within a long gun-shot, the channel not so 
deep or wide as to prevent the passage of a horseman; while 
Krasnovodsk, as at present placed, has the whole depth and 
width of the Balkan Bay between it and Cheleke1 

‘Tho now fort is suid to stand on tho spur of a hill near the 
shore of the bay, naturally seaxped on ono side, and surrounded 
dy a stone wall on the other. 

Water was at first obtained only from two or threo wells, 
and by distilling the sea-water on board the steamers, but a 
good supply is now procured from new wells. The whole Darya 
tract is suid to be incapable of cultivation ; the soil being 
barren and sandy, and the supply of wator deficient, even for 
the ‘Turkoman herds, 
__ The ono spot where there is water and soil, not loose sand nor 
impregnated with salt, is noar Kaif Su, on the margin of a 
argo fresh pool, 2 or 8 miles from the shore, which was some 
Years ago occupied by the Russians, who have built houses and 
Planted gardens, At Deh Sharbat, 4 fursakhs from Kiail Su, 
‘nd beyond the pool, are some “obahs” of the Jafar Bai, sub- 
ject to Russia, and it was there that the Tekkeh made their 

te raid in defiance of the Russian General. ‘The troops at 
Kizil Su_are kept supplied from Baku, even live stock and 
bread being brought Rhenoe,. ‘There’ is regula’ stout cian 
amunication, 

Some distance round by sea from Kizil Su, at the head of 
the Balkan Bay, is what is described as the port, or landing 
ae and the point of debarkation of a portion of the 

thivan Force (the main body appear to haye landed at Kinderli, 
further up the const). It is known as Shakadam, or Mullakari, 
and also by the Yomuts as Kaisa Su. ‘The first two names 
mark wells of fresh water. ‘The place is not permanently oc- 

ied, but is looked upon as Russian. 
m Balkan to the nearest ‘Telskeh “obah” is a distance 
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of 160 to 170 miles, and except in spring there is no grass, and 
but Htdlo water on the road, Thence to Byat Hat of the 
Atrak the distance is a little less, but the country more barren. 
No attempt to communicate direct was made during the late 
‘reconnaissance. 

‘The tract known as the “Atak” is the belt of fertile land 
extending along the base of the Alburz, from the Heri rol 
to Kizil Arvat, a distance of about 830 miles, Its width 
is varying and ‘undefined ; all beyond, that is to the north, is 
known as the “Kum,” or desert, 

‘Tho whole strip of country may, for convenience, be divided 
into three sections, the Atak-i-Kelat, the Darehgas Atak, and 
the Akhal Atak,—a political and also a natural division, justi- 
fied by some divorsity of natural features. 

Whe Kelat Atak commences near Ak Derband (at Zarabad, 
some miles west), and stretches west about 100 miles as far as 
Abivard, or Bavert, the older form. It includes in its width 
the course of the Tajand as far west as the wooded and fertile, 
though uninhabited, oases known by that name, Betweon the 
habitablo and cultivable hillskirt and tho Tajand there is, it is 
true, a wide stretch of desert, but they have always shared the 
same fortunes, both either deserted or in the hands of Persians 
or Turkomans, 

‘The Kelat range reaches the Atak in long, raggod spurs, 
pointing for the most part to the east, and subsiding in a maze 
of rough ravine-cleft undulations. Many fine streams riso in 
its glens ond, reaching the plain, earry broad lines of pasture 
‘across the desert half-way to Tajand, 

From the cast, the first in succession of the streams is known 
as the Ab-i-Khur, On its banks are two or three villages 
known collectively as Chacha, re-occupied within the last two 
Years and having now a popalation of 100 families, taken fom 

lat and Mash-had, 

‘The second, the Ab-i-Mohna, on which is a small village or 
“obah” of Tekkch Turkomans, who have been induced to settle 
there by the Khan of Kelat,  Mchna was once, it is said, a 
city; in the time of the Sefavians a large town; Inter, in 
Nadir’s time, a lange eamp of Tekkahs, and for filty years a 
desolate ruin. ‘The history of Abivart, Chacha, and ajand is 
tha pame. 

¢ third in succession is the Kelat stream, said to be not 
larger than tho other streams, having, 20 miles above the hill- 
skirt, a width of 12 to 14 feet, with an average depth of 2b feet 
and a swift current, a sufficient stream to irrigate a lange stretch 
of com-land. After flowing through the Atak for several miles 
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it waters the village of Chardeb, also lately re-oceupied by 
the Persians, West of the Kelat stream is the Abi Archingan, 
on, which are ehree small new sottlements—Igdalik and Ar- 
chingan, 

‘The Abivard stream, known as the Rud-i-Kibkan, rises in 
the plaiean north-east of Koochan, passing through the Kibkan 
glen, and reaching the plain at Abivard, where there are exten 
sive ruins of the Arab period. ‘The stream is one of the largest ; 
it is drawn off to water some of the villages of Darehgaz, 

‘The Darehgaz Atak extends from Abiverd, which is nominally 
within the limits of the Stato of Darehgaz, to Gawars, about 50 
tiles, Tt is watored by a stream rising in Koochan and flowing 
through Darehgaz, It has twenty villages along its length, some 
of considerable, si, the total population being reckoned at 
5000. Gawars is «’Tekkeh “obah,” the principal men of which 
are in the pay of the Khans. 

Along ‘the Darehgaz stream cultivation extends for 16 to 18 
miles into the desert, and grain is raised more that sufficient 
for local consumption. 

About x2v.w. from Darehgaz the Atak range rons in an un- 
Token lino of heights formed: by two spurs, one ending in a 
Pes called the Zaria Kuh, overhanging the Darebgax Atak, and 

lraining its southern slopes into the Darehgaz stream; the other 
prolonged, without any great depressions, as far as Kizil Arvat, 
and thence subsiding’ far away in the desert; its drainage 
reaching the Atrak by tho Ab-i-Sunt tributary, ‘There are 
no streams, but many brooks and springs, along the base of the 
heights, from which the fertile belt extends for 8 or 10 miles. 
‘he “obahs” of the Akhal ‘Tekkeb. stretch in a Tine from 
Gawars to Kizil Aryat, and thoy hold also Ashkabad and 
Annan, Nissa, Mehna, and Karez, fertile tracts of pasture-land,, 
enclosed by re-entering angles of the lino of mountains, From 
Karex they) is a routo to Khiva, a journey of twelve days for 
camels, along a line said to bo provided with wells at each 
stage. The Tajand stream does not reach so far west as this, 
but on the third day the “ Ojuez,” or old bed of the Oxus, is 
crossed. ‘The ‘Turkoman horsemen reach Khiva in six days, 

‘The first pass east of Astrabad is one from the Bostam Piain, 
crossing the Alburz to Gurgan, a line little likely to be used, 
and presenting also great natural difficulties. It was traversed. 
some years ago by a Persian foree of 40,000 men, with thirty 
guns.” Leaving Bostam, it passes over the plain north-east, 
Grosses a high shoulder of Khushyeilak Mountain, into the 
Nowdeh Valley at Chinas, ant thence up the valley to Nardin, 
‘the Kalposh Plateau, and over a high ridge of the Gurgan. 
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total of feet of ascent by this route would be from 7000 to 
ie total descent from $000 to 1,000. The Persian 


‘guns were, of ew cee 
‘The road over the Khushyeilak Mountain id in Gat 
winters be closed for two or three months. Seine 
‘Nowdeh Pass, the next in succession, little used, is 
shorter, and has fewer natural difficulties perhaps any 
other line that could be selected in the whole of the 
Alburz. It lies in a’direet line between Astral and Ja- 
Farm, i the track of any foree marching from the sea to 
Siterthis conetrastion of cailway i ters facie 
re those of the more cireuitous route to the east 
ty lie Gorgas file, 

From Jajarm to the Sang Surakh Pass (Route 17) the road 
4s open and good, and the ascent trifling. The foot of the 
may also be reached from Magas, in the 
Phin, by ‘alastent of only a few hundred feet up a long line of 

open, easy y plat z on to the Murtaza Ali 
tom the ‘tbo Bot of the Puss the hill above Maiamai is ditnely 
ene nee distances and gradient 
gives the approximate an its 
Pais serie Gnge Bee 
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‘From the the Sang Surakh Pass to th bottom of jardin 
| Pass the road is covered with snow in winter but fie mee 
From ‘ardin northward to the Atak the only said to be 
ra Se is Bi Toto 1a ny io 
Biers difienls oe A road secking to gain the Atrak without 


+ Maidan, 
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making a detour through the Atrak Plain would certainly 
meet with fower difficulties by crossing the main chain west of 
the Atrak watershed. 

Bujnurd, Nishabur, and Mash-had, may be reached by the 
old highway of Shah Abbass, which rans up the Gurgan stream 
to Gurgan, through the defile, Chanda Abbass, Rubati-Karabid, 
Rabut‘-Asbl, and Shuoghan thence to, Bajaur by. the Pas 
of Ferora, and to Nishabur through the Darband-i-Hisar, and 
the Jouvain Plain,  Mash-had by the same route, or through 
othe ap the Gurgan Vall but the 

upper part of the Gurgan Valley is narrow, but the road 
good ant gradients very acy for the asoont in 18 to 20. males 
cannot be above 2000 to 2500 feet. ‘The defile of Gurgan had 
once a good road through it and beyond to the open plateau, 
which is said to be even now, in spite of a dense growth of 
forest, passable for horsemen. ‘The plateaux undulate very 
casily, and have a width of several miles. ‘The Bujnurd Pass 
is dificult, but that of the Darband-i-Hisear exceedingly easy. 
‘The route keeps throughout «0 low a level that no great incon 
venience could ever be experienced from snow in winter. For 
a railway to the cast no better line could be selected. 

From Koochan to the “Atak” there are two passes—one by 
Aughaz (Route 13), of which all available information has 
already been given, the other by the Davand Pass, a Tine 
neatly’ as goof os that by Nowdch, but atlaining w greater 
elevation, and consequently more liable to be closed in winter ; 
that portion of it also lying across the high plateau is much 





Miho (fllowing, giroe. tho approximate distances andlaeat 
‘aides wing gn ppt gra 








Ascent (gentle). os 
(ak of Pa easy) 
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From Koochan east there are no passes that can be considered 
practicable for wheel-carriages, or that could be rendered £0. 
with any amount of labour at short notice. 

With the Nardin or Nowdeh and the Pass held, » 
force marching eastward from the sea would be compelled to 


T 
“make a march of some northward from tle Atrak through 
a waterless country. mes the Atak chain, and thenoe "to 


march 350 miles through a count lucing barely enough to 
ie een ena 
"the country south and east for a great distanco is uninhabited, 
sufficiently watered, and very rough. ‘The detour would add 
‘most materially to the distance to be traversed, and would 

~ double difficulties of supplies and communication, 





Nore.—The information I was able to gather regarding 
‘the nature of the difficulties presented by the outer range of the 
Atak Hills was unsatislactory, but all accounts agreed that, 
‘the road from Kara Killa to'the Atak was passable for light 
guns, and the country to the west much broken, barren, and 
‘waterless, 


Notes on the Yomut Trite. By Kazi Sup Auman, 


‘The Yomuts, near Astrabad, are said to comprise 60,000 
families, 20,000 of which are settled near Astrabad. "The part 
of the country which they inhabit extends from the Dahana-i- 
Hasan Kuli, near the Caspian, to Gunbad-i-Quas, whioh forms 
‘the boundary between the tribes of Goklan and Yomut; the 
rest are setiled from Balkhan to Khiva, 

Thoy are divided into two divisions, viz—1, Chuni; and 
2, Sharaf (better known us Ata Bai and Jafar Bai. Ata Bai 
is divided into two clans—Ata Bai and Aq. Ata Bai has 15. 











1, Sabna. 9%, Qangarma, 

4 Sar Chol 12 Kasnekba. 

5, Mohamud Uning. 13, Kasah, 

O, Tanake bur Gk, 

7 Khanti, Gara Dah, 

& Gag 

has two clang, viz—1, Uzain Aq; and 2, Qiaqa Aq. 
wath ‘Aq has three 'Tirahs— 4 0 Aq. 

L. Shaqi. iat 

1 Stat | 93, Habib 

Qisqa Aq has five Tirahs— 
1. Shir Mobamnnali. ‘4; tuaan 
| he 


% Nur Mohaimodliz 
8. Qisiljah. 






Tribes which are connected with Ata Bai are four in 
anumber— 





1. Dass 2 Quo Yokbunas, 
2 Kuchak. pi q 

-Dax has four Tirahs— 

Panga. 3, Dund Ata Uj 

2 Han tein so 

Kuchak has four Tirahs— 
1, Aslan| 
3 Saag 

Qan Yukhanaz has four Tirahs— 
1, Hataku, 3. Suricha Kur, 
# Quija 4 Makhdum, 

Agdar has four Tirahs— 


1. Aq Trkakti. 
2 Quem Irkakii 


3. Bidng. 
4 Emir. 
Jafar Bai is divided into two divisions, viz— 





4. Watritti, 


1. Yiir Ali, 1 2. Nor Ali, 
‘Yar Ali has nine clans— ’ 
1. Arikb. 6. Barkhas, ‘ 
at tue ine 
4 Ra. © tion | 
5, Saqqati. Z 3 . 
‘Nur Ali has eight clans— 9 
Ks 5. Ughnrjs 
a etree Kar. & vem: { 
‘ Our ik. 7. Bablaka, 
Gn & Qalag. 
es which are connected with Jafor Bai ‘are five in — 
aumber— 
1, Yalghi. 4. Tatar, 
2, Day 5. Quie 
& Qara | Roy 
‘Yalghi has seven Tirahs— 
1. Siqra ‘5. Anliq. 
a 6. Chirashak. 
ee | 5 
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‘sr of Rovres in tho Easreex Auscez Taacr, including one from 














“Hinnat to Men, 
ie | ere 
1 | Host to ateye 
2 | Mba i 
“Alheres 
3 
a Daria 
7 
aS 
D | * Koorhan it 
19 | Kooclan to Dorehyas by Allabo Akay Pass 
ul from Aciabed aed Ansan s+ 
12 | Sohksiad and Aunau to Duangur (louie 9} 
13 Korein by Atghs 


Ab | Buford to Kilrw Killa ond Kizit 


na aurzan find Antena 

17 | Jajattn to'Asteabad by No 

4s | Nandin to Kiail Arvat 

25 | Gunfan wo Atri (Rie) 
urgan ior) 
Gate han a 


22 | Mavan Kull to Kare Kitta’ <2 
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Nors.—Routes, of which distance is givon in furmkhs, havo been derived from 
‘ative tnformation usually with tho aid of w rough sketeh-map. 
Fonsaxus,—Khoraasn Cura, calculated at 49 in plain nd 4 in hile 
intry redid ono-thint or ono-forthacconting. 
0 Kars unully measure stages by the hoar, 
aloulating ono furmikh an hour. ‘This gives to 4} miles (or ® horseman) oa 


Distonco (o firma in hilly 
‘0 ground, for direct distanco, 





Jovol ground and 2} to 8 miles in tho hills, 


‘Muzs.—Calealatod nt 4) miles por hour on loyel smooth ground, the endinary 


‘marching paco ofa horse, 
In rough or broken ground at 4 miles, 
Tn mountains 2f to $ miles, 


Ascent of gradients measured by Aneroid Barometer, mean of readings of 


{natruments, 


‘Ecavariox,—Caleulated from moan of several observations of boiling-point, 
‘Temperatures from standard Thermometer. 
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Route No. 4. 
‘MASH-HAD TO = AND THE ATAK. 
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~— Roure No, 4—continued. 


‘MASH-HAD TO KELAT AND THE ATAK, 
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Rove No. 5. 
MASH-HAD TO DAREHGAZ BY RADKAN. 
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Route No. 5.—continwed. 
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__ MASHHAD TO DAREHGAZ BY RADKAN. 
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Rovre No. 5.—continued. 


MASH-HAD TO DAREHGAZ BY RADKAN. 
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Rovre No. 9. 


DAREHGAZ TO KOOCHAN BY DAWAND PASS. 
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Rovrs No. 14. 


BUJNURD TO KARA KALLA, KIZIL ARVAT, 
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Rovre No. 16. 


BUJNURD TO GUEGAN AND ASTRABAD. 
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Rovre No. 17. 
JATARM TO ASTRABAD BY NOWDEH. 
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Rovre No. 17.—continued. 
JAJARM 'TO ASTRABAD BY NOWDEH. 
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V.—Notes of « Journey from Hankow to Tali Fu. By tho late 
‘Avusres Rayaoxp Mancany, being Extracts from the 
‘Author's Diary. 

[Mead Pobraary 1th, 1870] 

[The Government of india having signed a desire to sond a small Sisson 
sta YoncNonss peomert war ctininel in the swrmmer of 1874 ty the 
Sih ao re te Chinese Goveramet vate ur ors and 
‘gentlmecs with ther followers, to crass tho frontier fromthe Burmese 
the “Me Margy, yout seni oe Chea Cole Servi of 
fret promise, was seat, with a soparats passport. from China to meet 
tore afiedoei whist Sud’ boon placed. coder the. laeriitp of Colonel 
HomceYeowa. "Having te Cian! Hrowae a Baro the Minn a 
gies Chin, and ws tnt a abet stone fm Many, wien Nez 

anh on 0 that town. He week i ion is journey 

Beiiwat Au stanyyes in-ear seeder te Site Tobreste a 
fttck was made onthe following mralng on Colonel Drow 
however afterasharp strugle, as enabled to draw off wi 
‘Mr, Margary, in compliance with Mis instructing, kept aj 

iF portion. of it, recording his experiencers far aa Tavit Pe all 

saved. ‘Ther'are varios gaps ia ito be explainal probably by 
thefaot tat he muferel from timo to Hine seriocaly in health, The remader 
‘vas probably with him when he was murder) 


Hayrso received orders, while at Shanzhai, to hold myself in + 
readiness to proceed to Yun-Nan at a short notice, I set myself 
‘Without delay to make such preparations as would enable me 
to start with dispatch, yet at the same time without definitely. 
incurring an outlay, in case of a countermand. ‘The above 
intimation was received through Mr. Medhurst, on the 9th. of 
August; and on the 15th and 2ist, I had the honour to receive 


full and confidential instructions from H.B.M. Minister, which 


directed me to start at once, and accordingly I left Shanghai on 
the night of Saturday, 22nd of August, for Hankow. 

Aug, 2th, 1874. Reached Hankow in exceptionally hot 
weatlier, and unfortonately in a very bad state of health, which 
continued for several days, and retarded my final preparations. 
Mr. Consul Hughes had called upon the Viceroy with the letter 
from the ‘Tsungit Yamen, and found his Excellency had already 
received despatches from Peking on the subject of iny trip, ‘Tho 
Viceroy, in conversation, strongly recommended the {u-Nan 
and Kwei-Chou route as that which was usually followed by 
officials, and was just now selected by the Governor of Yun- 
‘Nani, who was on ‘his way thither. Acting on this advice, and 
moreover finding that time and expense were 1ikely to be saved 


‘adopting this road, I decided to do so. Viceroy 
Eat all ts ctigets slong theres ocak aul cee 
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My tions were completed for starting on the rd, 
but unfortunately an attack of illness obliged me to put off 
the departure till next day. ‘The boat was one of those com= 
monly called a Mandarin oat, long and narrow, and divided 
into five or six compartments which ran the whole length of 
the craft, thé centre being occupied with a somewhat wider aud 
neater space, tte with chairs aud tables, and suited for the 
fon of guests. Each compart ained a eouple of 
Tow berths, one on each side of the passage running down the 
middle, But ns a Chinaman’s average stature falls fir short of 
fan Boglishayan's proportions, [found it noeessry to lengthen the 
bedside of my compartment by removi dividing panel. 
A similar precaution had to be taken with regard to the floor, 
Whercof the boanls were lowered fully six inches to saye my 
thead from the pains and penalties of trying to. unroof the not 
too substantial top. A regular Chinese form of agreement was 
dmwn up by the boat-owner and handed over to me, ‘The 
Anain conditions wero that he should convey mo to Chen-yuen 
Fu in Kwei-Chou for the sum of 110,000 eash, which was to be 
{oid in mover instalment a dierent places on the way, start= 
ig with a prepayment of 60,000 cash ot Hankow. ‘Chis sui 
Was to include everything, and to free mo from all those ine 
cidental appeals on‘ behalf of the crew which so frequently 
spring up on route to delay and annoy the traveller. My party 
consisted of five, comprising a writer, an official mossenger, & 
cook, and my body servant. With’ regard to the necessary 
fupplics for daly expenses between Hankow and Yunnan F4, 
‘where alone I had eredit for funds, 1 should mention that 1 
‘adopted the following plan which appeared to be the best that 
anyone could suggest. It was to take with mo in the boat a 
quantity of cash suficient to cover everything as far ns Chen- 
Fa, and to Teave a margin wherewith to pay the first 
Mistalment for chairs in tho land joumey, which would come 
menoe at thit place, In addition to this Y procured a hundred 
tacls’ worth of small silyer ingots, weighing five taels each, 
which formed a vory convenient parcel, and ono easily concealed, 
in a box of winter clothes reserved for Yun-Nan, ‘These small 
ingots aro called at Hankow chin sha yin, ‘The cash was en- 
trtisted to my official messenger, whose receipt for the amount 
relieved my mind of the monstrous anxiety of having to watch. 
foyer the safety of what soemed a yast hoard when converted 
Into tho bulky proprtions of sopper currency: ‘The whole mass 
‘was deposited loosely in strings of 1000 cash (called a tiao) on 
the floor of the boat, beneath the servant's couch, and there it 
might remain without the smallest fear of theft, although within 
easy reach of a pilfering arm. - 
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4fh.—Left Hankow at 11 se. 

Tracked against a south wind all day. Country flat 
and dry, cultivated with cotton and sosamum. Only made 
451i, and anchored at Pai-chou, in company with a ntmbor of 
riversjunks. eft the boat and walked across a bend to the 
villago of Pai-chou, which looked exceedingly pretty, em. 
Hower in mais of trees. On a nearer view, tho vill 
expanded into a largo straggling town, full of well-built, gu 
Mantial houses, which spol of considerable provera My 
writer and messenger were with me. We met with civility a 
first, and sat down at one house chatting with the host, But 
swe passed the quarter by the junks the wildest excitement 
broke out. A mob collectod and followed me for fully half a 
nile along tho bund until T found my boat. It was not very 
exhilarating, and I confess I failed to enjoy the fan as miuch eo 
tho rest, for they shouted and screamed with Iaightor, dancing 
ronnil mo as if they wero intensely amused. 

S84. Got over lito Huchsin Chou, an iland in tho big river, 
separated from the mainland-by a narrow channel, which afforter 
4 food anchorage to boats pasting up. The district city of Chis: 
Yi Hsien was only removed a few Ii from this spot, and appeared 
40 bo well placed among low hills aud a quantity of troy. he 
island itslf was thickly covered with ud hides by luxuriant 
growth of a grassy weed, which deceived the eye at % short die: 
tance with the appearance of w meadow. ‘The heat was yory 
great all day. 

$l.—Tricked all day against wind and stroam, artiving 
among tho hills. “Stopped at Ln-ch'ik'ou, 60 li fromm the lng 
Stage, Here n clear mountain-river flowed down from the res 
Hills, and went to polluto itself in the tnuddy: bosom of the 
Yangtszo, 

11éh—Reached Hsin i, a flourishing place, with a rent 
umber of rivercraft massed in the open, unsheltored andhent 
age hich faced. the long, straight frontge of tho town, A 
oat vas established on the lank of the river, whose sole duty 
{twas to collect the timber-dues from the rafta which Net oe, 
jn large, numbers. ‘Thos rafts present u very eutious apres 
anes, Seon from a short distanoo they ook like « Aetny 
Yillage with « brisk population, and on a nearer viow one cn 
Tap adiving the ingenious construction, The larger loan 
Of Kimber are closely massod together, forming a couapeneee 
of no mean dimensions, down the centre of whickare ote reat 
A series of neut huts for the erow to live in, ‘Tho heat vete 
aft is shaped off to somewhut of a sharp prow, and ne'tne eee 
8 gallery runs out fitted vith steering appecntoa,« Hector 
stream of the Yangtze carries them down with eullsient opens 
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Dut they are also furnished with enormous sweeps, requiring the 
of ten or twelve men to manipulate. ‘The raftamen 
yppear to possess a magnificent form. I have nowhere seen 
such fine athletic frames in China, and could not help stop- 
ping to admire the splendid development of muscle, which was 
50 well displayed as they swayed to and fro with the enormous 
sweeps. It may be worthy of remark that I noticed, first at 
Pi-chou, and repeatedly afterwards at other places further up 
the river, the use of a cart in agriculture, It is not often that 
‘ono sees a Chinese farmer make use of anything so handy ; but, 
in this instance, the form of the vehicle was s0 novel and 80 
different to that which is sometimes used in the Provinee of 
, that it deserves to be described, ‘Tho diversity of 
shapo is itself w striking fact in a country where similar opera 
tions are carried on in precisely the same way and with the 
same implements in provinces far apart and disconnected. by 
Aialect, ‘The main difference lay in the fact that whereas the 
northern carts, liko others all the world over, aro built with 
their wheels outside the body of the vehicle, the contre of 
gravity of which is plucod low down, thoso Hu-Peh, carta 
enclose their wheels, and are consequently raised high above 
them, like a railway carriage, ‘The cart simply amounts to 
4 wide plattorm poised above fvo wheels upon the stout, 
tiles which protrude. Droggod along by the wator-bifal, of 
all beasts tho most ungainly, its appearance is moro quaint 
than elegant, 
12Hh—At Lo-shan I deemed it prudent to call on the local 
oficial, Having announced my intention of calling at4 Pat. I 
waited through a yery hot day for the welcome diversion. But 
Iwas little prepared for the hubbub my presence was 
create, Lo-shan had never been feasted with evon the 
4 foreigner, and their very ignorance of his conformation put a 
boldness to the curiosity of the mob which surrounded mo with 
shouts and abusive Ianguago as I proceeded in a hired chair, 
the meanest of its kind, to tho poor abode of the local official, 
As is usually the case in China, the rabble burst into the eourt= 
Yan! of the yamén, and were with dificulty represed from 
ling even the audionce-room, by the whips of the lictors at 
the door, who plied their arms with a will. An interviow is 
never private in China, any more than correspondence, It is 
not considered indecorous to take up any written document, 
Whether intended to be confidential or not, and to read it calmly 
1. Lhave seen a Mandarin, while making a call on the 
, step up to the writer’s table, and, coolly putting on his 
spectacles, read a letter which haa just been prepared for another 
afcil on an important subject. Bo, too, every interview I have 
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‘had the honour to assist at, has been swelled by the presence of 
‘a number of idle spectators. I found the offiefal in question to 
be a very civil and obliging man, well informed and well dis- 
Pape tomards foreigners He wor reading a book written by 0 

i of rank, named Pin, who some years ago had been 
sent to Europe to record his impressions of foreign countries, 
and subsequently published the yolume referred to. Calling 
my attention to the book, he frequently remarked that England 
aust bo a fine country. ‘On taking leave T complained of the 
conduct of the people, and the officer immediately ordered a 
couple of his men to escort me back, but their efforts were barely 
equal to repressing the excited crowd which followed us to tho 
Doat, and stood in a denso mass round my chair. ‘The best way 
of pacifying a Chinese mob is by talking to them, and showin 
them at once that you are familiar with their language and 
Titerature, Accordingly I addressed a few words to my ag- 
gressive audience, which had the almost immediate effect of 
quieting and dispersing it. 

15h fo 19¢h—Lo-shin proved to be an exceedingly pleasant 
place to stop at, A stretch of downs surrounded the town, and 
Aflorded us both exerciso and sport, I was ablo to take many 
‘4 walk freo from intruders, and, by permission of the Mandarin, 
T shot over some excellent cover. Immediately, behind those 
downs extended a flat plain as far as the eye could reach, eulti- 
‘vated with rico and the lotus. ‘This is great lotus distriet, and 
a very curious special industry has grown out of it for tho people 
of Loshan, It appears that the artor knuck of extracting the 
ornel of the Jotus-nut from its hard shell is only properly une 
orstood at this place, and the produce of the whole distriot 
is sent to Loshan, whence it is distributod in its edible form 
up and down tho tiver, ‘The view across the river, which was 
hore fully a mile and a half wide, . . . 

20th.—Started at 11. a.at, with a strong breezo from the north: 
east, which accelerated our progress, but struck me down with 
fever, Wo sailed for the celebrated island of Ohiinshan, which 
His atthe eutrano of the Tung-ting Lake, opposite the ey of 
‘Yao-chow, and some 80 li away from the latter’ Hore wo took 
leave ofthe muddy Yangtse, and entered into eleanor waters 

a hue, 

21st—The wind continuing favourable and strong, m: 
took the unusual course of sling straight uso es rae gt 
of creeping along the shore. We actually accomplished 180 li 
at one stretch, and entered the river at 9 pat. |The lake is 
extremely shallow, and seems to be very little used, for I only 


paler, ahi 6 
sav ang or tvo junks during the day, We anchored ata place 
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22nd.—Sailed up the Yoan River with a good breeze until 
we arrived at a considerable town stretching along the face of 
the river, called Ni Hsin ‘T'ang, 60 li from the mouth. After 
remaining half an hour to procure provisions, we proceeded on 
our way. Tho sconery of the river is exceedingly pretty. In 
lien of bare towing-paths and muddy deposits, which invariably 
meet the eye in many parts of China, here I was delighted. to 
find grassy banks covered thickly with willow-trees. T landed 
and walked as far as my weak state permitted, Everywhere 
the signs of prosperity abounded, There was neat and careful 
cultivation of cotton. ‘The homesteads adjoining the little farms 
wero well built and well provided, and men, women, and chil- 
dren seemed to be happy and thriving. I met with civility from 
all, Stopped for the night at Yin Ho Hsiang, having run over 
100 li from our last halt. 

28rd.—Passed Lung-yang Hsien, at » distance, by 11 Aat., 
and stopped at Liao Ya sui, only 70 li in adyance, 

24th, We stopped at Shih-ma P'n, 20 li from Ch'ang-t6, 
Only progressed 10 li. About midway wo camo across « stoall 
tributary river, which does not appear in threo several may 
which I’possoss, Tam told, howover, by the boatmen that this 
river communicates with Shushih, on the Yang-tsze, and also 
with Tseng-shih and Li-cho 

25th.—Reached Ch'ang-t@, and had a fine view of the city as 
wo passed along its face on the opposite side of the river. 
‘Tho wall of the city, as I observed after we had crossed over, 
‘was built yery close to tho river-side, leaving no room whatever 
for an open suburb to spring up outside, which was absolutely. 
necessary for the carrying on of trade. The difficulty, here, 
thas boon got over by building wooden tenements on long ples, 
‘embedded in the very mud of the sloping bank, ‘The result is 
fan exceedingly odd appearance of houses walking on long, 
crooked legs and leaning at all angles. 

‘We crossed over to tho city, and I sent my card to the Pre- 
fect. I had scarcely dismissed the messenger before a boat 
came alongside, and a Mandarin, wearing a red button, stepped 
into my boat. "Not being prepared to receive him, I hastily 
retired to rearrange my dress; but my visitor insisted on my 
making no change, shook hands with me, and said that the 
Prefect had especially deputed him to attend upon me, and 
that he should accompany mo to the next Prefecture. He 
stayed upwards of an hour and talked incessantly. After ho 
lott L was somowhat annoyed by people coming down to stare 
In éome cases they would step on the side of the boat to look 
in through the windows. It was the great full-moon holiday, 
and a number of idle characters were about. No direct rude- 
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pes was offered, however, although the crowd showed itself 
‘to be “lasky.™ 
2th —Left Ch’ 
28th.—By 2 o'clock reached ‘T’ao-yuen Hsien, a large and 
flourishing ‘city. ‘The whole frontage of the town was stored 
‘with earthenware water-jars and glazed flower-pots, ‘The 
Hace was a depdt for the pottery trade, and large quantities of 
‘above ware was on from the T’ao-yuen Hsien to 
Chouchou Fu, Ie i the most lanlos, independent distiot 
whole i e if rot a sense of 
feyuien ce sbrale woud not bobtate to erty of the Chiat 
lngistrato bodily. to the Govornor’s capital and demand a 
change. Since this morning we have boen entoring mountain 
scenery of a very beautiful and attractive kind. Everywhere 
tation seemed to spring up in abundance. Pines covered 
tho hill-tops, and sovoral stout trees of the ash kind seemod 
to exist below. Teven came across two palms. We stopped 
for the night at Shui-ch’i, 
Riek iat, the, Musdaita “wbo. bas, scooespsatel id 
from Chang-ti, I have found an exceedingly agreeable com= 
anion, Ho was one of Li Hung-ch'ang’s right-band mon in the 
wars of the rebellion, and had been successively rewanled with a 
number of lucrative posts by that poworfal chief, whose confi lence 
oat! bots of posesing: In ISU ho hal au appointment at 
Shanghai, where he acqui i i 
pears to have remained unimpaired. Of he trusted yery 
much in my being able to give hima helping hand, by report. 
ing, hs diigent attention and civility to me, in my Teter to 
-M. Minister at Peking. Since this morning we entored 









- fpon. 8 completo change of soenery: “Tho river, with its 





lly clear water, was considerably narrowed, and began 
to wind in and ont between fine rocky gorges, Tho rocks tose 
perpendicularly in a triangular shape out of the shallow waters 
‘at their base, with a grandeur.which was most impressive, 
‘The whole of Hu-Nan is an exceedingly good field for geological 
Bama a i for the night, I 
at our for the night, 

Bess ececanlteeyc ceall fot of tho ones 
come alongside; and m couple of disreputabllooking raselg 
emerge from it with the card of the T'ao-yuen Magistrate in 
es none ip oe hander teescort and protect! mo 
as far asthe next mais city. Nothing is done thorc 
iin, In i we ra 

‘opportunity for feathering their nests, omen 
Foend carted out his insiract Soy 
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sciillions, or some other such ‘menials, out of the needy crowd 
that infests all Yamens, hoping, no doubt, that fine words and 
the foreizner's ignorance would hide his devices. 

80¢h.—Li Pi-shéng left mo next day, and Iwas now con- 
jggned for safe wtion” to the care of the 
two miserable menials in their ridieulous boat, whose frantic 
efforts to keep pace with us afforded me much amusement. 

At ubont 3 rat. we passed through soveral rapids in sueces: 
sion. ‘There was nothi midable about them, Five men. 
trucked along tho shore, and the remainder stayed the boat 
off sunken rocks with their bamboo poles, ‘The scenery was 
wildly beautiful, and niore compact than that we passed through 
Yesterday ; 1 continuation of perpendicnlar clifts now and. then 
lined the river-side, A monntain-path, which was the high 
way for foot-passenyers, passed in some places along the very 
face of the upright cli 

Ostobor Ist,—We passed throngh the ‘most dangerous set of 
rapids on tho river, ‘hoy extend 0 Ji, and are divided 
into threo portions of ten Ii each by the boatmen, who name 
thom thie upper, the middle, and the lower. In these rapids 
tolitary rocks nd tugged ledges appoured vorywliene in taal 
profusion that it see npossible for a boat to be guided 
through in safety. Tho labour was great, but they accome 
plished it with great skill and smccess, until we had reached 

wlf-way across’ the middle set of rapids, when a violent col 
Tision with rock produced a leak, which compelled them to 
pill ap at timber-staion tht happened to bo nea and spend 
milEaiichour over repairs, 

‘Mie sal 

flontishi 
























































illage we stopped at to make repairs was a very 
imber-station, The hills at the back wore woll 
covered with fine fir-trees, and a mountain-stream flowed down 
from their inmost recesses, facilitating the transfer of the timber 
froin these backwoods to the main stream, 

nd—This morning Thad the misfortune to be completely 
Pivsteate with a sovere attack of dysentery, accompanied by 
acnte pain, which lasted for some hours, I was obliged to stop 
the boat for fou or five hours, in order to ascortain the course 
Which the malady was likely to take, harassed all the time with 
the thought of being compelled to relinquish my mission and 
returit to Hankow crestfallen. However, to my great relief, 
he cingaso was quickly and completely driven away by opium 
and ipecar. pills, the ellicacy of which, in the early stage of this 
malady, I ean thankfully ‘vouch for. Although cured, I was 
loft s0 utterly weak as to be unable to rise withont assistance. 

On October 3rd reached Ch’én-chon Fu; and on the Oth 


Heasedaelsphistodclty called Lot oT Heies, Sua at ORaes 
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arrived at Pushih, formerly the flourishing centre of the 
‘timber trade, but now reduced to insignificance by its treatment 
under the rebel raid. 

‘On October 6th just stopped long enough to exchange eards 
with the Mandar and buy what provisions were procurable. 
‘The extreme difficulty of buying food has been a continual 
froutle to mo the whole way. Fowl and duck are the only 
things to be had, and in many places even theso are not to be 
ought. Any European who attempts this route should pro- 
‘vide himself with foreign provisions, At Chén-ch'i Hsien the 
river takes a most remarkable and provoking bend to the south 
of over 20011, and then flows north until, reaching the line of 
its original course, it bends to the west again. ‘This deviation 
forms s complete sack in appearance on the map, and adds 
greatly to the tediousness of tracking’ throngh innumerable 
Small rapids. 












(Diary missing.) 

27th—Reachod Chren-yuen Fu at 5 rat. At tho entrance 
of the city a good bridge of five or six arches, which would ‘not 
Gisgraco ¢ railway in England, spans tho river. Rocky heights 
completely surround tho town, and lend a grandetr to” its 
position, “Tho gorge of the river for the last mile of our 
Appronch was very picturesque, On ono side the rocks ex- 
tended with such even regularity that they looked like the 
‘ancient walls of some Titan city. 

284h.—Left the boat and commenced the land journey. It 
tained the wholo day, and the high road, which was a narrow, 
§M-paved path, became dangerously slippery. 

doih—Wrived at Siping Hatem, where I wont straight to 
the Mogistrate’s yamen, and was well rewarded for my visi 
‘An exceodingly agreeable and gentlemanly 
proved to be, and; in’ the course of hale werouree 
feat fonds Me bogged mo to aty ant pen tho day with 
im but I was obliged to excuse myself on the plea of extaeme 
ba Eee ay banca d 

ui ‘wad fortunately dry next day. ‘1 
chetstle ai ecdvrance of the’ chaicbearere, who Mea mes 
quently {0 carry my weight up long, steep inclines and down 
reepfons pat in whieh the stones were ao egal that X 
not have walked down myself with their speed, often 

fairly astonished me, although I'had been frequently catried 
Over far worse places in Formosa in a similar samen. ee 
men bore the front shafts of tho sedan, and one alone witha 
Jong leverage of poles sustained the weight behind. Ata dice 
tance of 301i T'reached Hsin-chou, There being no resting 
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place ahead which could be reached to-day, I readily 
the hospitality of a very civil Mandarin, with whom I had 
most amicable conversation, He was a Canton man, and had 
Bath ace omething of foreigners and travelled by steamers 

lxt—Tho road passed at a very high level for nearly the 
whole of tovlay's stage. ‘The valley below scemed to be 
parte, caltivatod with rico, and largo tracts of land remained 
fn a wild stato of nator,” Slopt at a placo called Terféng 

ange 

Next day we reached Ch'ing-p'ing Hsien, and on leaving the 
town I notiged.a large heap of good coal exposed for sale, 
which clearly indicated the existence of mines in the neigh= 
Lourhood. Every village I passed throngh showed sad signs of 
savage hayoo caused by the raid of the Misutsze, Everywhere 
extensive remains of god, substantial sous honses pointed out the 
prosperity that must have been, and in their stead twenty years 
of pence and quiot had only produced a huddled group of poor, 
ttrawetbatched hate, inbabilad by immigrants from See-O8 won 
and Kiang-Si, Curiously enough, there aro signs of a sudden 
impalso of prosperity now taking place, for in every village, 
town, and city, new houses wor either just finishod or in course 
of construction. 

On Nowmber 2nd, tho road passed through a vory fertile 
and beautiful, but wholly deserted, region, Large tracts. of 

farable land were given up to grass and wild weeds, ‘This 

fact alone speaks very plainly of tho wide-spread desolation, 
‘when wo consider how nceustomed the Chinese are to cultivate 
their very mountains up to almost inaccessible heights ; and if 
the desolation is 4o great on, the main road, what must it be 
the less frequented interior? ‘The Miautsio have been taught, 
many severe lessons by the Imperial troops since their day of 
triumph and, indeed, many of them now live in the cities I 
hayo passed through, mixed with the Chinese population. I 
saw several of their women about tho streets, A. wild, fearloas 
Took was in their faces, and withal a yery attractive expression, 
such as T have seen in the countenance of the Pepohwan tribe 
in North Formosa, But whether thoroughly subdued or not, 
tthe settlers in the rising villages havo little to fear from their 
Inwless neighbours, for a chain of forts has been erected at 
istances of 5 li apart, each containing five soldiers, which 
serve ns watch+towers, while the whole route is chock-full of 























ery. 

SrdeJust. ns tho cition grow in sizo and start into. moro 
ative ie yreapproach the capital, eo, the country becomes 
less neglected, villages appear in ollows off the main 
rund, ond overy level plot is cultivated with tice, One erop 
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Jhus jst, been in and. the patient peasant. was every 
loughing up, sad oe he Jomberiag 
ato whi ther paddy elds 

ded, and preparing the ground for a second or thi 
T noticad afew amen thresiing ont the inrgatlcrd grain 
Wei the very sdontcal old fail shiek our facmene Malta 
usp before machinery: drove it out of use. ‘The only. other 
Objet of altivation which I could see anyworo, was. the 
t plant. At the end of 45 li, or say 15. miles, on Brd 
November, we reached w city called Kwelting Hsien, which 
Was unin, somowbat in advance ofits neighbours in Tenuas 

tation. 1 wont straight, to the. yamén, and was very ¢i 
received by the Mandarin, who had been at: Shan 
‘Vientsin, and could not refrain, from praising up everythi 
was foreign. We were to go on toxlay a long staze of 65 
0, in order to save timo, I hurried, away, thinking my baggage 
‘was well on its way. “But what was my astonishment, on 
Aesoending to the main street, to find the whole crowd of 
doarers in a regular mutiny. I lad to got out and expostulate 
With them, surrounded all the time by fifty or sixty of the 
townspeople, who rather took my part, and were exceedingly 
civil. I Was surprised to find that here, as elsewhoro, all along 
the route, the Poking dialect was thoroughly intelligible, and 
that Leonld understand the people: far better than 1 did in 
Hy-Nan.) My expostulitions resulted. inthe headman.writinge 
ont a guaranteo that they should earry 20 to the capital in 

exactly the same time under penalty of « heavy mulet. 
Ahn onder to keep their promise, my trouble eae 
riers;would have te rise unnsually early, as thoy intended to 
“do” 76 i this day; of their accomplishing which 1 cortainly- 
felt very scoptical.” However ar complete the long stage 
by Girt, and T soon found, myself in the yomén of the magiee 
trato of Ling-li Hsien, 
‘The road, for the greater part of tho way. to-day, passed 
through narrow rivines, where the grassclad hills appronoled 
¥ety close, and no. room for cultivation intervenel, hick 
hetgerows lined. the highway, composed of what in. other 
countries. aro forest trees, bit here meanly doing duty as 
stunted shrubs, ‘There were the oak and th horse-chestuut, 
of which I could not see even a moderately grown tive any 
where, “Fine young Scotch firs were springing up ‘everywhere, 
fand crowning the hills with  fiue deep green. = Willens and 
shop syeamcres mid Poplars (ot the Bnglish kind) Alla the 
r slopes, and now and then I came a ‘© magni 

Spanish (chestunt. But the glory of the plain mes 
simmon-treo, all ablaze with: the brightest yellow autumn tat, 
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Wild flowers abounded everywhere, including the camelia, blue 
Bells marguerits (in ple variety and profision), an the 
violet: ‘The whole road was a perfect paradiso of ferns, and 
gmusses flourished in marvellous variety. 

5th—To-day we have completed our last stage, and entered 
Keweicyang, the capital of Kwei-Chou. I am delighted with 
the place. The people are most civil, and not in the slightest 
degree troublesome. ‘Tho main street, through which’ I had to 
frees pve the on here sy servant ad, seured 

ings for me, was exceedingly picturesque, with its sign 
boards and dyed cloths exposed for tale, and coloured wand 
spread out to tempt the rain, with glittering red, or blue, oF 
groan. he frat view of th iy from th tp of the lat 

Nery bowl,” Ie esta on tn uneven plain, well-upplied 

ith trees, and completely surrounded by high’ hills, many of 
which stand solitary On tho plain in remarkable forms: Dhiere 
were natural fortresses fused with smooth, black rock at: the 
top, otherwise clothed in rich vegetation, and. whiol’ had been 
cleverly saized upon by bonzes to build imposing: temples up in 
the air. ‘Phe inequalities of tho grount raiged all tho imposing, 
nildings: above the veil of the walls, which everywhere. in 
China provokingly hido every vestige of a city from the tris 
veller's: approaching view. ‘The last mile of the’ road was 
Titorally overloaded with memorial arches of white marble) or 
other substitute, in perpetual honour of maidens distingaished 
for piety, ‘nd’ widows coustant to. the memory vof tho de- 
ceased. ‘Dheir distant effuct certainly addod to’ the liveliness 
of the scene. 

Lealed on tho Governor of the Provine tho next day at 
‘noon, by: appointment, and was most civilly treate ‘im, 
Pel ran) fll oe’ query nd fntalligeaceostarsaP ie 
rocoption-hall, after I had waited about a quarter of an hour 
for hina. Tt was a large root, and two sides of it wore panelled 
with glass windows, through which I should think there were 
fally fifty faces pocring in during my interview with the great 
mai, There were. lesser Mandarins in full fig, and a crowd 
of household servants, Wo sat midway up the bull, on opposite 
fides, mote than 20 fect apart. A. visitor of high or eqnal 
rank'he would have conducted to the divan at the upper end of 
the, room. Aly fst abject as to, borrow money, which wae 
readily granted ; and tho next inorning a parcel of silver ingots, 
amounting to Ms, 190, or about 40, duly cane to hand. | On 
taking my leave, the great man did ‘ime the honour to conduct 
me to my chair. My time was completely occupied all the 
rest of the day in making arrangements to lighten my baggage 
and to travel more quickly. Bemg behind timo several days) 
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was anxious to get on/as fist as posible; but I found it quite 
ible to cut short. my stay at the capital under two days, 
hepa interrupted by incessant. visitors, whose cone 
tinual “coming” dil not cease till midnight. I now deter- 
‘mined to have nothing to do. with, carriers; but to put-everye 
fhing. ‘on horseback, so that no delay might occur from short 
fatigue sages. 
_ ei arma o eone Ree epi ee 
62 li to Chin-ch'i Hsien, and called on tae. Magistrate, who 
Proved to be a somewhat jovial old man.of 62. He had a 
Very pleasant fuco, a very husky voice, and a-chronio laugh, 
Maced cote his words. I had the pleasure of receiving him 
later, after dinner, when he showed a liking for sherry, und tried 
te oko a log pips of talc afer trying bn ‘iga and 
cigarette, The country was rather moro colonised and eultic 
‘vated than on the east side of the capital; but still vast tracts 
of level azablo land, bearing distinct signs of former tillage macs 
pampletaly deserted and covered with long grass, ‘The villages 
‘on the main road are of a most miserable desoription, composed 
of huts built of the thick straw of tho sorghum, and plastered 
with mud, or piled up with the stones and debris of former 
Prosperity. I could not find a decent room wherein to breakfast, 
‘and sat in the open ait under tho wondering gazo uf the whale 
milation. But everywhere. the people were amenable aed 
well-behaved, It has peer habit to get out wy writing 
materials whilst waiting for food, and the process alway orontes 
extreme astonishment. About midway on this day's route we 





















* erossod a vory remarkable avenuo of hills extending ina straight 


line north aud south for several miles, with a peri tly flat and 
‘narrow strip of fertilo land between, Vurthor on, the general 
direction of the valleys was east and west, Wild flowers filled 
the roadsides, and the tea-plant, in full blossom like a. six ‘le 
camelia, grow wild all about the hedge-rows, developed untondod 
into a strong shrub 8 or 10 feet h, 

10¢h—The whole route to-day passed through a fertile valley, 
Perfectly level, and some 6 to 8 miles wide, ‘Tho most remark. 
‘able feature of the province is its hills, I have above noticed. 
the singular detached. cones and. pyramids which dot the plain 
of Kwei-yang Fu (which, by-tho-way, extends north and south); 
but on leaving Ching-ch'i, Hsien, a rogular conclave of thos, 
huge tumuli meets tl he view of the traveller. I cannot call 
them mighty, as the highest does not appear to exceed 300 feots 
After essig through em we entered the fine valley above 
‘mentioned. It was bounded in its whole le: along the 80 li 
re travellod today by thoso samo detached hills. ‘hey. were 
‘not contiguous, nor in any way barred progress in between or 
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round ther in almost any direction ; indeed, long arms of the 
broad valley were seen to penetrate like estuaries through their 
midst. Far away in the sonthern boundary of the valley, where 
es open to be. soe ‘almost into a bee oe aie 
eye see similar separated peaks, which strength- 
ened the presumption, that a very large belt of country was 
hore both easily penctrable, and abounding in a complete 
network of small arable valleys. We reached. the 
city of An-bsiin by six o'clock. ‘The undulating, downy ground 
to the east of the city, iz., from the side we approached, was 
one vast graveyard, extending over two or three thousand acres, 
Kither this must have been a favourite cemetery, or the popu 
Jation of An-hsiin Fa mast have been enormous. 

Mdh—Left Anchstin at about 9 ast. and passed through 
the same scenery surrounding the rich valley above-mentioned. 
Cultivation increased as wo proceeded westward, and 
tracts of fine, rich soil were turned up to view by the ph 
One. thinke Of Kwel-Obou 98 an’ im ee 
tains, but it was most agreeable to tind it many 
fine rea ring in the right direction, ¥ 

* -12th—About 15 li from Chén-ning Chou, we came to the 
‘end of the fine valley, but entered another smaller one, after 
crossing an easy In 10 li moro the valleys eame to an 

Sifesdithe reed wound imsaad‘ou! ening lor, preereavenil 

hills; the rocky, mountainous peaks having disappeared for the 

timo being. We entered the village of Hwang-kwo-u, once a 

lathe town, over an old bridge of soveral arches, under which 
flowed considerable body of water, after dashing down a series 
of small, sloping falls. On leaving the place, a grand sight 

‘met my view. ‘There was the river; a couple of hundred yards 

below the bridge, leaping down a ipice of 140 feet in one of 
the prettiest fails I ever saw. ‘The brown muddy look of the 
rock, over which the river flowed, added to the striking effect 
of the whole. 

13th—The damp, white mist, which has surrounded us for a 
day and a half, was to-day con/lensed into the still more uncom= 
fortuble form of fine rain, and the thick vapour floated low 
above the ground. It made travelling both difficult and dan- 
gerous; for the stone-paved, or rather stone-strewn, track was 

Provokingly rough in itself, but to-day, for fully 10 miles, we 

barrier, over which the road ascended and 


‘@ mountainous 
this mountain mass, where the rocky cones were tossed and 
tumbled. like a sos; there was a succeeion of quiet 
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‘undulating, grass-covered wastes, enclosed by moderate hills fit 
ie yess hich lt soiberrechewr ra ty Talley, throngh 
we travelled on level ground for 30 li to the city of 


BELEK Wo lt Langcdai thie morning. ~A fash eroebol two 
Dioies can't anaes Scvtbees tts Ge levetegeto ives 
‘thus forwarded on from place to place; but in every case I had 
to deliver tho last passport and to make a request for tho men. 
Bverywhere, however, I have met with the greatest civility, 
deference, and even something approaching to cbsequionsness, 
Tang, tai was full of houses, and trapgting hard to recover from 
its long dopression. At this place I first began to discover that 
thero was a Kwei-Chon dialect, which sufficiently diverged from 
the Peking tongue to puzzlo both mo and those I addressed to 
entirely understand each other. Although our stage was short, 
ityproved: to be doubly tedious, as we entered a really moun: 
tainous rogion at last, and tho road was full of steep inclines 
After croming a low ridge, we skirted a fine valley for about 
2 miles, at a great height above it, looking over a rich seono of 
cultivation and agricultural revival. After this we suddenly 
got locked in among the hills, and roso, higher and higher, until 
‘we stopped. to breathe at the very summit of a short, 
range, running north-west and south-east, which fairly 
the way. My ancroid marked 3400 fect abovo the. nea, oF 
rather Shanghai (which is much the same thing), but I eannot 
trust its accuracy. A glorious sight was ssen on the other side, 
‘We were on a level with the majority of peaks mamed together; 
vight and left, and far below lay a small plain, to which we had 
to by a very steep path. Masses of white mist 
floated below, and for time obscured the fine panorama; but we 
were up in clearer air, and it no longer rained. ‘The descent 
fie and low.” "At the hal-may-iown hows, where the 
steepest parts came to an ‘again looked at my’ barometer, 
tnd fount we wore 1400 feet below the splendid folat or ateg: 
‘vo hind jast left, which seemed incredible.» While scanning the 
mountains from above, [estimated that tho average height of 
‘the highest ranges was about 4000 fect. From the y 
village (oftwo huts), where we had to breakfast, the road wound 
a 0 cag of some 2 miles, till we reached another 
Pini tle calvatd, tat, strangely enough, fall of large vi 
The aneroid had fallen farther to 1500 fost. 1 must 
not omit to state that, within the first 15 li from Lang-tai, we 
Rona a coal-bed which cropped out abundantly om the sun 
face, There wero large blocks ofl he 
bank 'Y Was a mass of coal-dust, which the settlers 
simply ‘nto their baskets, and earried down to town for 
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sale, We'met several women bent on this errand with light 
loads, before reaching the source of their wealth. It may be 
worth mentioning that the rocky ranges, which were grouped 
about the high ridge we crossed, one and all presented a grass 
clad, mild appearance towards the north and east: ‘but on look~ 
ing back at the towering summits from the valley, I noticed 
that vegetation stopped short within about. 100 feot of the top, 
facing south and west, and that a precipice of bare, black rock 
gave w sharply defined outline to the erest. White streaks also 
marked. this mugged face, as though it had been irregularly 
whitewashed, 

1t—Mé-kou, our resting-place last night, was only @ 
lage, and:to-day’s stage of 30 li has bronght us to another 
village, named H'us-king. 

‘As I anticipated, our road was full of rises to-day, andthe 
tuoroid marks 8250 fect. ‘The temperature, has consequently 
fallen several degrees. Two high ranges running’ east. an 
west, bounded our horizon, while the intermediate spaco wus 
valley to the south, and a. geass-covered, uneven plateau to the 
nortli, fit for pasturage. Cattle are scarce, but carefully: bred. 
‘hore were trees over the bills. Deep red, yellow, and orange 
tints of autumn showed up with beautiful effect amid the mass 
of green, ‘Tie sun had appeared at last, and dispelled the mists, 
So that altogether the scene was very refreshing, and: the 
je far leas tedious. 

16ti,— No road to-day passed over @ long stretch of weari~ 
somo hills, coverod with tall grass, without trees, without valle 
with only their endless rise and fall always hiding « view of the 
bold, majestic peaks beyond. ‘Tho river at Mé-k’ou, I should. 
have stated, is the boandary of the wild-tribe settlements, 3s 
inquiries made through my writer, who required: some work, 
Journed something of these Miau-tsze and other wild tribes in the 

‘together with the causes of their insurrection. There are 
two sets of social outeasts—the: Miau-ts79 and the Chung-chia. 
‘The former, althouzh they assimilate both in dress and general 
features to the Chinese, just as the Shans beyond Yun-Nan, 
described by Dr, Anderson, never belonged to the Celestial rave. 
‘They were the aborigines of this region at the time when the Han 
yaaa (x0. 202 to a.n, 200) extended the Hmpire westwards 
and ised this province from Hu-Nan. ‘The Chung-chia 
fseisheidemendanie of those colonists. Both “nations have 

subdivisions, distinguished by litle peculiarities of dress, 

tnd are mostly ealled. by names, describing the same. anv 
epresentntives of threo or four sects and could easly oe the 
‘For instance, there are the White Miau; the em- 
broidered Red Miaw; the Black Miau (who, by the way, wearear= 
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tings as well as black clothes; the men but one, the women 
both); the Light-Blue Mian; tho Flowered Mian (who. wear 
sleeves only of coloured stufls, like chintzes or brocades); and, 
oddest of all, the Dack’s-beak Mian (who wear a thing likes 
auck’s beak on the back). ‘The women are the 
the men doing as they like in the matter; but. the latter 
‘mostly dress like Chinamen in the wniversal blue. ‘The Chung- 
chia have threo classes:—the Pu-la-tsze (among whom the 
‘women wear pigtails as well as the men) ; the Pu-istsze (whose 
wouen wear silver plates on the head tor eaps—absit omen! I 
hope the thirst for novelty elsewhere may not adopt the hint); 
aud the Pu-lung-ts2e (distinguished by the coiffure resembling a 
raven, ‘They all wear the Chinese garments, but add a border 
of some other colour. ‘Those poople exist in great numbers 
between An-hsiin and Mé-k’ou, along the routo we have followed, 
‘The Minute inhabit more yeuetlly the rogion between Chtne 
yuen Fu and the capital. Judging by the state of the cities, 
iand the universal rain cn that side and this, I should say the 
aborigines excelled the colonists in the flerceness of their 
slanght. Tt was a combined movement, and the opporti 
rose when the Mahommedans held Yun-Nan, and the ‘’aiep'ing 
rebellion overflowed Kinng-Si and Hu-Nan,. ‘Tho reason of 
this rising was not an idle one, Tho Chinese had. oppressed 
Voth classe, socially as well ax officially; and while the one 
said, “Wo ‘are Chineso as well as you, and yet all honom 
riches, and advantages are debarred us," the poor wreti 
Miat-teze al to complain of seom, contempt, and logal robbery 
in rents and taxes, 
I7th—The night was cold in our barn, or rather shed. On 
rising, I found the temperature to be 48°; in the afternoon, 
however, it rose to 60". I was told. by tho villagors that they 
have snow in winter. ‘Their houses, built 90 open tothe ait, 
‘would lead one to an opposite conviction, But then. these 
people never change their elothes night and day, and make up 
for the rest with) cotton quilts. The beds’ in the best 
inns are merely loose planks placed on logwooe tripods, and 
covered with dirty straw. Apparently tho accumulted dust 
has never been disturbed, except whero I happened to lie. 
Coal-dust isin general use ‘at the villages wo past through nov, 
tnd tonday we crossed another bed of i, les distinctly marked 
‘on the surface, By compensation for yesterday's tameness, we 
were refreshed to-day bong the rete route by the sight of 
smiling valleys, full of life, and colour, and cultivation. ‘They 
did not lie go flat us those seen above, but seemed to grasp the 
undulating hills of red sandy soil, and cultivation was carried 
‘up in the familiar terraces to every available spot. ‘Trees were 
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plentifully scattered aboot, and added to the beauty of the 


feone. ‘There were the sycamore, the the poplar, 
tnd the Spank chest» prety, wed holly, covered 
with red fies, and the universal pine. The we go 


west, the more we find of cultivation and population. ‘The 
Villages increase on the road, and there is more small trafic; 
oranges from Yun-Nan and straw shoes come along; while 
drovers are. met. with flocks of sheep—flying eastward, some 
tay tom the cold weather of YunNan; others to feed shir 

‘on the sy_ hills of whick we spoken, pasture 
Veing scarce in Fun-Nan..- Kwe-Chon must ave a temperate 
climate, for the houses are not built to guard against cold, and, 


amongst other signs, I notice that the hore-chestnut has not 
yet its faded. blossoms. So far the average tempera: 
iure we have experienced has been abont 35°. Tho droves of 


sheop have. boen recently shorn, and numbers of young Iambs 


ssccompany, the flock. 
18th,—'The road to-day passed through a number of val 
full of rice, and watered by small streams running in a nort 
easterly direction, .'The distance to the Chou eity of Pu-an was, 
only 40 1i, which bad to be aceomplished in one stretch, 
‘ith—On leaving early this moruing we met hundreds of 
‘men and ponies carrying coal into the city. Tt was mostly in 
dust, but a small quantity was in lumps of a useful size. Tor: 
‘on we saw the mine or narrow shaft from whence it was all 
procured, ‘The shaft was driven at a downward incline, cont 
to the nsual practice in China. 1 don't know how they get ri 
Of the water. About « mile from Pa-an, we. began to. ascend 
the last great barrier on our road, It was called the Yun-Nan 
Pam and exceeded all the others in length. But the ineline was 
ay ad the summit moderately high (8000 feet)» ‘There, was 
no lop descent on the other. side, the rou! pasing over @ high 
of very poor land, Before reaching the crest. of 1 
T looked back on_a'lovely scene," The fing valley. was 
ged out with auturun tints and harvest gold. ‘The high hills 
allround werestrown with large patches of red soil in among the 
trees, and the city, with its crowded roofs and triumphal arches, 
lay in a-cradle Uelow.. ‘The, last half of the stage was barren 
ground ; rocky, rough, low, hills on both sides, and coarse 
growing among in the middle... Towards the end, how- 
ever, we came across a beautiful valley in which all the harvest, 
operations were over, and instead of yellow, the sombre colour of 
rich earth relieved the eye. ‘The age had been a long one, 
‘and the bearers, ly tired out, dropped. the chair with 
‘wellfeigned slip, and. so compelled me to walk « long way in 
‘the closing darkness oyer an atrocious path. . 
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20th —We were now 15 li from the boundary line of Yun= 
Nan and Kwei-Chou. ‘The excitement of crossing the border, 
and entering the famous Province, which filled us at starting, 
was rather damped by the morning rain, but by noon the sun 
shone out almost uncomfortably and dispelled the mist. The 
rond sloped down easily over a red sand waste towards the 
frontier town, which was distinguished Ly an arch ut each end 
of its singlo street. ‘The view towards Yun-Nan’ was’ disa 
pointing. ‘There did not seem to be any termination of the 
undulating rock-covered hills, which extended as far as the eye 
could see. A short stago brought us to the first city of Yine 
Nan lying in our way; the magisterial city of Ping-i Hsien, 
where I was received with marked incivility by the Mandarin 
(@ Kinng-Su man named Hsia). It was a kind of radenest 
Which « Chinaman can s0 easily show without going far out of 
the way, and consists in using’ expressions applicable to an ine 
ferior, and omitting forms of etiquette which are held indispens 
suble, Ho soomed to be suspicions of the local passport and 
examined the wal eritcally, 'L was ublo to eutall this short. 
‘amén despatches, and the letter of 
the Kwei-yang Fu-t'a, which he owned to having reaived. He 
carried out his instructions, however, and sent two mon as 
escort, 
Our road on the 21st was beautifully level over the broad 
battened red sand. Before reaching out resting-place, a town 
called Pai-sbii,thore intervened one fino plain at last, througlt 
Which a narrow stream flowed in u genoral northerly diners 
‘Tho harvest was just over, and beans wore shooting up between 
the stubble. In’ every village a lively scone mot our view, 
One and all wore engaged in vither stacking tho stray. oF 
wielding tho flail. In Hu-Nun and Kwei-Chow they have @ 
carious habit of hanging the straw on troes instead of stacking 
it on the ground, “They select tall young fir or any tree 
which is freo of leaves for 15 or 20 feet, and suspend the bunch 
fea wepoist in itl temk Tho {ree looks as if it wore @ 
crinoline drawn up rather high, ‘The plain was full 
otra oo : il p of flocks 
22nd.—The to-day for half the stage Passed on other: 
platoaw of waste tunculdvablo land on eke there was ile 
grass oven, but a great quantity of rocks and stones, We 
oticed Lumpe of iron lying about, of an almost pure quality, 
Pha soll everywhere on this platoat was very rich in tanitye 
Underneath the all-perrading red thera wero caleareous. da 
Numbers of large boulders of pure chalk (2) lay about. 
ero wore several banks of clay of various colours, especially 
‘green and purple. Tho whole field was painted. | Bet tho 
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region was nothing but a rough desert of undulating ground 
Surrounded with hills, ‘The fatter half of the stage, however, 
beyond tho halfway village of Ha-tma Pa, improved in scenery 
verdure. Wherever the rice-harvest was being gathered in, 
the road was full of buffalo-carts conveying the grain to the 
village, ‘Tho peopl are not partionlar about choosing a clean 
threshing-loor, and, as often as not cater the vary atroet with 
rain and straw; and the street of ‘a Chinese village is better 
left undescribed, On nearing the end of our journey, the plateau 
suddenly came to an end, and a very fine plain burst on our 
view, It stretched away to the south andl widenod as it went. 
‘The city of Chan-i Chow lay opposite ns on the other side of the 
valley, about 2 miles off. Tho bearers, with the goal in. view, 
redoubled their speed and almost mn me ito the city. I gent 
my card to the Mandarin; but here again tho same sort of 
ineivility was offered, No card was returned, and no answer 
could bo obtained to a civil request that the escort might be 
sent eurly, wince wo had to start at daylight, As the Mandarin 
probably know little or nothing about all this, I sont my writer 
with the ‘Treaty to enlighten this all-powerful janitor anid toto- 
tum on my position. ‘The result was that tho Magistrate's eard 
arrived by-and-by with an answer to my request, 
28rd—Aftor waiting in vain for an escort, I started next day 
without it, At longth « stupid old. man turned up, who proved 
Very useless, Instoad of sending two or more men, ag all pre« 
vious officials had readily done, they had taken the liberty at 
the Yamén to change the number stated in the warrant, and 80 
reduced me to the certainty of only having one man sent for 
the rest of the route; for they copy one nother faithfully: 
But woare near the capital, the road is good and the people are 
civil, so I do not pay hh attention to this want of courtesy. 
On starting: from Chan-i wo ut first followed its splendid valley 
ue south fora milo or two, and then abruptly broke out of it 
t right angles, to ascend a series of stall, but uncomfortable 
which led up to-aaothen dreary plateau, like thoseiie 
ve already passod, ‘Tho valley was well cultivated with rico, 
and the harvest being over, tho numerous flooded fields gave 
the appearance of a vast lake to the plain as seen from above, 
Numerous flocks of storks found a good feeding-ground thereon. 
But a good deal of this space was really a swamp, and not yot 
put to use, ‘There were high causeways running’ in all direc 
tions, but many had fallen to pieces in different Thoir 
existence seemed to indicate the occurrence ot floods. We 
reached the city of Ma-lang Chou in good time, and found a 


‘ry fir lodging at the Jung aan 
-Left Ma-lung Chou before sunriso in order to complete 
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801i in time. The country improved in appearance by 
Hn attidn of teen whan thongs ested grow abundantly 
on the hills and plain, relieving the desertlike monotony of the 
ted soil which still continued. 

25th—We slept last night tthe town of Tung Sx, an 
haying another long stage of 75 li before us, left at daylight, 
ar rad, vay vide and Tovel, pase through many ines 
and hedgerows. ‘The wind, as usual every day, blew uncomfort- 
ably from the south-west, parching the skin of our faces and 
producing disorders of the throat. “I noticed that it sprang up 
about 9 Aa, the earlier hours being still and undisturl 
Houses everywhere wore a neat and comfortable look. The 
were detached and roomy, built of sun-dried mud bricks and 
well tiled, But we no longer saw the open exposure to the air 
which distinguished those of Kwei-Chou, Wind and cold wero 
carefully shut out. On nearing Yang-lin, which was a town 
‘now, but most have been a city once, the road skirted a large 
Jake covered in many parts Ly tall reeds, It-was an immense 
‘expanse of water, and is said fo afford quantities of fish. Soon 
after this a magnificnt plain burst on our view, well studded 
with new villages, but swarming with ruins of old ones, 

26th—On fats Yang-lin the ruins caused by the war were 
sully prominent. the area covered by houses was evidently 
very large, and from its splendid site, and quick revival, I should 
think this must haye been an important city, ‘The distanon to 
tho capital was 105 1i, ou a very level road.” Along the whole 
ronte I havo had to struggle against wrong informa Dis- 
tances and routes vary, apparently according to the ideas of 
different persons, and the result is that I have boon misled, 
to tho extont of losing ten days. Instead of twonty-five days 
being sufficient to accomplish tho journey from Ch'én-ynon Ie 
to Yun-nan Fu, T have only managed to reach the threshold of 
the latter city in thirty days; and this after every effort. to 
nae my conductors, 

'th—Reached tho city of Yun-Nan before noon, My ser 
‘ant mot ino at the gates and conducted me to a very good offi 
cial inn. ‘Tho road was crowded with people passing’ to and fro, 
Carts, conveying. Srenood, mingled with ponios ing char- 
coal, jostled coolies comit gout with loads of salt slung at the 
ends of their useful bamboo. ‘The short suburb was full of 
fsuddlery shops, and the stalls displayed nicknucks, opium- 
Jumps, and ornaments. One solitary clock was the only fepre- 
fontative of foreign ware which met my gaze. ‘The people vere 
Zot curious or troublesome, and I entered the city unsecorted, 
Yrithout the slightest difielty. ‘There was nothing showy in 
the approach, ‘Ruins surrounded the walls and dotted the mag- 
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nificent plain stretching far away. The city is on level ground, 
‘and therefore not picturesque.” A few very neat and origi 
examples of roofing near the gates showed the best points of 
Chinese architecture. 

Next day a splendid double repast of choicest Chinese dishes 
ins sent down by the Magistrate, for me and my servants, 

ht large wooden trays containing fifty-six bowls of different 

es au swoetment, all ready for the cook's hands, met my 
view on entering the room, and four cooks from the Yamnén were 
ready tooporte, Tnever enjoyed a better dinner. ‘After this 
I proceeded in my chair to call on the Magistrate, who received 
mo very well, and pleased me so thoroughly in his appearance, 
bearing, and straightforwan! manner, that L no longer eared to 
see the Governor, and entrusted all T wanted to him, My first 
object was to communicate with Col, Browne in ease his’ part 
should arrive frst, and to request the Acting Viry to se 
instructions post-haste to the Yung-ch’s 'u officials, to give 
him very amistance, And! secondly, I asked for an ene for 
myself and a letter to all the mandarins en route ‘explaining my 
Position and object. ‘The Magistrate, whose namo is Pien, readil 
promised to convey my requests to the Viceroy, and s0, wi 
‘warm thanks for his civility, I concluded a very agreeable visit, 

29¢h—The Magistrate returned my call this morning and gaid 
the Goyornor was extremely busy just now, but woulll bo ready 
to seo me when I came back froin Yung-ch'ang Fu. He had 
deputed a couplo of Mandarins to escort me the whole way, and 
was about to send a flying despatch to Yang-c'ang Fo, which 
Would arrive in four days at that city, and my letter to Col, 
Browne would be forwarded by the same opportunity.“ In the 
course of the afternoon I received a message from the Governor, 
Tequesting me to wait another day to allow time for the escort 
to got ready. I was obliged to acquiesce, although time was 


very procioas 
Hid not leave till December 2ud.—'Tho road passed across 
the valley towards the hills. Peasants were hard at work irri- 
siting th lds with watortroughs and pads workel by the 
winds. Several strings of animals came along the road, loaded 
with salt for the capital, and irritated the chairbearers greatly 
by their erratic motion, which continually threatened a collision 
with the chair. Mules, donkeys, and ponies were mixed up 
together in each gang, and a couple of mules invariably led the 
Muy; decorated in the most fantastic manner about the head with 
Tosottes and tassels surmounted with a bunch of long feathers 





like a Red Indian chief. We cao ty «full sop comparatively 
early in the afternoon at the top of a small pass between 
and 40 li from the capital, called Pi-chi Kou. 


‘YoU, XLVI. °o 
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© ‘here was only one decent inn to be found, which consisted of 
Tesinglo Inge clamber, a small corer of which was bared off 
with clean woodwork for superior guests. Two gaunt buffaloes 
were stabled in close proximity on a floor of slush; the kitelen 
filled a third corner, and Messrs, Chou, Yang, and three or four 
of our servants found their roosts along the other sides, Chon 
filled up the time by smoking opium. There is. something 
attractive in the process of taking opium, which must, compen- 
fate a Chinaman for a groat deal of discomfort, Hs bedding, 
which merely consists of a couple of quilts, is neatly ananged 
by his servant, part as couch and part as pillow, and he throws 
himself down to pla his pipe, and tray full of inviting 
lcknacks (treamures’ in thernec ves), careleas of warsbunding. 
Groumetances, And each whiff cots him some pleasant. exar- 
tion, for fully ten minutes elapse before the pinch of opium is 
rediiced to the proper consistency by being twisted and twirled 
abont at the end of a short spit in the opium-lamp. I had a 
conversation at night with the two officers on the subject of 
iways and modern inventions. They praised up the English 
with o flattery that I was obliged to rebuke, But their appre- 
ciation of our moderation in war was genuine, and the name of 
Queen Victoria was mentioned in terms of respect and admira~ 
tion, ‘They knew the history of Her Majesty's accession and 
reign, and the exalted character of our sovereign reflected most 
favourably on the esti in which they held the nation, 
and its representatives in China. 
Srd—We only aceomplished 40 Ii to day, stopping at Anning: 
Chou. Since the war brought ruin on every town, there has not 
‘been sufficient time for resuscitation, and consequently travellers 
¢annot move beyond stated distances where inns are to be found. 
‘The country to-day showed signs of past cultivation, but now 
lies utterly’ deserted, A large quantity of young trees grew 
on the hill-sides, and we were not far irom a range of mouue 
iains, The hedgerows and surrounding: ground abounded with 
brambles, and the cactus appeared in thick bushes. ‘The road 
sail ul of eariersosenpied with nothing else but salt, At 
Anning Chou, Cwas paid extraordinary honours by thi 
statis ae ue ry wy the local 
ie 4th, having a long stage before us, we started early. 
The thermometer marked 46°, and a thick white mist filled the 
fir, until the sun rose high enough to dispel it; and the rest of 
the day was almost, uncomfortably hot. ‘The ‘road was ough 
and desply indented by mule-tricks. Hundreds of animals 
met us, employed in carrying salt, ‘The greater part of the wa} 
‘was waste, uncultivable land, covered with hardy shrubs 
stunted trees, But now and then a valley appeared which 
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‘was partially retilled, and: one or two villages, re-established 

among: raink, stood ‘prettily embowered trees. Tho 

tomicivilised Boner ee 1 tide coal in fhe 
C2. ‘wore a 

eccist ee stonlncioes site tale Geeta totes 


in 
the road, on the 5th, has outdone everything hitherto en- 
connote fatter budsom Dilprree te 
lieve the retreating Mahomedans 
wed the pavement in onler ‘ trow dificaltes Flee 
of the Imperial troops. There is scarcely any level ground in 
the whole longthof this tedious sage of 79 Ii to La-féng Hsien. 
Iie full of woop passes tho chief of w th rises to 3500 feet 
(by my aneroid), and the track by which it is surmounted is: 
Simply a chnoe of deep rats and broken stones, fring the 
acme of dangerous footing to animals as well as carriers, 
arriving at Lu-feng Hsien, I was greeted outside the city byte 





rate's cand-bearer, who knelt according to custom, hi 
Re is master’s card, and politely informed me that the offic 
selling quarters were ready for my reception, 
eons started at au early hour, the thermometer at 
46°. ‘Tho stage was the longest we have yet accomplished, 
being 90 li, and much of it over steep passes. ‘The mountains 
were thickly covered with pine. All the villages were in ruins, 
PS oy ae rel apetitn prely or four, are spareely 
oe One very ney, ae involvi wae lof a 
re incline, intervenes Tong, 


by a steep 
St ads othe town of Shien aes 
tem Geet pre RRA it 
very long the ean shone out sito and by sunact the ther 
mometer had risen 20°. ‘The full of difficult 
sod donorted vlegon, If caly ax cy road lay ready 
tween Yun-Nan Fu and Bhamo, a perfect flood 
oukl bo swallowed up at once for the Knei-Chow and 
Yuen markets, ‘The merchants of the latter province 
would naturally prefer to buy at Yun-Nan, and float their goods 
down the Yang-tsze, to the risk and expense of the difficult 
aacent from Haskow up the TLebtang gorge. Native cloth isso 
dear im Kei-Chon and Yan-Nan, thatthe people cannot afford 
to buy it, and their ragged a ‘not so. much to 
oreriy as to the price of beyond their means. 
‘would if could 
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entice buyers, if I may judge by the high appreciation and 
tnfeigned coveting. displayed’ by’ the jae my 
possessions. Kuang-t'ung’ Hsien, our destination, lay in a fine 
valley, which sadly wanted inhabitants to recultivate its broad 
acres.” I was exceedingly well received by the Magistrate, who 
was a young Kwei-Chou man, and beforo leaving we became 
great friends, 

8th—Left Kuang-t'ung. The road was far better to-day, 
and only two insignificant passes had to be crossed. Lunched 
ait a town called Yuo-chan, which lies in a fine valley watered 
by a good-sized stream, and contains some inns, ‘The road 
followed the banks of this river for the latter half of the stage 
almost upto the prefectural city of Olebung, where we 
‘stopped. Some peasants were enguged in floating timber down 
the stream, Tt was all ent into small lengths, and myriads of 
these covered the face of the river, part in swift motion with 
the main current, and part lazily floating down the sluggish 
flow, while » quantity remained jambed in an. immovable mass. 
‘The wood-cutters running along the banks with poles seemed to 
hhave no easy task in hind to keep their strageling property 
together. The. villagers appeared to be better off, und more 
comfortably clad, in the Ch’uhsiung district. ‘Thos of them 
who hailed from Yung-ch'ang Fu or T’éng-yueh Chou, on the 
borders, showed a decided predilection for colour and om. 
Iroidery about their persons. Several individuals wore scarlet 
Jackets of a ribbed cloth, which Tam told isa product of TPeng- 
yueh Chou, and I noticed how many of the wayfarera who met 
its on the road were becomingly decked with waist-bands or 
cummerbunds of palo pink or yellow. ‘This taste for colour is, 
no doubt, derived from the example of their nomadic neigh? 
ours on the borders of Yun-Nan, and prosents a very agrocablo 
contrast to the uniform dark-blue which “othoreze prevails 
Shronghout Chi a the national dros, 

9ti.—We started early this morning in order to accompli 
ery long stage to each tho city of Chétenan Chon, “ie ad 
was tho bearers were able to oop up a fast 

h 








throughout. After passing. through the rich wdlloy of Cig, 
hsinng Fu, we ‘series of low, easy passes, always leadin, 


to a valley, with the surrounding hills prettily ooored. with 
young pine-trees. ‘The country was less ‘and less inhabited ae 
‘wo, proceeded, and tho people’ more miserably elothed often 
Wide flats appeared, given up to rank gras, and oceastonally 
tho road crossed a desert of brambles and wild bushes growing 
ona hard bed of clay. ‘There was a quantity of pure white clay 
At for porcelain, and different-coloured mounds of Lias gave 2 
strange aspeet to the ground. Coal cropped out at one spot, 


—_s 
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aud a shaft was actually being worked higher up on the Bil 
Baffilo-carts reeppesred on the’ pla a river frequently 
had to be ‘over good stone In the earlier-part 
of the staze a good deal of building was being carried on by 
Fish proprietors, and T noticed one example of the woy they 
construct the massive earth-walls so characteristic of the distric 
round about. The mud was thrown in between planks of wood, 
a Vt bereaei ae See layer ee Led 
in the sun, the wall appearance of being It in 
strata of about a foot thick. 

Next day we reached the town of Sha-ch‘iao, and on De- 
cember 11th had to rise early in the morning as 95 li lay between 
{ts and tho next resting-place, a town called Pa-p'ing by the 
natives, but which is entered in the Chinese map as Lien-p'éng. 
‘The first 30 li of the way skirted the well-cultivated valley 
of Sha-ch'iao. Then followed 20 li of steep climbing up a 
narrow ravine, which was fall of trees and shrubs, and contained 
‘a brook of clear mountain-water, tumbling down at a great 
Yelocity. It was a beautiful piece of natural scenery, but 

of the rough and tortuons track, by which we had 
‘thread our way, marred the pleasure which it excited. It 
disturbing to be hung over a precipice at an angle of about 
while the bearers were turning a &l corner, and to feel 
slips which they could scarcely avoid on the loose red 
which thinly covered the rock under foot. It was one 
ascent every inch of the way until we reached a village 
summit, which was the halfway-rest. The remainder 
youd was tolerably good. It first descended a ravine slightly, 
nd then followed high level overhanging a deep precipice 
well veiled with trees. This debouched at length on to an arid, 
uncultivable platean of red sandstone, undulating, and v 
‘covered with shrubs and a few stunted trees. Along this desert 
‘we were on a level with the tops of a mass of hills, stretching 
away before us as far as the eye could see. A little cultivation 
Be ate eae hi nas entwined wo ceo cecsia ee 

‘waste de. ‘Twas surprised to see quite a 

town in the midst of this wild plateau, and still more to 
that it contained a yamén, in which we were soon very 
fortably settled and fed by the hospitality of the Prefect of 
Yao-chou, in whose jurisdiction the town lay, and who had 
actually sent down his servants a distance of 180 Ii, or two da 
joumey, from the city to provide for us. Such incom 
civility proves how lily the Viceroy is to be 
‘His career has been by “thoronghness” I listen daily 
to stories of his remarkable campaigns against the Miantsxe 
in Kwei-Chou, and the Mahomedans in Yun-Nan, which the old 
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{allie an loves to dilate upon after diner. Bat as his accent 
is provokii incial; 1 unfortunately cannot, keoy 

rik is on cHtoranoo, bat Lope to kuow all about the hero 
efore retuming to! Yun-nan Fu, where I have been promised 
tho: honour of an interview. . ‘The ‘Ta-li Fu people are trouble 
some und dangerous, Lwas. told. 0: by the Chén-Nan Magis- 
trato, ‘and it was for this reason that the Viceroy sent two 
amandarins with me, We are four stages from thnt city, and I 
‘am!to\ remain ‘e whole-day at the previous stage, while Chon 
‘and Yang go ahead to ensure arrangements for my comfort 
and safety. 

[Notwithstanding tho reports of the turbulence of the populae 
tion of Tali-fu;/subsequont letters of Mr. Margary spoke of his 
kind reception in that. city on the 17th of December, His 
ronte then led. vil the eity of Yung-ebang to Momion and Man- 
wyne, on'tho' frontiers of Burmah, At the latter place, where 
‘ho was subsequently murdered, ho’ was also very well. received 

the ace! euthorte Ho joined Colonel Browne's party at 

Bhamo on the: 15th of January; having: thus -acoomplished 
joumey thoogh the South-western Provinces of China, which 
no European had succocded in doing. since the Jesuit. mis- 
sionaries in tho early: part of the eighteenth century. Mr, Mar- 

ry, us sttod in tho prefatory Note, was assassinated at 

fanwyne.on. his return to that place, in advance of Colonel 
Brown's Expedition, on the 24st of February, 1875.) 




















VIA Visit to the Valley of the Shueli, in Western Yunnan, 
<> February 1875, By N. Exsas, Gold Medallist 0.8! 


[itead, Vobroary 28th, 1878.) 


‘ae following note on the Shucli Valley, and tho route between 
‘tjand Bhamo, was written a8 an Appendix * to a detailed Report 
‘of my proceedings while detached from the main body of the 
‘ate illsinted Expedition to Yunnan. No more of these pro- 
ceedings, however, need. be givon here than is sufficient to show 
the citeumstances under which the journoy was imade, atid the 
canes ofits untimely termination 
wo journeys through, the hills of the Lenna 
alluded to in the note, for it so happened that alata tonee 
ture of the main body of the Expedition from India I had boon 
ordered to Bhamo to prepare the means of ‘transporting the 
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For n variety of rensons it yas never appended to the Report. 
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yy across the Kakhyen torritory into Chinn; and in order to 
Earry out these instrictions I found it necessary to visit the 
Trenna Chief at his residence ot Palaungta, among the hills 
‘overlooking, the Shucli River below Mung-Mau. I Toft, Bhamo 
‘on this duty on the 19th of December, 1874, accompanied by » 
Kakhyen interpreter and half-a-dozen porters, and after spending 
‘a fow days with tho Lennas in arranging the details of an agree 
ment for passing the Expedition through their hills, returned 
to Bhamolon the 20th of December. ‘Though they had never 
Delore been visited by a European, theso Kakhyens behaved in 
‘a most friendly and hospitable way, and carried out. their part 
‘Of the agreement entered into, in a thoroughly faithful manner, 
‘On the arrival of the main body of the expeditionary party, 
however, the leader endeavoured to alter the terms of the ngtto= 
ment with the Lennas, whose chiefs had come to Sawnddy 
ineet him, and on theso evincing a disinclination to submit, he 
thought it prudent to provide himeelf with a large body of amed 
Biurmose to protect the party daring its passage across the hills. 
But as tho Lennas regard tho Bnrmeso as their enemies, and 
nover admit them into theie hills, they naturally looked with. 
mistrust on this body of nearly 800 armed men boing marched 
through their territory in addition to the torms of their original 
fagrectnent, and, after some discussion, eventually declined to 
transport the English party at all. ‘Tho Lena chiefs then 
foturmed to their hills, and the Expedition was placed in the 
Funds of the Burniose authorities for the purpose of being 
transported by the Northen or ‘Tapeng route, where @ trap 
find boon carefully prepared for them, aud into which poor 
Margary was nllowed to fall. 
‘On the rupture of relations between the Lenna chiefs and the 
leader of tho Expedition, it was intimated to me by an agent of 
the chiofs that should be received with the same friendship a 
bofore, if I passed through their hills to China without any armed. 
Burmese in my train; and taking advantago of this, T obtained 
permission to detach myself from the main body, and on the 
‘Oth of February again started for the hills of the Lennas— 
this time accompaniod by Captain Cooke, the political agent at 
Bhamo, whon the same hospitable treatment was mot with as 
on the provions occasion. Tho hills crossed, the Shan town of 
Mung-Mau was reached on the evening of the 14th of February, 
Captain Cooke returned to Bhamo on the morning of the 1th, 
and I then found myself stopped by the Chinese officials from 
Broscouting my journey any futther into Yunnan. After several 
of fruitless negotiations with the ead military official 
(one Li-chun-kwo, otherwise known as Li-szo-ta-yeh), I erossed. 
{the Shuoli to the Burmese Shan township of Nan Kam, in order 
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to try and get forward by a difforent route; but meeting there 
with similar obstruction, instigated by certain Burmese officiate, 
I was constrained to halt for a while and communicate with 
Bhamo. While stopped thus at Kathing, in the neighbourhood 
of Nam-Kam, on the 27th of February, I received news from the 
chief of the Expedition of the disaster that had befallen his 

together with onlers to etum at once to Bhan. ‘The 
friendly Lennas once more passed me safely throngh their ter 
ritory, and I arvived nt Bhamo, by means of forced marches, on 
the evening of the 2nd of March. 

OF the numerous routes leading from Bhamo and its neigh- 
ourhood to Wester Yunnan, two ouly are trade-routes, properly 
0 called, viz, the Northern or Tapeng route, already reported 
on by Major Sluten and Dr. Anderson, and the lower ot Savuddy 

‘The middle lize, known as the Embassy-ronte, joining 
itdoes with the Northern at a short distance within tie Chien: 
border, being seldom used for purposes of commerce, can searcely 

im a placo asa distinct “"Trade-ronte;” whilet the remaaning 
one, oth north and oath ofthe Tapeng, are ciety looplines 
oF short ents from various points on the Trawady or the Moguny 
River, in use among petty local traders, jade-miners, and tho 
aboriginal tribes, a rarely em, aye asa means of through 
communication by persons trading between the comms 
centres of Bnrmali and China’ = — 

‘he northern of the two Bhamo trade-routes is the direct road 
between that place and Momicn, and i used. almost exclasvelg 
by the throngh Chinese traders; while the Sawuddy road mee 
bp regarded tore ns the resultant of several minor ones leading 
from the towns of Western Yunnan to the lower Chinese toe 
States, and connceting theso latter with Sawuddy asia geist ot 
Shipment on tho Inwady, or, what is the same this wig, 
Bhamo, for the two places are but 9 miles asuniles, the Stays 
nature of the conntry between the foot of the hills and Diese, 
tendering it ess convenient to mako the latter place the tere woe 
sa ts belvces thot tover a 

plain between the Iower slopes of the bills froin whi 
the ‘Sasrudly: ond descends and’ the Iruwatye Tae 
speaking, from 9 to 10 miles broad, at an elevation about equal 
3 and the numerous 
streams shed from the slopes of the ranges having thee 
after reaching the plain uring that seenon, spect tees 
aut in the form of swamps or shaliow floalclagsows they eee 
memes of receding in the autumn with the ubedes ot too 
Teawaly or the steams that give them birth, and eonseqventte 
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are left to be dried up by evaporation—a process that is only 
‘completed in ordinary years Ly about the end of December or 
the middle of January. 

‘Thus there exists during the winter and early spring only, a 
practicable road between Bhamo and Mansey, the point where 
It converges with the track from Sawnddy and enters the hills. 
The direction of this line also is athwart that of the streams 
which, when in flood, are sufficiently deep, and are difficult for 
Toaded animals to cross in the absence of bridges: on the other 
hand, the road connecting Sawnddy with Mansey is in the diree- 
tion of the streams, and consequently none have to be crossed: 
and, moreover, the greater part of the latter passes through a 
jungle of heavy timber. where the soil is firmer, and where the 
‘water lies for a shorter time. 

‘When on my first visit to the hills of the Lennas in December 
1874, it was necessary, in order to avoid the flooded tract om 
the outward journey to Mansey, to make a detour through the 
village of Namo-poay, bringing the whole distance up to 
16 miles; while on the return the Sawnddy road was followed — 
‘distance of about 11 miles—and thence by boat to Bhamo, 
Ormiles, Again, on the last oceasion of crossing the hills, both 
going and Feturoing (Fobroary and March 1875) the, diet 
track from Bhamo to Mansey was practicable, leading through 
the villages of Kang-gyi and ‘Theineng, and involving only 
some 13 miles, with the streams at a fordable depth. 

Mansey stands in its own paddy clearing of about one square 
anile in extent, and is surrounded by the usnal bamboo stockade. 
Like all the villages situated on the plain between the hills and 
the river, it is under the protection of a Kalhyen chief, for it 
is within the reach of Kakhyen power, and consequently beyond 
that of the Burmese Government so far ax the Kakliyens are 
concerned. ‘The protecting genius is the Lenna Tsaubwa, but 
the system adopted I believe to be the same as in all other eases 
of “protected villages:” thus a Kakhyen ‘Tsaubwa, after eo 
cluding a certain agreement for the mutual benefit, takes 
village or villages under his protection, hangs up his “dah” or 
sword, in the houso of the headiman of the place, and sends a 
representative,” usually a relative, to reside with the lattors 
the “dah” an emblematic token that all comers may look 
owner as the champion—tho “representative” a kind of living 
guarantee or hostage for the satisfaction of the villagers that he 
intends to act up to his engagement in ian ting them against 
all enemies, and in abstaining from host imself. ~ This 
custom obtains on both the Burmese and Chinese sides of 
the hills, and the return usually made by the villagers to the 
Kakhyens is, I believe, more in the form of services as agents or 
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“procareurs” in the low country, which it is not always couve- 
nent for tho Kakhyens to visit, than in the form of actual pay- 
ment, though a small quantity of rico is, in some cases, at all 
lerotins pal annnallyito the protcotors Tho iahabltanta af tieso 
villages on tho Burmese side are nearly exclusively Burmese 
Shans, speaking both these Iangunges, and generally Kakiyen 
also, wit fiuenoy; hence theit headmen ot Tamones are 
Tasnully employed. by the Burmeso authorities as the means of 
¢ommiuication with the Kakbyens, and are not unfrequently 
made responsible for acts committed by the latter, or for orders 
not obeyed by them. 

Inascending from Mansey the track leads for a short distance 
‘across the low land to the eastward, and then commences to 
mount the first spurs of the hills on. more southerly bearing, 
forking lieve, nto neeral oer ditetions with a. general 

fy trond during the first two miles. ‘The main line is a 
imountain-pathway leading along the side of what may be 

led a secondary or transverse range, which appears to be one 
of a series of three or four that abut at one end on the valley of 
the Irawady and at the other on that of the Shueli, runaing 
almost parallel one to the other in a general r.s.n. und W.X.\¥, 
direction, and attaining their greatest altitudes at points some. 
What. nearer the Shueli than the Irawady, At or near theso 
culminating points the valleys betwoen the ranges become much 
contracted and elevated, in consequence of which the whole 
‘viewed from below, especially from the Irawady side, appears to 
form a connected north and south chain—an appearance that is 
nly dispolle,indaed, when, in travelling eros tho ills the 

ine of greatest altitudes (roughly speaking, about 5000 feet 

bas beet reached, ae ‘ 

‘The distance to Wurabhum, the first stage, is about 19} miles 
Ginelading tho windings of the path, and with the exception of 
Stuall patehes of paddy in some of the valleys near Kakhyen 
villages, tho whole is through forests of heavy timber on the 
Jower slopes and smaller trees hizher up, with hero and there 
alehos cleared of all undergrowth by junel-ire, but with the 
charred stems of the larger trees still standing to serve as fuel 
for the Kakhyens. The views obtained of the Irawady valley 
‘ud neightouring mountains fom various points as one ascend, 
are extensive and beautiful: theriver itself with its elas anal 
sondbanks, can be clearly traced from. its from the third 
defile to its entrance into the second; the Kanntung or ‘Teen-ka. 
stream can be seen throughout its course through the plains to 
its confluence with the Irawady, though its upper waters are 
hidden by the hills, Many of the villages of the plains, also, 
though distant nearly 20 miles, are discernible by thetr clearings, 
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which form the anly relief to an apparently interminable forest, 
and which serxe'to show at a glance how insignificant the popu 
lation is, and how small the proportion of land that has been 
reclaimed and settled. ‘The first hali of this stago is through 
the territory of the Kara subtribe, three of. whose. villages are 
passed on the road, including Pita, the chief town, consisting of 
about adozen houses; on the second hali, in Lenua territory, 
the. way leads through numerous paddy clearings, and 

villages would appear to be tolerably numerous, though at a 
Aistac from the toud, and goldom een asthe traveller pass 

long. 

‘The march from Wurabbum to Palaugtu is a short, one of 
‘only some 12 miles, and through country similar to that between 
Pita and Wurabhum, with the exception that the timber in-the 
forest becomes leas in size os the eltitude increases, and conse 
quently gives a more open appearance to the scenery. ‘The 
road is no better than lower down, being merely a rough hill- 

ide track, while many of the nullahs and rocky places.it is 
0 ‘to pass try severely. the endurance of loaded animals, 
and would, of course, be utterly impassable to any othr means 
of conveyance, except coolies, Nevertheless it is said to bo 
easier than either the northern or the middle route, and the 
section between Mansey.and Kutlung to be the most difficult of 
the whole distance to Momien or Yungehang, ‘The’ villages 
passed on this stage are more numerous than on the previous 
One; few of them, however, consist of more than eight. or 
nine houses, though one of them, Paitan, about 4 miles from 
Palaungtu, has about twenty. It is situated within half « mile 
of the left bank of the Kauntung River, here a considerable 
mountain-stream, called the Moyun, and just below the point 
where the road to Palaungtu, diverging {fom the main road to 
China, takes amore southerly direction, while the latter conducts 
straight to Nam-kai and Kutlung. 

‘At Paitan, besides the little gardens of tobacco and. vegetables 
ordinarily seen around Kakhyen villages, one meets with small 
enclosed patches of poppy, all of white flowers, and having a 
very straggling uncared-for appearance. I was informed that 
small quantities are grown also at other villages, but that the 
whole forms)a very insignificant, proportion of the amount of 
opium consumed, the balance being obtained from the Chinese 

i provinees of Yunnan, "Nearly every grown-upran amon 
he Kaliiyen tres that Lam acquainted with ita smokers but 
Thave seldom observed boys, and never women, indulging in 
‘view, as in some parts of China. ‘The mode of smoking, too, is 
diferent fom that practised in China, They drt disoive the 
drug into « liquid, boil it in a copper-ladle heldin the hand, and 
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then steep the fibres of plantain-leaves in it, these leaves having 
been previously dried over the fire and crambled up between 
the hands till nothing but the fibres remain; the whole is then 
‘smoked in a rough bamboo-pipe, in shape something like that of 
ft German peasant, only sti and straight instead of curved, the 
smoker usually sitting up while using it. The opium thus used 
is apparently of an inferior description and by no means strong, 
while the boiling process weakens it still further, and leaves, { 
should say, n comparatively harmless mixture to be smoked—a 
conjecture that is borno out by the alight effect a series of threo 
or four pipes at one sitting appears to have on the smoker, and 
also by the absence among these people of that yellow, hagiard,, 
‘worn-out countenance so fumiliar to travellers in China. ‘The 
upright position of the smoker, I think, might be taken as further 
evidence of tho mild effet produced by the opium as smoked 
by tho southern Kakhyens, for certainly no Chinese smoker 
could endure the effects of the drug as he is accustomed to use 
it, except in a recumbent attitude. 

Some 24 miles after leaving Paitan, and taking the rond to 
Palunngtu, it becomes evident that the greatest ultitude has 
been recked (about 4700 fet, and shortly aftervards a distant, 
but magnificent view is opened out of the Shucli Valley, with the 
river winding in an almost south-westerly direction’ throngh 
it, and, beyond, the mountains of Yunnan, stretching in what, 
from this of view, would seem to be from north to 
south, though when scen in profile from the valley below, this 
direction becomes greatly modified, and there is fair reason to 
Tbolieve that the mountains one here sces as a range or chain 
Bounding the river-valley, is in reality no chain, but simply 
the edge or escarpment of a mountain mass through which the 
river has forced its way and cut for itself a vall 

Tho point on the road to Palamgtn at which the greatest 
altitude is reached can scarcely be called a pass, for the track 
winds obliquely over a rounded ridge of gentle gradients on 
oth sides, and itself sloping in the form of a spur towards the 
south. On tho direct road, however, which leads from  Paitan 
ina more due easterly direction, tho case is different, for the 
Tine of greatest altitnde (there about 5220 feet) is 
between summits of soveral hundred fect above the road and 
wherv the ascent and descent are sharply marked as in the ense 
of crossing a distinct range. ‘Tho two roads join again a little 
below the small Lakun village of Nam Bonig at a distance of 
about 10 miles from Paitan by way of Palanngto, and 9 miles 
y fee ‘ene On tia hal, the direct Iie ithe easiest 

ir ‘of londed animals as well as tl 
though the gradient between Nam Bony and the Pass eae 
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ciently steop, fill tho rond is fairly smooth, and there is good 
cam in several places. The village of Pala 
Gondste uly of some eight or ten houses, and, though the 
residence of the ruling Tsaubwa and the Homa (the yot 

Tineal descendant or heirapparent), itis remarkable for nothing 
‘but the beauty of its situation. ‘The road between it and the 
jnetion near Nom Bong is, perhaps, the roughest section of 
‘the whole traverse, and no clearings are met with except on 
fot two small patches containing graves, and which are ka 

by the rongh bamboo das that are erected oyer the 
timbs of the common people, or the equally rough imitations, 
also in open bamboo work, of ‘Chinese temples over those of the 
‘Tsaubwas. 

‘At about 1 mile beyond the junction of these roads the 
Lenna vil ‘of Nam Kai is reached, situated on the top of 
fa rounded hal, and consisting of about forty houses, the largest 
Kakhyen village to be met with on the Sawuddy route. From 
Palaungtu an extensive view is obtained northward towards 
Hotha and Mourm, while a cross-road leads direct to ‘the former 
‘of those places, and is said to be travelled in four marches by 
Kakhyens oe dint No trade, as oF as my infoemab 
passes by this road (or more properly jungle-path) in ordi 
Paes 1 te ouiy: when oer routes are closed by distur 
ances, this one may be availed of as a means of reaching the 
Trawndy by a round-about process. Whether or not a portion, 
of it is the path followed by Major Sladen’s native surveyor on 
the return Journey from Momien, it is impossible to ascertain 
with certainty from the Sarath he has furnished, but possibly 
it may be, though he ‘could hardly have followed it so far onthe 
ts Nem Kai, sesing that he arrived in the plains of Barmah by 
the Ponkan’(Phongan) rote, Shortly after passing by Nam 
Kai one or two small Lakun villages are met wit isolated, as 
it were, in Lenoa territory, after which no dwellings are seen 
till emerging from the hills on to the flat plain of the Shueli 
Valley atthe small Shan village of Pankham on the right bank 
‘of the Nam-Wun. Here the Chinese border is crossed; and 
about a mile further on, standing like an island of one 
gardens in the otherwise bare jlain, is the village of Kut a 
serdcting of about thirty Shan houses, « bamboo Kyaung of 
Toomastery, and a zyat in the Burmeso style, Continuing to 
follow the road from here to Mung-Mau, the Nam-Wan is 
‘crossed about a mile to the easty at a point where it flows 
fn a general southerly direction across the plain towards tho 
Shoal and in a stony tortuons bed. ‘The average depth (in 
February) at the ford was about 2 feet, the breadth some 
60 yards, and the ‘current about 1 mile an hour; the banks of 
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86) convex: shore were, thickly strewed ss the trunks anid 
branches rest-trees it down by the floods after 
which’ tine both the volume andthe vel 


Giatatco' from the ford to. the “point where’ the Nam-Wan 
emerzes from the hillsnear Pankatn, would be about 4 miles bj 
the winding of the stream; ubove this emerging point T 
only an opportunity of seeing about 8 miles of the Nam-Wan, 
fil here it formed a powerfal mountaintorrent dashing over 
Yocks and shoals with a rapid enrrent, and bounded on either 
bank by steep hill-sides or precipitons crags. ‘That there ean 
‘eno navigation on the Upper Nam-Wun is obyions; there is 
also no road following the course of its valley, excopt a slight 
track worn by the Shan fishermen near the water's edge, which 
enables « person on foot to make his way through the rocks and 
pres but. which would not be practicable for any beast of 
nish of different kinds appear to bo plentiful, and at 
hic snson of the year wild-fow also, 

Pho roud from Kutlung to Sofan (and onwards) may be suid 
to divide into two branches, or @ loop, after passing the Nam- 
‘Wan, the one leading up the right bank of the Shuoli to Mung- 
‘Mant and thence across ‘to Sofan, the other crossing the Shueli 
at Nam-Kam, and conducting along tho left bank to the same 

Of these two I tako the latter to be the most frequented 
traders, but in point of distance there is apparently: no 
apprecivble difference, while as regards the condition of the 
roads themselves, Tam unable to draw a comparison, not 
having followed the first beyond Mung-Mau, or the second 
Yeyond Nam Kam. As far as Mung-Man, however, but little 
Aspiring tothe mame of road exists there being in most places 
only a number of small tracks leading through the paddy-fields 
in one general direction, but broken off here by a swamp, there 
by # ditch, in a way that renders travelling on this level plain 
Uittle easier than crossing the hills, 

‘The distance from Kutlung to Mung-Mau is about 22 miles, 
and several moderate-sized villages are passed on ot near thy 
oud, mostly murroundod by some kind of light stockade oF low 
earthen wall. Mung-Mau itself is the capital of the Tswubwas 
ship,* and stands on open rising gromnd at a distance of about a 


© Mung-Mau ny be regarded ax tho mundera rvprewntatiy of the Mange 
ea M.MLof Major ce 
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mile from the river's right bank. Tt is ed. by an imper-” 
sil tom tho vey nih ban of Ee ayeae ood about 16 
fect. high, without either the bastions or embrasures usual in 

‘walls, but backed bya light earthwork of about 10 


or 11 feet in height. The gates sre four in number, and stand 
‘at each eardinal point of the compass; but other opening 
‘occur, at intervals, for mere want of necessary repairs, No 
{guns ‘were to be seen upon the walls except old rusted * gin- 

or Ohineso swivel guns, mounted over the gates, and, 0s 
far us could be scen, there were no fortifications or defensive 
works of any kind outside the town, ‘Tho buildings within the 
Wall are inferior barnboo-huts without arrangement of any Kind, 
‘and absolutely no suburbs exist, ‘The popalation might be 
fcatimated ut about 1600 or 1800 persons, all, except a few of 
the officials and soldiers, being local Shans, characterised, on 
the whole, by n dead-alive, slip-shod appearance, 

Nam-Kany, near the opposite bank of the river, aud some 20 
miles lower is the chief town of the Burmese Shan 
‘Traubwaship of the same name, forming one of the thirty-nine 
maings oF townships, of ‘Theinnee, It is ruled by # Shan 
Meanbwa, there being no Barmese officials or soldiers, except 
Shans, who appear to be mere townspeople or villagers froma 
the neighbourhood, called in and armed with rusty matchlocks, 
de a check on (the Kakhyens, who inhabit the hills in the 
Tioinity, or who wander into the place on market-days with 
produce for ealo, or bollocks for hire. ‘The town is neither 
PMiled nor fortified in any way, ifan imperfect bamboo stockade 
on the south and part of is 














‘¢ west sides is excepted. ‘The 
Population is somewhat more mixed than at Mung-Man, having 
b greater proportion of Chineso and Pal it the whole 
‘would probably not number more than about 1500 persons. 
The Shueli Valley, in form of « level plain, may be said, as 





far as I am aware, to have its upper limit only some 6 or 8 
miles above the town of Mung-Mau, between that, placo and 
Tuey-leik, and. its lower limit, near the point where the river 
re-enters the hills in its course to the south-west; it would thus 
ensure ome 30 miles in Tength, with a breadth varying 
Between 4 and 12 miles everywhere below Mung-Mau, thou 

becoming gradually narrow abore that place. Nearly, th 

whole of this extent appears to be le land, though in 
Some places there are swamps and watery hollows that point 
to the Sung the ond season the 
Shuoli; nevertheless, perhaps one-half af the entire arcs, 
exclusive of the ri Tay be roughly estimated to be 


"> Thelnnce is sometimes spolon of as containing 49 maings. 
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ypder cultivation, rico and tobacco being. the staple product, 
‘though the iy is also largely grown it proper season, 
while many of the villages aod espectally theo om the 
slopes of the hills on the Nam-Kam side, large fruit-gardens 
are met with, and fields of pine-apples, At the time of my visit 
the poppy was not in season, 1 therefore saw nothing of the 
cultivation of this interesting plant, and could obtain. no ine 
formation worth recording srom the natives, regarding either it 
or the manufactured drug. ‘Tho latter is, howover, consumed 
almost entirely by the Shans themselves and the Kakhyens, 
ut little finding its way into Yunnan proper. It is used by the 
Shans, as by tho Chinese, in a thick, halfsolid state, without 
plantaindea! fibres, and is smoked Iying on the nile wed in ae 
Grlinary Chinese opium-pipe, ‘The lower slopes of tho hills 
were pointed out as the land best suited for the po my 
From a physical point of view, the most remarkable feature 
of thin section of tho course of tho Shuelf is ft alutwte tong 
the sea, and consequently of the great fall the river must 
havo in its course, towards the Irawady, thus proving, in the 
mico of an examination of tho river itself, its entire incapa. 
lity for navigation, For, taking tho altitude of Nam-Kem, 
neat the lower end of the valloy, to be 2600* fect, and watic 
mating that of its confluonco with the Trawady (roughly) at 
200 feot,t we should have a fall of 2800 fect to. bo acconatod 
for within an approximate distanco of 140 miles (allowing for 
winding), or about 164 fect per mile. Indeed, tho iull pee mile 
would probably bo even greater than this, for at tle point 
where the Shueli and Irawady converge the hill-countey. ix 
‘some 20 miles back from the latter river ; the lower cours of the 
formor therefore flows through a level, or nearly level, plain for 
at least 20 miles, which would leave it only 120 miles fu whic, 
to fall 2300 feot $a gradient of over 19 fuet in the mile, 























* Note 1, + Or nealy 100 fot below Bhan. 
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‘Throughout its upper valley in the Shan States the Shueli 
flows in wide, but generally well defined, shingly bed, and 
with # scarcely perceptible slope between the upper and lower 
ends of the a the altitude which I have fixed, therefore, 
for the neighbourhood of Nam-Kam ( 2600 for the river 
itself) may be assumed without the probability of any consider- 
able error to be the general altitude of the whole of its course 
through the yalley.* At the ferry within a mile of the town of 
Nam-] the breadth of the river was about 100 yards, the 
ayerage depth across some 4} fect, and the average surface 
current about 14 mile an hour by estimation. About 5 or 6 
miles below th int, by the windings of the stream, it is 
joined by the Nam-Wan in a clean-cut, obliqu fluence, 
nearly opposite the village of Long-kong.t 
mate it would seem that the Nam-Wi 
about one-third of the Shueli, and the velocity in each about 
the same, viz,, rather over 1 geographical milo an hour at this 
season, The point of confluence is only about a mil 
entrance of the river into the hills, which latte: 
remarkable feature, for a chain of hills, or long 
towards the cast ftom one of the parallel cross ranges af the 
Kakhyen mass, leayes a secondary valley between itself and 
‘the continuation of the mountains which form the left side of 
the main valley higher up. ‘The river appears to have unac- 
countably mized taking this socondary valley, to the south of 
the spur, and'to have made its way along the northern side of 
it for about 2 miles; it then suddenly takes a turn to the south 
‘and breaks through the hills in a deep, narrow gorge ot defile. 
‘On one occasion I proceeded along the right bank of the river 
from the Naan-Wn confluenc to inspect tie gong, and it was 
‘evident that the influence of the Nam-Wun on the Shueli was 
‘one of velocity entirely, the volume being by no means in- 
creased after junction, oe the breadth below was even less than 
above the confluence, and there was no appearance of increased 
depth, At the gorge itself this was even more conspicuous, 
the breadth of the stream there being narrowed to some 50 
aed and, judging from the lay of the rocks, no great depth, 

in the other hand, the velocity hate wax greatly increased, and 
anust have ‘been at least 4 geographical mil 
latter is ealled by tho Chinese Lung-Chuen, * Between these two rivers,” he 
fet ela eal any toa 
Siriaas genau deeicn aee Bape 

On the accompanying map Mung-Mau is marked 2600 fect, but the town 
stot fe el pate fae eter 
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low-water, season. On proceeding down stream, or on ¢ 
the river across the level country on its right, it i 
hot until one arrives within half a mile of tho hills that’ it is 
‘ible to see how the river flows, for one would never suspect 
onto ¢ ypearance of the hills’ that it could break perpen- 
feularly through them, as is actually the case, A small 
Villago and clnting stands just at the fot of the hills at the 
int where the Shueli breaks in, and a small stream from the 
‘westward, called the Mossi, (eee the former at the same spot. 
From here a faint track leads along the hill-sides at some 
height above the water, but this appears to loso itself in the 
jungles at a short distance within the gorge. I followed it as 
a ‘as I was able, and my last view of the elsewhere ‘placid 
Shueli was that of a dashing rock-bound torrent, driving its 
‘way down through the mountains in a manner that sets finally 
tnt Test any question as to its navigabili 
The scenery below the entrance of the river into the hills is 
remarkably wild, and I am informed that it continues to flow 
‘through almost uninhabited hill-tracts, until arriving on the 
plain of the Irawady. ‘Tho falls and rapids along this section 
‘are described by the Kakhyens as occurring at intervals of ey 
5 miles, while about ono day's journey below where T obtained 
amy last viow,  sheor waterfall’ of great height is spoken of, 
talled Tat-pichni* which is dificult of access from tay ditee, 
‘tion on account of tho ragged naturo of the country around it. 
‘The Mossi (somo 10 yards broad and a couple of feet deep) 
‘is of no further interest than that it forms for some few miles of 
its course the border between Burmese and Chinese-governed 
territory (see Map). ‘Tho distance up tho Mossi to which the 
border: ide is Ihave ee been able to ascertain exactly, but, 
it is, roughly speaking, to tho point where the stream ene 
from the Kakbyen ils, and consequently boyond whieh, to: 
wards the wost, the Chinese Shan population docs not extend ; 
for the border generally on the Chinese side of the Shueli may 
‘be said to skirt the foot of the Kakhyen hills, and to include 
all the Shan populations, but none of the Kakhyens, these latter 
being entirely independent of both the Chinese and Burmeso 
Governments.t 


© A San te, tery Tok Natory, o the rcka at cau tho Nala to 
imme they tie wnblo to asco os, T'was mover lint esate ay 
ioe tebe oth il nore ry at at ad “ph ne 
igo in Nake, "an entinaa that {von nt ventana ene at 

te difcliy af sce I do not eliove tn; mae pnbabin fet yay 
falerpeter, Menus he suspect, fm iy aque, Cut T Wah tee te 


+ Qual! maps that Tam acquainted with the Chinese and Burmese toetoios 
fg shows is conten, and the Kabiiyens are presume 10 be subject fo 
sithor one or the other. "Whatever may be the ease on the lie of the 
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‘Thus the border may be viewed almost as a. natural one on 
the Chinoso side, at least, for the tongue of territory formed by 
the Mung-Man ‘Tsaubawship, ‘out to the westward from 
the general Chinoso base, is bounded on one side by the Shueli 
and Mos rivers and on the ther by tho hile: wale anne 
are sharply divided on the latter side by tho same demarcation, 
into the valley-dwelling, agricaltaral Shans, and the Kakhyon 
hill-tribes ; the villages’ of either, on its own ing 
lose up to this natural border, but in no case, that I am aware 


of, overtopping it 

‘The Kakhyens in this border region are clearly the dominant 
race, and come and go in the Shan territory as they please, attend 
ing the markets both as buyers and sellers, and frequently hirin 
the Shans as bullock-drivers, or porters for their produces; while 
‘on the other hand, the Shans never venture among the hills 
of their neighbours without an escort of Kakhyens, generally 

through the head of a protected village. Beyond the 
tof Shans being Buddhists, and having a written language 
of thoir own (the Tai), these would appear to possess no reat 
of material viimtion over the Kakbyens, In thelr 
wit buildings, their domestic manners: 
havelittle or no advantage; and thi 
‘extensive on account of the position hey ‘cecupy on the. 
still the Kakhyens cultivate considerably for their limited num. 
and I imagine would equal the Shans in this respect did 
tho configuration of thoie country admit of it. Bat in bravery, 
‘courtesy, hospitality, and probably’ also honesty the Kakhyens 
fare far in advance of the Shans of the Shueli Valley. 

‘Tho Shan towns, so far as I saw them, being mere collections 
of bamboo cabins, without streets and without shops, cannot bo 
regurded as even the local centres of trade, for they are only 

to hy the inhabitants of the surrounding country for 
wg their wants or disposing of their pro- 
fay when a market is held there; at other 
times they wear a half-deserted appearance. This system 
five-days’ markets, however, is not confined to the towns, for 
they are frequently held at or in the vicinity of small hamlets 
‘or hear a crose-road. 
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the Mung-Man Tsaubwaship below the town of Mung- 
‘Mau, thero are four such localities* besides the town itself, and 
jn the Nam-Kam Tssubwaship there are also fourt in addition to 
the chief town. 

Thad opportunities of witnessing two of these markets, one 
‘at Nonng-to, near tho village of Man-ai on the Mung-Mau, or 
Chinese side of the river, on the 14th of February ; and the other 
at Nam-Kam on the 20th of February. In both cases a fair 
gathering of people had been brought together, the great balle 
GAthem Gelng Toral Shans, though there was also a considerable 
Sumber of Kakhyens and Hill Chinese.g” ‘Tho objects for salo 
‘wero chiefly eatables and chewing-stnfs, a little ‘native cloth, 
and a fow English piece-goods, such as red cambric, blue drills, 

‘Meloth, and muslin; raw cotton (not ginned), brought 
fovn by tho Kakhyen women, and a littlo eotton-yarn spun by 
those industrious peoplo with « hand spindle, and chiefly as 
they walk along carrying their loads, Native-grown tobacco 
fand wot tea aro also to be seen in somo quantities; and Liver 
Beant, ay well the so-called Pogu salt, which latter E 

lieve to bo sea-salt, manufactured on tho coast, near Rane 
A fow fruits, such as plantains, oranges, pineapples, and 

ied persimmons, wero exposed hero and there; whilst” fish 
(Chie sal), and fresh pork and beot§ about completo tho Hist 

Tt was impossible to obtain satisfactory lists of prices, owing, 
to the suspicion and reticence of the people. At Nam-Kam, 
tespacially, tho stall-keepors would havo nothing to may to7us, OF 
‘would mention absurd rates || when asked, with a view to getting 
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Fid of what they deemed dungerons customers. At Noung-to, 
however, we camo upon these amiable people so suddenly, that 
that some few prices were obtained, as given on p. 213, and 
they will probably apply equally to all the markets of the 
neighbourhood, bat must not be relied upon as entirely correct, 

A great deal of the business in tho five-day markets is con 
Aucted by barter, and everything —solid and liquid, dead and 
alive—is bought and sold by weight or by the piece, the Bur- 
meso weights only being in use, ‘There is absolutely no coin 
current, though doubtless both English and Burmese rupees 
would pass by weight aud at a discount on sycee, otherwise all 
trade, not barter, is carried on by means of Chinese (or block), 
silver weighed ‘according to Burmese custom in vise an 
tickals, 

‘he absonce of shops and of currency in any metal indicates 
clumsy, rudimentary way of ig on trade, and argues 
badly for the commercial spirit of the Shans, ‘they are cor 
tainly 
Janim 









industrious, as producers, but they are grasping, pusil- 
ous, and not particularly honest ; a combination of qualities 
that belong rather to petty trade then to extensive commerce, 
Tt would som that all the trade betwoon Burma and tho 
‘Teaubyaships of Nan-Kam, Mung-Mau, Sefan, Maingkwan, &¢., 
ig carried on by the Sawuddy route, and that the animals used, 
if the venture is a large ond, are bullocks; or if a small one, 
usually ponies, the latter especially, if the traders or carriers 
belong to the villages nour the western end of tho Shueli 
Valley, for thero considerable numbers of ponies are reared, 
‘There arono duties, either inwards or outwards, for the trade to 
Burma, but certain tolls aro paid to the Lenna 'Tsaubyas on the 
¢ through the hills, 'Theso are almost always lovied in 
Tite aad they appear to rogard mit os tho eeaodard upon 
which all payments are reckoned : thus, on inquiring tho rates 
ling, one is simply told that “ 100 loads of salt pay one 

to tho Lonnas a8 transit duty, and everything else in 
Proportion 3” sothat in fact about 1 per cent. may be estimated 
‘as the amount of transit-lues levied by the Kakhyens, between 
Sawuddy and the Shueli Tsaubwaships. ‘These dues are oc- 
casooally paid by uprard-bomd caravans, at the protected 
Village of Mansey, at. the foot of the hills, but more frequently 
at Warabhum, tho chief (Palaungtn) Tsanbwa taking no part in 
the collection of tolls for the reason that his village is not on 
the main road, All downward-bound caravans pay at Wurab- 
hum, For the trade with China—viz, at the other end of 
the valley—the Mung-Mau Tsanbwa, I was informed,* has a 














* Not om vory good authority. 
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id by the inhabitants of the ‘Tsuubwaships are 
he ead of cach i.e, the Tsanbwa assesses 
ly sum, to be based on the amount of land under 
ion, sual Yor thie wom tou village head-anan i rorpan 
he again collects a fixed annual sum from each house or 
ly, according to the ion of land belonging to it; thus 
rate which individ sve to pay varies with the varyi 
the villages, and the tendency is for the inhabitants 
to emigrate to the larger ones, if good land is to 
share in the fixed yearly amount, At Kutlung, for 
the Teaubwas’ assessment is 900 tickale of silver per 
fd there aro uscallyabont thirty familie: if fly 
removes, those who remain have to pay & greater proportion; { 
thers come, their burden becomes Hghter.* It ir eid that 
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Kutlung is an average example of the villages of the Shueli 
Teaubwashipe, and if this is the case, the inctdence of taxation 
fs eaficiently high; for asmmiog, on tho average, that in eat 


family there are three self-supporting members, the 
amount paid by each (tick. 3), reaches rupoes 5.18 ans. (exchi- 
tive of children), taking the tickal, as is usually done in theso 
arts, tobe worth ross 1-12 an. There appear tobe no 
taxes direct or indirect, levied either by the Tsubw: 
Chinese oe a 1 heliovo somo very insignificant 
Payments (in produce), are made to the Kakhyens by tho 
Fillages which enjoy their protection, ‘an in the? one © the 
Burmese villages on the other side of the ranges. 
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northerly of the routes above refered to are two in une, 
thang bat lie usc nt the present day, it io posslle Cat ia the cade 
fines one of them at least ry have icin a chomon high Payne 
man and the Invwaly, and erally the shortest tavene fom Metien 
snd the neighbourhood, to ysctable navigation va the haved “bores 
‘he ditanes in performed by ondiary traveler on fot in beet a deter 
Ae hence dag i rene 
mote sontherly ofthe tw, Use travellers utilise the lower portion ot 
Jef tbatary ofthe Teawady called the Nasthalets ¢ sea mee 
fnto the great rivera short distance above Tala” I 





Within certain limits only; for ifm village foereanes 
popelatico, the asia soon beccncs sare ef he fuck and ees Rivne 





‘Here boats can be procured to descond the Namthabet to the Trawady. 
Ay the more northerly of the two roads, the itinerary given is as followa;— 








Dax, 
Momien to Ku-Yung oo. 1 
Ku-Yung to U.Chinng *. 1, Fy 
U. Ching to Sidon. *. 1 
Sidon to Rampti.. oS Fy 
Kamnpti to the Lemio viiago on Irawady, <. oO 

a 
From Sidon to the Trawady there is, howover, a abort track: which requiton 

Joss than 24 days to travers, but to what precio point it leads T baveno 

Infra, "Nel nyo T any but contratiotry mation ranting tho 

onntry throngh which thoso routes pass, of how far back from the river tho 





lain extends, oF of the nature ofthe hillsract buyon 
tis therefore almost imponsble to say whether either can bo the ton 
heh Marco Polo scribes the great devomnt of 2) day’ rd, leading 
fora of Min; but ov of hen would certainly appr to pt to 
ut 
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travelled. by the 20,000 to £0,000 fugitives from Funnaardoo to Ava ia the 
fear 1087 (as mentioned in Vol, 6 of ‘Acad. Royale des Sciences,’ 1786, and. 
“Yulds Marco Polo tip. 72, ated) 
‘Theieiinerary gives 





Prom Yung-Chang to Mom! 
From Momion to 8 village where 
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Ba sts ie 
aren eee es nc rem ae 
coil ape 
‘Tu-Chancal va“ great tanrket” such as Polo. Gencibes; bat as thero aro 
luo otter great rnackets on. the “apeng and Shueli routes, this will hardly, 
help to connect it with Polo's route. 
‘(Descriptive Acct, of Assam, 1841, p. 247), mentions « route i 
thie nelghbolubood Harting fom a place called Katemow on tho Irawadyy 
and refers protatly to the Namthabet line. 





Nore Ul. 
‘The Kaklyens 

‘A.note on tho Kakbyen, oF Singpo mcs, in a general sense, would ooeapy 

too much space, and. be far the soope of this short paper; I propose, 

therefore, aly'to glanco brielly at what is kuown of thelr origin, or early: 


Jn the absence of a written language it is at all times exceedingly dificult 
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‘to obiain trustworthy or even consistent accounts of savage tribes, but never- 
theless soveral attempts havo been made by English travellers, and though 
he Fats dir very considerably ser os «gene gti of agree 
toent regarding the descent of the raco remains and this, T believe, I bave 
‘the means of confirming and slightly Lepr oP 
ly two enticely original accounts that T am acquainted with are 
Major 8 Hany who vse the Sion fa 1827, 
‘of Captain Jobn Bryan Nevfelie, whose explorations among. the ts 
ier te Se Da Ses or to nt os 
fre necearily brief, and aa both reler chielly to tho Singpos proper, or those 
‘Seeupying the slopes of the Pat-kol range and the right side Of the Irawady 
BF tive: Migstng, comaportivly litle light f thrown on the, Taore 
outhern clans, sometimes known at” tho Kaloos, and. whose homes aro 
hie twyond at bak af the great river 
Teds these lator mainly whoaro known to the Burmese, and who have been 
ramed by them Kakbyens ; in all probability they” aro looked. potas an 
Aaseror race by tele more northera brothren, he Siagpos proper, but stl the 
‘are in no way subjoot to the latter, of even oppromed. Uy them, while thelr 
tigots, anid traditions atv essentilly tho sane and 38 regan 
fou, one division would probably be about on a par with tho other 
"The Kakhyens (for such it will bo most convenient to call the. Kakoos) 
Dosides ing sulsdivided Into nomorous clans or mub-tribes are sometimes 
Fee aro an Rana er oe Kan re 
er, Koos upper, ant nas =ower), though this division teplien no 
Aistinction in the bloo-teationsbip of tho clan, but merely a general. dex 
alo cf he prion thy roti aay ‘th a 0 th, way 
ny is indicated, though somewhat vaguely, as the 
Hyoakdwen, oe thirh fl of the ravady, but tis eof tke eee 
fag most of the Kakhyen clans change thelr postions considerably in tho causes 
f m guneration oF twomtho tondency being to press towards the rout At 
lay all tho Kanasn, of lower Kakhyens point to tho north as thelr 
Habitats and’ 1 am credibly informal that atthe tine of the present 
King of Burma's acoowion to the throne no Kakhyens existed within the 
Government of Momict; whilst at tho prownt day lange nambery are to be 
found ther, and at other places south ‘of tho soornd defile of the Trawndy. 
‘Thay alo appear to migrate somewhat in a westerly direction, but ins mange 
deers song the thn cas leat Con ao wage poe 
fon th upper Kyen lected westerly tendancy wan gbaerved 
ik Gay enti ai ajo Haas, ns cs = 
‘8 iny information goes, no tention of Kakhyens or Singpos i to 
found in Bartow writings whether Hstre, trates whet eo cea 
“ory ooent times; aud tho varie. mention of ‘them, tu any” writen 
nme, may be tat talon ith Shay hes of Mung Md 
‘Mogating, oF, posibly, in Alot: 0 wane events ae thoeo 
int tte Rh ar : Pe y 
county at provent occupied by the Singpos and the more northern of 
the Kako tribes, would stem formerly to have been inatited by the Nona, 
A tribe of Shan-Kinahip, and indeed, a Urauch of tho great Tai cases ees 
to have boon a valle-avelling, agricultural and comparatively ciilied 
nd to have oneupid, tess the Kakyen country of the preent dap 
hole or nearly the while of Khamti, which at thst tine ereesded: 
beyond the present limits towards the south-west, and was divided ma ban 


 {Sketeh ofthe Singubon? de, p40. Calta, 1847 og 
J, cSeletins ton to Recor ee Dengal Geversot) No, XU, p17. 
$ Lee tho descendants ofthe Shan invades sé fn Upper Aasat, 
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called Ai-ton and Ai-kham.* In abont the year 1225, Chan- 
the King of ‘or Pong, undertook the conquest of the 
‘Noras as part of his scheme for the subjection of Upper Assam ; his army was, 
commanded by his ‘brother, Sam-lung-pha ; and it is in the records of 
Sree’ ci espera ine oer Kamien 
nts a erg ees 
deg Newel deen © ey elo ay 
So rear ce eter ora ce 
See & 
pia rant oe Dees Pee 
this is the case, both the date and the ity of this 
Wo eee 
ai ee we = ak they ‘but little ligt Sopa 
Th gta Lae ES 
i cided tom he wp 
ee pean 
Sia ee Ge eat bead oe ube ie of nae moe outers 
Sa carn te cea whee Se ten apn 
pee hie a 
acres = ‘useful purpose, they need not te further alluded wo. The 
Toast fabatous and most consistent’ of those quoted by Captain Neuville, and 
fhe one which he myx he peers o follow, is that related by the Hisar Gasiy 
‘and which, aa will be seen below, bears out, in a remarkable | legree, the dediuc~ 
tons to be drawn {rom » pedigres of one of the most intelligent ahd, 
‘the most powerful chief among the Kakoos, or southern Kakhyent, vik, 
Maten-Teao-luna of the Cauri clan. The chief visited in Bhamo in 1873, 
‘together with a number of his sub-chiels or pawmines, and caused bis 
to be put into writing by an educated and highly jntelligent Asmunew, 
eae wile Ye eat ne eras 
‘The Bisa-Gamu's Ceeargetige Efe bd Cee) ae 
Echt ect ots . 
Merce sald MupatSingra-Bhun, situated at a distance of es 
Jour from Sudiya, between the country of the Bar Khamtis and the border 
AT Chios, and ‘waabed by a river called Se-Lobit, flowing in a southerly 
direction to the Irawady. Here the whole poses ee | by the Rakhas,, 
‘or demons, with the ‘of a man named Siri Jéa, and his wife Phakrat; 
tbe ‘te Bi ag pointed to Sic Jl aa, the. omndee (oe 
rics a eee el Se a 
dae tS oat ed tin foe en aoe 
“ 
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‘teen 
Barbarous, predatory ‘spd ean hve had little or fs common with, 
she Naru. "(The Scooncction between Nagas and. hhowerer, 
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 Mater-Teau-nna's 4t will be most convenient to trace 
See Diet oa shite ae oo ‘of his race to the 
of the and on the ‘southern onder of 5 and ascribes 


took to the custom that allowed the 
i ee 


AT fit tan (or Adam) was called Jacks a same sane 
Reece Seco 
Inaue, however, nse. ‘Mea. 

Tho lint then rune thus 

1. Je-Kum-n, one wife. 

3 Juttowrs, son of the Last, one wile, 

8 Bodo-Wa'modu, an ofthe ls, two wives 

4. Anw-Waring-3, 100 ofthe ls, toe wile 

5, Kumasng-ma-ey aon of th lsh. 

8, Wa-Kiyet-Wa, son of the last, thirty wives; four of whom only 
orm fy ite ba te, cla Soffa ad ht 
forang the eighth generation fmm Ja-Kuen, na lows 

1, Mirip-We-Kum-Se. Wa signin father, tng, “Kura, tho father of 
he Mice” He inherit his ancestot’ Gomlniosa, cal’ Treats Abc 
Mirip Twbwa proper. ills brothers were wattercd’ ver the connie, at 

i Latsng We-laong tether of ike 

e-Lalong, 
3. LayaicWa-Lai-eong ather of Lapa 
f: Sit-tong do, Teas, vthervine “Lakun Wy" or father of Lakwos 


Pedlere Tang Sng Son, cx Yung Ban of ie Sa ga, vin aa 

as, 

Voyeur Y iv rcane chit thus: th 
few Rion Yonex, mca chi, thuns Yoogtn, chi ofthe 


7, Hau Latoong. Hn Sus race became Lato 
8. Meran Wo-Srot, father of Mena asnel Seo” 


‘Thus from these eight, there result caly four incipal cl 
cnet ah Foe cit cay hemh ah 


1 {ia Boras 


‘Prom tho Mirip Layats the Proper are supposel to be descend 
‘hey ar soins Khon a Sudea Lapa" TPEOL 0 be decend, 
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Es ery Poet 
4, ote, 
Yong tou Lakin. 
Ning Lang Merss, 
4. BePStcras f 
TR is from the thi on of Wa Kyutwn, ortho sccoud division of Lapais 
(tat Song Lapmis) tat the ‘Maten Teaubwa aces avecstry, whlch may 
Doaranged as under 
1, Hu Kong Ni, son of Lapa | We La Log, 
3, Bl Youg’du Taken, son ofthe lat, hie of tho Tukoog village 
3 La Bang aon of th 
, arden. He bad four wives abd five sous, the young of 
witch iter, th Hota, accel his father Se No. 
Au Ka Thng nn tthe tHe a reo th omg of who 
wan No. 
, Bamr'St Na, on of the lst. Ho had two sons the elder calle Si 
Kogan tho Hos calcd Sfung-tong-s.” "he Moa didnot 
Tho et cour, however on account of somo iroglaity inthe marriage of 
SE cate ee 
ego Krong, Had s wn alla Lang Yang. At Singpo Kron 
Mun ng ee eee by whos ie Kad two tous, Thane Wwe 
ter ml ang eng thn Reape Ami-apa Mong ga 
Aether wh Lang eng, hee tin Oa Lapel (One 
‘Thus, following the Cauri branch, we bave 
ov antsNeag Had two rons (1) Tomo, surnamed Ning-gon-Wa, and 
2) Hon Tanwh, with thir dasceadanty split up the ela into a bimbo 
(Posteo oevilage, which Sts not worth while to fllow, though fully 
Muted op the Mavens. ‘tne. prevent Maten Tran i the sath generation 
Anes Gauel Neng unter Tomudts line, of th twenty-second jeneraton from 

















tia acoount of his ancestry, therefore, it will bo seen that the Mater 
‘Tawa agroos with the Bisa-Catan in three important poluta, whilat tho 
rend of tho Shan general's campaign assists in bearing out one of thet—tho 
third, ‘Tho threo points aro: the name or designation of the foundar of the 
tc, tho locality from which it sprang, and the length of ite existence as 
tach. "The coincidence, moreover, is remarkable ae abswing the caro and. 
thoroughness with which traditions aro handed down by races who bave no 
‘ofa weitton language," nnd who are therefore conscious of having. 

othing to fal ack nyo nce of het of te tnton enc bing 

roken. 

‘AL subject romowhat remotely bound wp with their history it mas bo 
worth whl to the fling of he Nat tat the go 
worah fe Kakhyens ; for, if viewed in the point of a conseeting 
Tithete lado neiibour in Assam, it wil be een that sme alight t= 
Feesiog ta ean ads y contact wi he Ut, ad tha ao fara few, at 
Barmese, 





their Nats may bo traced elther directly, or through the Shans or 








to Hindoo inythclogy; while futher investigation of their tradi- 
tions, might being to light even closer conection, Major Hannay tells 
: ‘fhe Tanna. clan, indeed, t ad 
ca He eo aaa tat fart of er, rm neo 
is edad pence tote Nie oni ne . 
‘however isnot soriouly to be taken into account. “4 
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that great dforence is yd to the piets ofthe Baddhists, and also 
REY scence Gon tavewiotst ai Seen 
eamnot answer; bat certainly both the priests aud the religious eifces of 
fhe iiss ae tel wi spect ty te Raheny and we 9 Dare 
‘or Shan village i sacked By them’ the temples and magaasterea are uscally 
‘spared. Over the graves of their chit, morvover, ao to be sean Dumbo 
tfectous in the form of Chintse Boddhist temples; bat farther daa minor 
ila, ck the, of the saron of tr Doda ihm te 
Kakiyens U have visited posses nothing to bear out Captain Neufil's tater 
‘ent (p-9) that their“ crtenitle worship is that of Gantatna whoo temples 
‘ad peests aro found in all their peicipal villages” 

‘That this may be applicable wo some of the Singpo clans bonlering on the 
Shan wetlements of the Hukuog valley and. Khas twill ot deay, but 
{ele to accept another statement of Captain, Neutvll’s (scarcely eopsstent 
‘ith the lst) to th effet that their religion ie mado up of a mixture of all 
The various idlaties and. superstitions of the nations with whom they: Bave 
Antercourse; and if this a tho case the sumo conclusion is nena arrived, 
iz, that tn lion lato a great extent derived fun a indo rig Be 
All tbs nations in immediatotnterovarse with the Kakhyens appear te hare 
Harvored tho major yar of thir “Holton and sperm” om the 









‘Tho twenty-four chef Nate ar as follows; though there aro ianamenbla 
Talon and loa! ooes. Tadd ti prota nt sevont ofthe fanaa ee 
ray lea! unoog the Cau and nelghtourog ca’ 
Mo-Nat-—God of heave, and the ros important ofall 
2) Monat Monaung. The objet of ya won te the Nat whom 
he may wor an at ony n't 'unber oc; nln oa 
ce aay number of common people can sche Wo Hin te aa 
Thaypns that he i worshipped, but wien an eccaion i ocea ese 
Spparilty fo git alg’ and ermony™ ncn ctaaiae aan 
nth ce more, “Mooauk Monaungrauks ext in importance to ale Kary he 


8.) Maw-Pit-Wa.—Father, or King of the gods, "The Thexya-men 
Das rth Ina. te do Stents Teammate 
existing, that is, as husband and wife—the husband individually buing called 
‘Ghar Tu-W aid the wile Madai-Frong-Nia.-Maw-Pit-Wa ix uot moeiprad 
By single individuals, bat ouly by whole villages at a time, and en poet 
‘ceasions, such as harvests, building new houses, &o. 

Gi) Sun Gon Wa, oF Naa-Kwan.—The goa of the creation of the world; 
‘the Bya-Ma of the Burmese, or Brahma of Hindoos, “Ie Ia macndeed tore 
soy dere ga, ee nee 
ese—the sacriicial objects being silk body-cloths, flour, water, dc, bat to 


(,) Np-Ka— he Nat of the earth, 
ew Tung. Tho Nat the fot 
3 oF god of the sun.—A very important Nat, who 
iy a wile vilage sortie, withthe Tesh ty sae 
arvest i the ual occasion for worshipping the Sam Nab but om ohhce 


“8 ‘eda Not Tho god ofthe mon, 
1) Warum.—God of disease; i.e. the Nat who gives disease. “He is sacti= 
feel Jn all coe of grave nha so eink fer, eat 
being exclusively animals, bot animals of vaous kinda In caamection Sit, 
this Nat, 1¢ may be mentioned that the Kakhyens hate no dears oats 
adiolog x fct that the following tradition, rated to me bo eae ba 
ise will astrate: In the beginning, Nun Gon, or Nan'Kyase eae a 
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nations medicine-sed, which they all took to their respective countries 
Towel, ‘The Kakbyens sowed theirs in the bill, but as soou as it came up 
Tulaloes ate it; thea they triad it in the plains, but the pigy and rats 
wand ate it; and lastly they tried to grow it close to the waters elge, Bat 
‘the Sch ueed to jump out of the water daring the night and devour all 
soon ae appara, und. Thun thers wa 

eft, and no scope for doctors. Therefore when a person falls il they 
I to the mitwei, or priests, who find out what animal's ancestor ate the 
feulat medicine good for the disease in, question, and recommended. the 
TRerigco of one of its species for the cure of the sick’ person that species of 
fnimal being responsible for the want of the necessary medicine.” The sneri- 
ficial ceremony is accompanied by dancing, musi, and a number of grotesque 


apes ouse Nat, existing in a dual form as male and female. 


ES EEEPERE 
ui i 








Npdoug—'The Nat who guards the ontside of houses 
Meee Kaname Nat-—The spirit of the waters. He is sacrifice to 
whan’ person ia drowned, ad sometimes in eases of ses. 

Mit) ‘eetomuons The Nat that resides in an or evil purpotes—en eel 
spe Sng oh arene Dut ts A pc aa 


ais cof Pom generally expelled the community. 


















The god of the village, existing in dual form, as one 

nd one female, ‘The male guands the village on the east side, add the 

female the west. Num Sang serial to ongoing into attle, building. 

Hhurm Nat—The spirit of tho bills. 
Wiat—The epirit of the putdy-fields. 

129 Ning-pot, or Mbung-pot-—he spirit of the air, He is worshipped 
onvevery variety” of occasion, and usually in conjunction with other mats. 
‘Animals are sacriiced to him, 

Tho nat who guards steps and doorways (not the same as 


5 ancestral Nat, He guards the posterity of the fail, 
Lo Laeapaked emer miter soles” 
TA) Neen A Tamale Nats ‘The ghost of women who dle 

fer} Zee Ben 
















. 

Tho’ ghost of deat men. ‘The Burmest ese. His 

Fer ofa ang Kakliyens, In sriGcing to him they offer 

ese ofthe bursedskinrof some animal and ite fod, 

ie Nem La Maths spit of 2 Barmese King, wh, after death, 
a Mien lage and Deane a Nat.” Ho te saseiBocd 10 fa same 

sickness.” 


“Tene Saing Nat, oF Howe Seng.—The God of China. 
Natl —ths protecting spirit gf the garden, Wher: sstificed 
tol hen efeed two fowls b littlo native whisky, and some tbacen 
‘Daring the short tine spent in contact with the Kakhyens Iwas frequently 
cack with yin of remmblanes betwen them and. the * Gold-teet> 
Toenioned by the old anthors though the oat i which hay are found 
nl the aecdoo of the characteritc custom of covering the teeth with 
Prevent the eakihyen or Singpo tribe from being identiGed with the 
Tieth he geographical position of the Kakhyens, also tat presen frtber 
The name of tho king T havo not asurtnined, but tho Nat fe = 
Bayt arnt at acs spel det as 
ia ‘and Major Sladet ‘his expedition 
to Momien, in 1868, is eid to have been “beatified” in “way, by one of tho 
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‘China, oF to the north 
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Polo 

yen appear to have little or no gold ; and T cannot 
hala any tine ben os patel sora 
weme 


traces must have remaloed it 


dr mode of trading, to the present day. "On tho 
femeatione by Hannay occu ‘on the borders 


‘akhyen country 


Tho Gold-tccth had either idols nor churchoa;* and. in this reqpoot, 


re 





teen above, they resemble the Kakh yen, 


PG Ne "lars oc voting” exited sees LS a eeh, Again a point 


‘of esetnblance. 


gi limate fo the country ofthe Gold-teth was extremely unhealthy ; 
Wat the climate of tbe Kakhven ills e uot reckoned unbealtiy, teenth 
Forlons to the eastward of the Upper Stine, and about the Sales Stee 


‘ary notoriously #0. 


‘The practice of cutting notchen in a plece of stick, nd the pit 


so that ove-balf may be retained by each Of two 


transaction, 


t int of resemblance in the customs of the Geld-teth and the 


(On. placing. the two alves 
and the tlken is regard! aa, 
Gold-teth had “acver a lest 


et 


to “Devil Conjurora” or Keepers of the 


together, the notches ‘correspond. 
Mas Sie = fobs lo 
Tea Feo fl si 
ws” hi ating 


a familar i llantened bythe nots T have given eve Pe ee 
i he Rat = WaraSo. 17 Ta Ter Gor gh mtn 


wit 
Tot precisely keepers of idols, ay there. are 


120 dele 





are called Mitwet at the 


resumé day, nod are to some exten, if Dot entirely a benditary so 





‘had received : and we were assured that 
well received in any part of the Lenin 


Seater Rath ete tllsick, fer comtiog is comes song 
Southern Kaktbyen tribes and pesibiy asvng athens beet 
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410, Sheep are mentioned by Maro Polo at existing among the Gold 
Dut the Kakhyens havo’no-aheep, Further to the eastward, within 
Chinese border; however, there are sheep. 

From this comparison it will bo seen tht though tho Kakhyens 
xst at present aye many points of resemblance tothe Gold-tet, 
‘scribed by Mao Volo there are ail nveral reasons why wo should 
fore to the eastward for any representatives of that race that may yo be 
Exatenc, “Besilos the fat Chat the Kakhyens occur aly to the weatwaed 
tout tho 98th degre of laugtade, while the Goll-tecth were consi 
to tho eastwanl of that line, with thefr capital at Yung-chang,t nearly 
the above points in which the two races do ne ae, Indica a mot ea 
Towality thn that lnbabited hy tho Ravens; while those in which 
noes ate ch a ears tba ops of See 
face to the Kakhyens, and about on a par with thera in point of eli 
‘he only eto tine now of sane hg gee conto i 
of tho Loeaaws; aod thong in the ‘aiy_ perioral, Knowheig 0 
thom t would not venture to do more than wiggeat ab favestgation of hale 
frullions and etstows to fiture, traveller atl % may bo worth While 0 
‘ention that 0 far aa T have been able to sacral te cones Baye suc, 
the same tapers amd. coxtome as the. Kakbyena hough they tage thee 
Gest from diorentorginy and rogard the westera fart of Yoana 
AEG ote "Thoy ese atte pect day, ett wa th 
ren vali al a at cinta, rn 0 ary me 
Rerkhyons of dbat neighbourhont, ax neatly 40 bo Tecognisel ay w aeparato 
People, ‘Further towards tho north and efat, however, they aro more ise 
Tinguiahable nn separto race, 
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‘Ei 








Nore Il, 
Route Surveys, 


‘The accompanying map was compiled from rough traverse surveys while 
0 ef aoe marked inte On aivng at Mangan, tha 
tpote-book in whieh all tho particulars of the survey bad. been entered was, 
together with number of objects stolen. ‘Tho figures, however, bad pro= 
‘ioualy beon worked up io 8 tough book, and thus the “ikeleton” ‘remained, 
Though tho details wore lot, To distances, therefore, given in the itinerary 
on tho map 0st be looked upon as approximations only. 

ee a re eee io Medea 
90° 4 83", A differonco of 1° 1' was detormined between the two 
ty mans 6 vo good watch, cari by steamer fom Mandalay to Bhan 
in eight days; but from all considerations T have assumed a dif long. of 
1°. which places Bharno in 97° 8 (to the nearest whole minute). 


ip Neethe ta hat a rgiantmenin ftn Gotet ar ene 
a 

oe Cal Yale ‘Marco Polo? i. p.7% 2a cliton, Garnier also i p. 479) 
cnn oh hale hin ht the a ine ete Ge ath at 
Gaancetong  woile the han. namo for Yung Chang-fo ts wt tho prewent day 


Wa ‘the Vochan of Polo, 
'T Col. Yulo (as above) remarks that they wero evidently distinet from tha 











sukon ot Wedttign: ta wine tear aoi thai a probe 
were a ors tribe ‘within the borders of China, bee 

Fi hago tho sthony of tho "Tube of Pony fr ao to 
stheen : 
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tions used in the map, all elculated by Mr. 


are the observa 


easterly. 
‘The’ 


following 


‘William Elis, of the Greenwich 


- 416 10 
+ Tat 2 16 5N. 
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Mean of Sand N. 





Monsey. 
‘atitode by Meridian Altitudes of San. 


1874. Dee, 20. 


oe 
35 


‘Mean (observation 8. of Zenith only) .. 34 @ 40N. 


ae 
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Snewtdy, 
Latitede by Meridian Alttade 8. of Zenith, 


187. Jan. 2%. Sirius 





* Captain C. George's patent, 





& & ix, 





Keuttung. 3 
Tatitodo by Meridian Altitude S. of Zenith. 
1875, Feb.13. Sirius «=... 


Latitude by Pole Star out of the Meridian. 




















WAM... .. ew 
Mean ofSandN. .. .. 2 52 455. 
Mung-Max. 
Latitude by Meridian Altitude 8. of Zenith. 
1875, Feb.15. Sirius 2. HO A 
Tatitnie by Pole Star out of the Meridian, 
1875, Feb, 15, epee 6 & 
ie xT: = 4 0% 
Mean. so 20 49N, 
MeanofS.andN... .. 2% 0 45 
Nam Kuss 
Latitade by Meridian Altitude & of Zenith. 
1875, Feb. 24. Sirius... - ~ . So om 
Mung-Max. 
Longitude by Lanar Distances 
1678. Feb, 15. Aldebaran Ist wt. Mom... -. 9 10 i5 
ty Aldobaran Sod set Moon B <1 98 14 0 
Ho Regolas tact. Moon W. 5 0 
{i Regulus Qad'eet, Moon W.<. <. 97 38.15 
‘Mean, Moon E.9§° 12° §"._ Moon W. 98° 1° 87", 


‘Concladed Meaa 98° 05° 53°. 


Bama. 

“Magnetic Variation.* 
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1875, Feb. 5. ” 

‘Mean of East snd West = 5° 18%, 
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‘Jan. 28. Obs. Fart of the Meridian 
‘Jan. 80, Obs. Weat of tho Meridian“ 
‘Mean of East and West = 2°. 51. 
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‘Magnetic Variation.* 


STS. Feb. 14. Obs East of the Meridian... 
‘eT. Feb 15. Obs. West of the Meridian <<. 
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Longitude, 
I. By Lunar Distances, 


‘ST, Oct, 22, © Aquilm Ist set, Moon E. 
tyne Aquil Snd get, Moon E. <. 
323) Aldebarn st set,” Moon W. 
M0 ‘Aldebaraa 2ad sat, oon W. 
Ti of'29, = Aquile Int set, Moon E.’<: 
the @ Aquila 2nd set. Moon E, 
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3) Aitthtrn Ittaet’ Moon W.<. 1) 96 14 30 
33) Aldeatan. 2nalet. Moon W. 33 

Moon E. Moon W. Daily Means 
Oc. 22. 8 4 ih & fi 6 & 6 
ak 95 8 45 i i 3s 1 


‘Mean of the Daily Means, 
Long, 96° 9 56” Kast. 


UL By Oceultations of Stars, 
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Norm—Tho last observation, being » reappearance at tho limb, was 
prbaty olservel to fat, thas giving ton largo w lngitade.” Tews makod ne 
Somowhat too lato at tho time of observation: but Mr. Ellis writes" T should 
‘ot recommend the application of any hypothetical enrrection, but talk tho restlt 
fn with tho others as af eqaal value." 
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VIL.—The North-American Boundary from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. By Carrars 8. ANDERSON, 1. 
iéf Astronomer, North-American Boundary Commission. 
[Weod, March 27th, 1876] 


‘Tax international boundary-line between the British possessions 
“in North America and the United States, in the central part of 
the Continent from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
‘tains, was established by treaty in 1818; but more than half a 
century elapsed before the necessity arose for surveying and 
Tarking the boundary-tino on tho ground. | The Red ‘River 
Valley was long ago known to be partly in British and partly 
in United States territory; but in tho early stages of the History 
of the Red River Colony, ull its settlers had come from the 
British side, and no international question arose. ‘The French 
fur-traders penetrating from Lake Superior to tho westward, 
Across a most dificult conntry of lakes, and swamps, and rocky 
had come upon the Red River Volley early in the 
tightecnth ontary, and anust havo realised its great capabilites 
for settlement. ‘The Hudson's Bay Company, advancing. south: 
wards from their headquarters at York Factory on Hudson's 
Bay, by an equally difficult route, had in the early part of this 
contury also reacliod tho prairic-lands of Red River. Tho sole 
object of theso rival Companies was the furstrade, and thay had 
no interest or desire to open up the country for agricultural sot= 
tlement, or to press for a settlement of the question as to the 
[preciso ‘position of tho boundary-tine. Lord Selkitk, a promt. 
nent partner of tho Hudson's Bay Company, on his own ntcounts 
ade a treaty with the Indians, purchased somo of thele lant 
and in 1812 established on it w colony of Suthorland Highe 
andor, whom he imported by way of Hudson's Bay, and ho 
loft thom on tho banks of the Rod River to endure great harde 
ships, which were aggravated by the constant hostilities of the 
rival Fur Companies, who, after carrying on a war of exterme. 
nation with each other for some yours, eventually made peace 
in 1821, and joined in partnership, This union eatisod the cemmn 
route to Lake Superior practically to be abandoned for trade ia 
favour of the more northerly route direct to the seabourd.. ‘The 
Aatter route was available during the months of June nud Jul 
only, and the ship that, annually came from England. wit 
supplies took away the furs. ‘The Red River colonists were, 
therefore, almost cut off from communication with the outale 
World; while it was impossiblo for new sottlers to come into 
the ones unless they were imported by the Hudson's Bay 
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Tn course of time some adventurous traders of the Red River 
Colony explored southwards, following the course of the Red 
erry site soaree, and then erosing the plateau of swaps from 
which the tributaries of the Mississippi and Red River take their 
Tise, came upon the head-waters of the Minnay Sotor, and thus 
prepared the way for developing the natural outlet for the com- 
Prepare ted Tver to St. Paul, at the head of the navigation 
on the Mississippi, and to the then projected terminus of the 
tuilroad system of tho United States. ‘The railrond was soon 
extended northwards across the marshy plateau to the head- 
waters of Red River ; and with these facilities, the emigrants 
Potning to Minnesota, and finding the country to the westward a 
wild, dreary waste unfavourable for settlement, pushed forward 
flown the Hed River Valley and established themselves on the 
fiver-bank towards the frontier. Subsequently, in 1869, on the 
creation of the Dominion of Canada, the territory rights of the 
‘Hudson's Bay Company were sold to the new Dominion, and after 
the peaceful settlement of the rebellion in Red River, by the 
oxpéllition under Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Colony was made 
Province of the new Dominion, and 4 route, available 
the summer only, was opened ‘out at enormous cost thi 
British territory, following generally the old canoo-ronto of the 
Fronch fur-traders, by which emigrants were encouraged by 
the Government to sottle in the new Province. ‘Thus mew 
settlers camo in from the south, and to some extent from the 
east by the new route, and established themselves in the vall 
inthe neighbourhood of the boundary-line. | Near this suj 
locality, some twenty years ago, the Hudson's Bay Company had 
established a trading-post, whore the Chippeway Indians, tiving 
‘and hunting near the lakes to the south and cast, traded thetr 
fars. It was contended by tho United States authorities that 
the Hudson's Bay Company's trading-post was on the American 
sside of the line, and this contested pomt remained in abeyance 
till the British and United States Governments agreed to 
appoint a Joint Commission to settle the matter, and at the 
sume time to complote the demarcation of the boundary-line 
across the continent, from the point at the north-west comer 
Of-the Lake of tho Woods established in 1825 (Qh western 
Fost, point agreed to between tho two Governments under 
‘the 7th Article of the Treaty of Ghent), to the summit of 
tho Rocky Mountains, tho westernmost, point agreed to and 
established fourteen years ago under the Oregon ‘Treaty of 
the 15th of June, 1846. ‘The interval of boundary thus re- 
maining undefined comprised about 900 miles of frontier line 






































in the central portion of the Continent, and, in the words of 
‘the treaty, this portion of the boundary was to be “A line 
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wa from the most north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods along the 49¢h parallel of north latitude; or, if the said 
point should not be on the 49th parallel of north latitnde, 
then, that a lino drawn front the suid point, north: or south az 
the case may be, until the said line shall “intersect the said 
rallel of north iatitudo, and from the point of such intersection 
lue west, along and with the said parallel, shall be the line of 
demarcation between the territories of Her Britannic Majesty. 
and those of the United States from the Lake of the Woods to 
‘the Rocky Mountains.” 2 
fe the ath of Fe, 1872, tho British Commission was 
inted, consisting of Major Cameron,’ n.s., Commissioner; 
paniice, AE, Chiel Astronomer? Capiatn Feathers 
hiaugh and Lieutenant Galwey, of the Royal Engineers, Assistant 
Astronomers; Captain Ward, nx.,Secrotary. Lieutenant Rowe, 
HB, was subsequently appointed to the Commission as Sure 
Neying Officer. Forty-four of the Royal Engineers wero spe 
ially selected and detailed for duty with the Expedition; end 
contingent of surveyors and aisistants was appointed. by 
the Dominion of Canada, as well as Dr. Bungoss, Surgeon; Mz, 
Boswell, Veterinary Surgeon ; and Mr, G. M. Dawson, Geolo. 
gist. As soon as the Commission was appointed, the Commis. 
Sioner and Secretary started at onee for Canada, where all 
orlinary stores and provisions were purehased and forwarded to 
Bed River. In onder to ascertain and mack: Aad international 
boundary with tho greatest possible accuracy, it was eonaidered 
necessary to provide the best class of portable instruments ther 
gull bo cantata and with the advico of the Astronomer 
Royal, under yhom tho officers were instructed in the spect 
uties required of them, the specification for such instrafsente 
8 were best adapted for the work was prepared, and the whole 
order was entrusted to Messrs, Troughton and Simms, who with 
the greatest skill and energy applied the whole oftheir staff to 
we execution of the order. AS:soon as tho equipment aml 
att wero complete the offcers,and_ detachment of the Royal 
Engincors left Liverpool on the 22nd of August, 1872, with fhe 
Special stores and instruments requited for the xpediton: 
Quebec and the Canadian Lakes, the party 
Daler, by permission of tho United States authcrities ors 
Duluth, on the westem shore of Lake Superior, thveh wey 
Siete ct Minnosota by rail, to the hiad-waters of Red itivers 
thenee, partly by marehing und parth by river-transport, reached 
the fronticr at Pembina on the 20th of September. Here the 
Sod nea, of Canadian officers and employds reported for duty, 
and heto the Commission appointed by the United Staves atg 
alto assembled in readiness to commence jpintly tact 
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and surveying operations, ‘The season was already well ad- 
‘vanced, aid tho first experience of the, Joint Commission in 
amp on the Red River Prairie was a Violent snowstorm, from 
the north-west, which raged with great violence for three days, 
and greatly delayed field-operations. ‘The settlers foretold. that 
this was the er of fine autumn weather, which proved to 
be the case; for during the succeeding month bright and genial 
‘weather prevailed with a sultry, and motionless state of 
the atmosphere, popularly known throughout Canada a8 the 
Tndion sursmer,’ iho position of tho boundary-line at, Red 
River was carefully determined independently by astronomical 
‘bservations taken by the tvo Commissions, and the results 
differed by 32 feet, or about one-third of a second of latitude.* 
‘This difference was halved, and the position of the boundary- 
line, as then agreed to confirmed the rough’observations that 
had been previously taken by Captain Pallisor and others. “The 
Principal point now settled was, that, the Hudson's Bay Com- 
V2 trading-post, the territorial position of which had. been 
lisputed, was ascertained to be 200 yards within British ter- 
ritory. In order to take advantage of the open weather that 
might be expected during the month of October, three astrono- 
ical parties were organised by the British Commission, and 
‘two of them proceeded to the Lake of the Woods, to commence 
operations there in concert with the United States Commission ; 
and the third party commenced work at, an intermediate point 
‘on the boundary between Red iver ‘and the Lake of the 
Woods. 
A difficulty presented itself at the outset, as to the exact 
ition of the north-west point of the Lake of the Wools, 
letermined by a former Joint Commission in 1826, being the 
terminal point of the operations under that Commission, and 
the initial point of the work of the present Commission. ‘The 
point was described as being in a swamp, and there being 
ho firm ground in the neighbourhood a pyramid of logs was. 
‘constructed about a mile south of the spot, at an exact speci 
distance from the point, which the Commissioners in 1826 had 
eed upon. as the north-west corner of the Lake of the Woods. 
Ul traces of this wooden pyramid had disappeared, but the tra- 
ditions of its construction were fresh in the memory of the - 
Tndinns, and guided by the directions of an old man of the 
Chippewa tribe, some younger members of the tribe indicated 
‘a spot, then 18 inches under water in the swamp of the district, 
from which spot an oaken log was dug up, and the impression 














* "Tho method of working and the boundary-lino is explalned in tho 
‘working and marking 
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of a frame in the marsh was noticed, such as would have been 
made by a pyramid of logs. We were further aided in our 
investigation by some additional particulars communicated by 
‘Mr, Barclay, the British Commissioner of 1826, who, I am hay 

to say, is still alive; and, though at an advanced age of uearly 
90 years, retained wonderful recollection of the circumstances 
‘connected with the questions now referred to him. An inde- 
pendent Snvestigation from our own observations and measure 
ments indicated the restored site of the old pyramid only 400 
fect distant from the Indians’ site. This extraordinary coinci~ 
dence left no reasonable doubt that we had found the old site, 
and the Indians’ spot was accordingly adopted, and served as 
tho starting-point of the operations of the new Commission. 
‘The north-west corner of the Lake of the Woods was re- 
established and found to occur in « grassy marsh covered by 
8 to 4 feet of water. ‘The international boundary-line, starti 
from the north-west point of the Lake, follows by the terms of 
the treaty a due-south lino for 26 miles to its intersection 
with tho 49th parallel in the open water of the lake, 

For the first 16 miles tho line ents off a promontory of the 
western shoro of the Bay, passing over a continuous swamp 
‘more or less wooded. In the northerly portion of the line the 
timber is dense, consis of birch’and tamarac a species. 
of larch, and a great entanglement of fallen timber covers: 
4 treacherous swamp, having in bare places a mossy surface 
which bid way under foot, and underneath is mite and 
water of varying depth, ‘Tho cutting and surveying of this 
Tine was attended with considerable ip and difficulty, 
camp equipage and proviions being transported on men’s backs, 
and for this service, as well us for clearing the line, Indians were 
‘employed. The natives of the Lake of the Woods are most 
i lent, and little inclined or physically able for continuous 
hard work, It became necessary to humour them a little to 
pevext them abandoning a work which necessitated their 

ing knee-deep in mud all day. "The great talker of the. iY, 
Pho Js well known throughout tho country, began by a (great 

and very soon disubled himself with his own’ axe, and 
eventually settled down as the cook of the party. He was famous 
for the extraordinary load of miscellaneous baggage that he 
could collect into one bundle and carry on his back, with the 
Portage straps across his forehead, and jump from log to log, 
‘when shifting camp down the cutting, The Todians would on 
‘work on the condition that I would take care of their wives rat 
families during their absence. ‘Twelve or fourteen families ae~ 
Giidinely arived and set up their lodges close to the Observatory 
‘Camp, and an occasional issue to them of a little flour and bacon. 
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‘was equally divided among their number, and used with sur- 
prising economy. After living almost entirely on moose-meat 
and a few roota, they have an indescribable craving for flour, 
Daring the progress of the work the frost set in on the 8th of 
November, and travelling through the swamps became easier, 
thoagh an early fall of snow provented the swamps from freeing, 
and the continued to be treacherous till the snow along 
the travelled trail had become well consolidated by constant foot 
frac, “Tho duesouth Lino passes almost invisibly from swamp 
into the open lake, the timber, bocoming more and more stunted, 
‘merging into willow-bushes and coarse reedy grass. The actual 
Take-shore was indicated by a sandy beach, on which « few 
willows led for existence; and the surf which had beaten 
violently on tho beach during the prevalence of southerly winds 
had now become frozen into most fantastic forms, and the 
floating ice which had been drifted to land was packed and 
consolidated in a ragged and confused mass, which extended 
for some distanco into the lake, and was merged at last into 
the reguler ey covering which now held ho euruco of th Inko 
fast, Toland from the beach, w belt of open marsh, fully a anilo 
in width, had become coatod ‘with glare ice, 2 feet in thiokness, 
and this ice, which had formed under more peaceful conditions 
than that in the open lake, was as clear ns erystal and strangely: 
beautiful. In striking contrast with tho iey desolation of the 
soone, tho Tndians, on finding that their work was at an end, 
ran forward with wild joy, shouting, and enjoying the frequent 
falls that thoy mot with in rushing thoughtlessly over the ice, 
Ail they arzived at the beact-ine, whore an imposing Magstall 
Was set up. Just at this time a snowstorm, which had been 
threatening from the southward, came up with great fury, and, 
With a temperature below zero, everyone was compelled to cover 
Iiis faco; and the retreat to tho shéltored cutting in the woods 
was almost cut off by the severity of the storm. ‘The true 
direction in which the men had to travel was only ensured by 
ranging the men in line, and prolonging the line of travel by 
ool og Pa ‘on those in rear, who were not allowed to moyo 
forward till the foremost ones were placed in line. 

‘The boundary-line continues southerly for 10 miles across 
the bee lake, and intersects the 49th’ parallel at a spot in 
the where the soundings showed 80 feet of water. Pro- 

then due west for 6 miles, the boundary-line inter- 
sects the western shore of the lake, at, which point a series 
of observations was taken by the Joint Commission on a little 
andy ridge, whero o fow poplars were found, anda dey. spot 

encampment. Close by, a small and indeper 
‘band of Indians was established, who cultivated some small 
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patches of and, and owned a few cows, the only remaining 
evidences of the eivilising influence of the early French traders 
who settled at the Lake of the Woods a contury before, the 
conquest, and of whom some faint. traditions were told to Sir 
‘Alexander MeKenzie, on his first visit to the Lake of the Woods, 
in 1789. ‘The thriving trade which appears to have existed at 
Aho Lake of the Woods in far and heres in the time of the 
French traders, 200 years ago, has now almost ceased, partly: on 
‘account of the supply having been reduced, and parily by the 
diminution by war and smallpox in the number of Indians now 
residing on the lakeshore. Sir A. MeKenzie alludes, in 1789, 
tothe Lake of the Wood as being remarkable in consequence 
of the Americans having named it as the spot from which 
4 line of boundary between them and British America was to 
run west until it struck the Mississippi, which, however, he says, 
never can happen, as proved by Mz. ‘Thompson, Astronomer 
to the North-West Company, who was sent expressly in 1798 to 
examine the ground, and reported that the northernmost waters 
of the Mississippi and one. of its tributaries, the Missouri, lie 
altogether south of a line drawn due west from tha north-west 
eomer of the Lake of the Woods. Although this gentleman 
reported that the north-west comer of the Lake of the Woods 
was in lat, 49° 85, and the northernmost bend of the Missouri 
in 7? 82 the actual boundary-line was directed by the Com- 
missioners on the 20th of October, 1818, to follow a meridian line 
due north or dus. south from the north-west corner of the lake 
to the 49th parallel (although a due-south course was indicated 
by Mr, Thompson's observations), thence westward along. that 
parallel to the Rocky Mountains; and the same line of latitude 
(49°) was adopted that the Hudson's Bay Company had sng- 
gested in 1714 to tho French Government asthe loundaryline 
tween the territories of the British and French traders, who 
it was expected might come into collision with each other, 
when pushing forward their trade into. the interior of the 
othe a f the 49th paral 
he initial point of the 49th parallel at the Lake of the 
‘Woods’ western shore was marked on the ground by the Joint 
Commission of British and United States officers in November, 
1872, where after an elaborate series of observations by both Com. 
missions, the independent results when staked out on the ground 
showed an overlap of territory of 29 feet, and this was most 
amicably halved, and the intermediate point. agreed to as the 
initial point on land of the boundary-line, ‘The further survey 
nd marking of the line westerly, over 90 miles of country 
intervening between the Lake of the Woods and the Red River, 
‘was accomplished during the winter of 1872-73, by astronomical 
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parties working from both sides. ‘This region had hitherto been 
‘a terra is r, unexplored by white men; and described by 
the Indians as a vast and treacherous swamp, tho freezing of 
which was retarded by the overlying snow. ‘Thos swamps were 
found to be quite impassable for wheeled vehicles or pack-horses 
uring the open season; but by making a detour from Red 
River towards the south for 25 miles, access was obtained to a 
Point on the boundary, 67 miles west of Red River. From this 

int progress in either an east or west direction was impeded 

‘swamp, and the work was continued with much difficulty till 
winter set in and the surface of the swamps gradually froze. As 
the winter advanced and the snow inereased in depth, the working, 
parties were supplied with leather clothing and extra buflalo~ 
robes, and the men acquired readily the uso of snow-shoes, while 
the transport of stores and provisions to the most advanced parties 
‘was accomplished by dog-trains. Although it was generally 
supposed that as soon as winter set in, field operations would 
necessarily be suspended, it was found that the advent of the 
frost afforded the greatest assistance to the work, for both men 
sand transport aninals were spared tho excessive fatigue of 
working through the unfrozen swamps, It was soon ascer- 
tained, too, that the winter was the only time in which the 
eountry between Red River and the Lake of the Woods could 
bo surveyed, as the swamps were almost continuous, and only 
intersected at intervals by belts of timber. Although the eold 
‘vas at times intense, the thermometer often showing 40° below 
zero, and on one oceasion 51° below zero, the working. parties 
were for the most part protected in camp by the woods, and as 
Jong us the air was still, no great discomfort was experienced. 
‘The least wind, however, caused much suffering and many 
frost-bites, In using the astronomical instruments, care ha‘ to 
be taken not to touch the metal of the instrument with the 
bare hand, ‘The observer would occasionally find his eyelid 
frozen to th eye-pieeo of tho instrument, asexperioncod by tho 
Russian officers in Siberia, While on the march in a cold wind, 
the traveller would frequently find his eyelids for the moment 
frozen together. A severe snowstorm swept over the country 
on the 7th, Sth, and 9th of January, 1873, causing great loss of 

f in Minnesota, farmers with their families being caught when 
driving in sleighs, attempting journeys of a few miles from 
neighbouring houses. I hve a vivid rocollection of tho storm, 
in consequence of being out in the open country at the time 
trayelling on snow-shoes, in company with two attendants, and 
4 dog-irain carrying blankets and provisions. ‘The dogs were 
stung ¢o pitilesely in their eyes and ears by the drifting snow, that 
it was impossible to gat them to face it; and they continually 
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led over and buried their heads in the snow. Shelter was at 
Meets fous tn x nal! heed ot lars, and we kept body 
aod soul togethor by budding odd a fice which wee kept 
going for about eighteen hours, when want of food compelled 
us to continue our journey. ‘The next day we reached an Indian 
camp, where we were most kindly received and eared for. ‘The 
last part of the journey was across the open lake, and the direc 
tion of travel eould ouly bo kept by ranning in the teeth of the 
orm, which happened to bo as” good as @ compnas-conse, 
Nothing could have made the dogs travel at the last, except 
their wonderful sagacity in. discovering by scent that there was 
fan Indian camp in front of them, although they had still somo 
miles to go before reaching it, Not tho loast distressing trouble 
was having one's faco stifled by a maufllon, which sor’ beets 
frozon solid to tho fuce and beard by the moisture of breathing. 
Tt thus became necessary, after u few hours’ travel, to halt andl 
if possible to get into shelter, and make a fio and thaw out one's 
faco, to provent suffocation, ‘This storm caught ull the working 
parties of the British Commission at different points whore they. 
happened to be at the timo, but fortunately cansed no lows of 
life. ‘Two of our men who wero out at tho timo, driving  pait 
of horses in a sleigh and carrying supplios, wero eanght inthe 
open prairie, and, being unablé to procoed or go back, they lay 
in the bottom of the sleigh for two days and nfights, and wero at 
list rescued without having suffered permanent injury, Thott 
horses, which nd hoen let loose, found their way ‘back to, the 
Point from which they hnd started, and thus gave the alarre 
which caused the despatch of reliet'to the sufferers. Although 
ly 

















the prevailing weather during the wintor months was clon 

nd ‘stormy, there were occasional days and nights of eloa 
weather and motionless atmosphere; on thes occasions the 
thermometer would show the greatest degroo af cold, and in the 
woods one andible evidence of the intonsity of the cold. way 
ceasioned by the freezing of the sap in the tranks and branchos 
of the trees, and the consequent bursting of the bark with 
report. like pistol-shots. ‘This chorus would continuo threugle 
the night, and the frequeney and violence of the reports would 
afford « good comparative measure of the cold. On'theso clear 
Pights tho auroras were most brillant, vapomlike and yet pore 
fectly transparent, 40 that even tho aa stars ould be Hig 





seen through the illuminated mist, One of the 
that I witnessed formed a canopy in thé zenith, and shot out on all 
Hides tovard tho lorson radial flashes of light ever von 
length and breadth, now advancing, now retreatin, in’ ri 
‘olving view, and lighting up tho hexvens with the gov of ecuy 
a 
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‘The result of the first winter's operations was the completion 
of the work between the Lake of the Woods and Red 
River, the work having been continued uninterruptedly in the 
fic from tho day of eur arrival in September tl Sed April, 
when the breaking up of the winter and the thawing of the 
swamps would have rendered operations in those districts impos- 
sible, The whole of this section of the work was completed, 
however, in good time, as well as a topographical survey of the 
country for 6 miles north of the boundary, by which the position 
of all important features such as rivers, lakes, and ridges was 
fixed with reference to the boundary-line. Early in April the 
whole of the British Commission was collected nt Red River 
‘and comfortably housed in quarters which had been specially. 
built for us during the winter, The quarters consisted of 
eighteen wooden buildings, capable of accommodating eloven 
oflcon, soventy-eght mony and ane, hundred and seventy. four 
hoes oF exon. They wero built by contract and completed 

ithin two months of the date of cominencing them. Although 
the season had been most trying to the transport-animals, prin- 
cipally on account of our being unable to transport sufiicient 
quantities of hay for their sustenance, the officers and men 
‘enjoyed good health, and only a few cases of serious illness 
ocurred, 

During the winter of 1872, advantage was taken of a line of 
telograph connecting the Red River Settlement with the United 
States to exchange telegraphic signals for the determination 
of the difference of longitude between our observatory camp 
At Red River and the United States observatory at Chicago. 
Nine hundred miles of wire were placed in continuous ciro 
‘and instantaneous comparisons of the local time at the two ends 
‘Wore made on five successive nights, simultaneous with observa 
tionsfof the stars for determination of local time nt each place, 
Tnmidwintor the insulation of the wires was perfect, and this Lon 
circuit was worked without difiiculty ; though great trouble an 
‘annoyance was oceasioned by the clerks at the numerous intor= 
‘mediate stations fighting on the wire, that i, trying to send simul- 

‘messages when only one message at a time was practicable, 
and they occasionally sont me abusive messages for occupying 
the wire with what appeared to them nonsense. The observations 
Were fortunately completed before tho great snow-storm, already 
alladed to, which wept down. hundreds of miles of posts and 
wires, and destroyed telegraphic communication for two months 
8 effectually as if it had baen done by the scouts of an invading 
army, ‘The correct position of the crossing of the boundary-lino 
at Red River was now determined in absolute latitude and 
longitude, the former by duplicated observations of the Joint 
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ission giving independent results differing by 32 feet 
Berpiovatecy sist sat the'logitnde doretattad ies 
probable error of less than 100 yards with reference to the 
‘meridian of Chicago, which had previously been connected with 
Greenwich. ‘This result will be of the greatest possible impor- 
tance in the future, as it will be the starting-point of all surveys 
in tho central portion of the continent where the accurate 
ical position of important points had hitherto hen ao 

Eitds Snown, tbat the old cficial wipe showing the northcwert 
nt of the Lake of the Woods had an error of 4} miles in 
finde, This might have been expected from the means at 
the disposal of the surveyors when the survey was made fifty 


ears 
Cai dha: beeaking up. of the winter, thero’var an. intyal 
of about six weeks in which no ficld operations could be un+ 
dertaken, in consequence of the whole countty being flooded by 
tho rapid melting of tho snow; and vogetation made little or 
no progress till tho middle of May, by which time nightefrosts 
became loss frequent. At that season one warm day and one 
‘warm night following were sufficient to make the whole surface 
of tho prairie green with new vogetation springing into life, and at 
tho same time mosquitoes began to swarm in myriads, and cone 
tinned to increase in numbers and ferocity a8 the spring ad 
vanced, During the six weeks’ cossation from active work much 
Preparation was needed for the operations of the ensuing season, 
inorder tomake the most of the short summer season of about 
five months, arrangements were made to distribute the workin 
ies simultancously over about 90 miles of boundary, am 
Attack the work at several points at once, ‘To do this advan= 
tageoualy, it became of the utmost importance that the country 
should be well explored and reconnoitred, in order that no delay 
should occur to the several parties proceeding at onco-to take up 
the work at convenient points. ‘This work was necomplishd by & 
Teconnaissance party, consisting of thirty scouts selected from 
the Red River balt-breeds, They were saotated on their own 
ponies, and armed with Spencer carbines. ‘The scouts wore 
Rigutly ‘equipped, and were accompanied by an officer by whom 
the necessary astronomical observations were made for latitude 
and longitude, and by whom a reconnaissance map of the 
eountry was prepared showing all important features, ‘Tho 
best route for travel was also marked out, the most guitable 
aod noted for halts and encampment, and depét sites selected 
Storing and distributing supplies, ‘The approximate position 
of the boundary-line at points where more acarato cbeetpatione 
Were to be taken was also marked, so that the astronomical par- 
ties were able at once to proceed fo their destination aud. set up 
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their fixed observatory instruments within ono hundred. yards 
of the boundary-line, and subsequently measure north or south 
to the exact position of the 49th 1 when the final result 
. the observations and eines was known. The rea 

reconnaissance party was thus important, as it greatly fueili- 
faled and expedited the eubsequant pperatcos, 

‘Of the country to the westward of Red River little or 
nothing was known. ‘The fine alluvial prairie of the Red River 
Valley was found to extend for 35 miles to the westward, and 
then to be bounded by the fist Prairie Steppe ealled Pembina 
Mountain, an ancient shore-line which was conspicuous for 
many miles beforo reaching it from tho eastward, as an un= 
broken blue ridge with elevated table-land beyond. This. 
proved to be wooded with a small though dense growth of 
poplar, and the boundary-lino passing through 8 miles of 
Pgh ground, came npn the, gorge of the Pembina, River, 
which flows in a deep ravine 390 feet below ws Gestree 

7 i 





nd 3 miles in width from summit to summi 
trict during the month of Juno 1873 the loc 
hatched in swarms, and in sunny situations, especi 
logs of fallen. trees, they were most abundant. "1 
were only in the crawling stage at that time, but lator on they 
Took flight and completely devastated the crops in the 
River Valley, In consequence of the ground being very much 
broken at: tho boundary-lino in Pembina Mountain, the lino of 
travel for heavy waggons was diverted 8 miles to:the north, whero 
the river was found to bo fordablo when the waters woro at their 
inary summer-level. On passing this ravine an ascent is 
mado to the upper plateau and to the commencement of the 
eat plains which extend i, ome vast expan, mero. Toss 
roken, to tho baso of the Rocky Mountains, 700 miles distant. 
~ Bho grat plans resemble «land se, sometimes perfectly level, 
at other times abounding in hillocks and und ground, 
‘and occasional prominences rising 30 or 40 feet above the 
fenoral level of the plain are tet with, from which a panoramic 
View can be obtained to the horizon’ 10 or 12 miles distant. 
From theso elevations the vastness and solitude of the plains 
can bo seen and realised, A clayey soi with some admixture 
sand, supports a stunted growth of prairie-grass growing in 
francheg, eattin every direation across tho plain Tslotesoe 
or old pathways are distinctly marked, and in many places the 
b skulls and bones of the buffalo are scattered about, 
in evidence of the vast numbers that must formerly have grazed 
yer the ground, and of the wholesale slaughter that has practi- 
cally exterminated thom in this section of country. ‘Tho only 
signs of life that attract the traveller's attention are the innu- 
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memble badger-holes by which the plain is honeyeombed, and 
‘the soil is frequently found to be newly disturb by:Wheas a+ 
defatigable animals, as if they were attempting to bar the pro- 
gress of the rider by countless and treacherous pitfalls. In 
ing to the westward on the boundary-line, the first sec 
tion of the Great Plains is found to be 70 miles in width ; over 
this area there is, in common with the whole tract of plain in 
‘the central part of the continent, no rainfall during the summer 
months except from passing thunderstorms, and the growth of 
the seant prairi during the months of May and Jung is 
Illogether dependent on the moisture derived from the melting 
of the winter snow; the snow-water collecting in hollows forms 
pools which supply moisture for some weeks during the early 
Summer to the adjoining soil. But for this circumstance the 
excessive heat of the sun during the month of June, and the 
want of rain would convert the prairie surface into n sterile 
waste, Patches of good grazing-ground can bo found in all 
Airections ; but, in consequonce of the want of rain and tho exe 
posure of this area of plain to the cutting winds from the north- 
West, and the frequoncy of night-frosts during the summer over 
the country here elevated 2000 feot above the lovel of the sea, 
tho ail no ited for the growth of cereals, but thoro will 
xya bo good pasture, tho value of which has’ beon proved by 
resence of the buffalo in former times, ‘The short grasa 
that comes to maturity in the moist hollows and undulations of 
tho plain is most nutritios, and grazing animals would fatten 
‘on it rapidly, were it not for the incessant mosquito plaguo which 
drives even tho domesticated animals almost. wild, and. keeps 
tho strong ones poor, while tho weaker ones fall away and ditt 
they aro put to any kind of work, Daring the heat of the day 
the mosquitoes become torpid, and there is Tull for afew hours, 
when the horses and oxen can grazo anil rest in peace. 

After crossing the 70 miles of plain levelled by the geoat drift 
ia former ages, whieh hasleft great boulders of granite and lime 
stono stranded in all directions, a curious elevated and thickh 
Wooded district occurs, extending for 34 miles along the boune 
dary, and this feature, known as Turtle Mountain, from its shapo 
fs fcen in the distance against the sky-lino resembling. in ap. 
Bearance the head and body of a turtle, commencing in, United 

tates territory, protrudes for 8 miles across tho line ¢nto Brith 
territory, where the principal portion of the wood ovonrs in 
Gansequence of having a northern exposure, ‘The wood is ecielly 
Poplar, but oak and whito birch with ashleayed maple are also 
found, and some of the poplar-trees in sheltored places aro 2 feet 
indiameter. The interior of the mountain abounds in lakes 
‘and swamps, so large and numerous that the Indians wero of 
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jon that we should fail in our attempt to survey and mark 

Voundary in a continuous line across the mountain. ‘The 
difficulties pointed out by the Indians were not exaggerated ; for 
it tormed out that the boundary, in ite course of 5 miles in 
‘Turtle Mountain, crossed sixty-five pieces of water, of which 
twenty-five are true Inkes with gravelly shores, necessitating 
survey by triangulation instead of the ordinary method by direct 
chaining, ‘The tharshes supported a permanent crop of wild 
etches on which the horses fattene’ rapidly, and the water, 
though stagnant, was genorally good. A party of British sur- 
veyors and axemen was occupied during the whole summer 
eason of 1878 in tracing the boundary through the mountain 
for 24 miles from the castwanl, when's junction was effected 
with a working party of the United States who had entered the 
mountain from the west, and marked the boundary-line east- 
ward for 10 miles, when further progress from that side was 
barred at tho time by a large lake more than a mile across, and 
extending for some miles into British and United States torri- 
tory. ‘The vivid greennoss of the woods and the solitude of 
theso well-sheltered lakes made many parts of the mountain 
singularly beautiful, and the melancholy cries of the loon, or 
northern diver, alone disturbed the peacofulness of the scene. 
Many red deor and bears are found in tho mountain, and are 
hunted by a few families of the Sioux Indians, who, though 
belonging properly to the United States side, have taken ret 
on the British side sinco 1861, when they declared war with 
United States by massacring nearly all tho American settlers 
in the upper portion of the Red River Valley. ‘These Indians 
now earry on a good trade in furs, which are exchanged at the 
Fort Garry Settlement for ammunition, guns, or articles of 
clothing, ‘This district of Turtle Mountain will be invaluable 
to settlers in the future, furnishing, as it does, an ample supply 
of wood for building: and fuel purposes, and wintering ground 
for stock, while the adjacent plains will servo as grazing ground 
during, tho summer. “During the operations of the Boundary 
‘Commission a depot was kept up here for storing supplies, a1 
‘a large store-house ‘oustioted of poplar logs, in which the 
eare-takers lived during the winter months. Communication 
with the headquarters at Red River was somewhat precarious at 
that season except by dog-trains, but the more northerly settle- 
‘ments on Red River are of easier access in consequence of inter- 
‘yening strips of timber, where travelling in winter would be less 
dangerous than crossing the 70 miles of open prairie imme- 
Gintely to the eastward. ‘The effect of the wooded area of Turtle 
Mountain was very marked in attracting rainfall from the clouds, 
while the surrounding plain suffered from continued drought. 
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The thunderstorms, especially, seemed to discharge themselves 
hete with ferble violence, and the lightoing appeared in balls 
of fire flying into the ground, and in such quiek succession of 
flashes that at night the air seemed to be continuously illu 
Gitonted: On the hottest days there. would, bo. occasional hail 
‘storms, with hail-stones as large as the eggs of a bantam fowl, 
cansing at once a consternation and stampede among the horses. 
‘When encamped in the open plain, the hurricane that accom= 
‘panies the thunderstorm frequently lays low every tent in the 
¢amp, while the plain for the time is converted into a vast lake. 
Tin the cone of halfan-hour every eymaptom of tho stam will 
have disappeared, and the mosquitoes will have renewed their 
‘attacks fleroer than before. 

‘Tho great plains continue’ beyond Turtle Mountain for 188 
niles a an average elevation of 2000 fot abovo the sea; the 
only breaks that occur in the monotony of the scene are occa 
sioned by the Souris River, which, in iis meandering across the 
plain, has cut out a valley of varying width from I to 2 miles, 
‘and a depth of 150 feet below the plain. In the shelter thus 
afforded some timber grows on the bank of the stream, and 
‘there is an abundance of good pasture at all seasons, The 
‘operations of the Joint Commission in this portion of the work 
‘were greatly assisted by this valley, which crossed and recrossed 
the onndaty several times, and alvays afforded good exmping- 
ieane_At one pint in the Sours Valloy, nea the ounary- 

eceur some remarkable rocks, known as Les Roches 
Percées, which have long been objects of superstition and 
‘veneration by the Indians. A soft: sandstone, which underlies 
a capping of harder stone, has weathered into most curious 
figures, some castellated, und the whole series presents. the 
appearance of ruined dwellings, which the Indans believe them 
to be. ‘The soft rock bears in many places rude Indian earvinses 
jad ie = other animals. a 5 
io difficulty was experienced in tracing the boundary-line 
continously across the ‘Great Plaing, but the comient wi 
freatly delayed surveying operations during the day; for over 
whole surface the air was in continual agitation, and 
{looking through the telescope at a distant flagta! it wns 
seen todanco with persistent contortions, and no observations 
to terrestrial objects could be made from point to point with 
aceuracy, excopt in the early moming or lato in the evenings 
Unhappily, when the flagstaves were at rest tho mosquitoes 
ore mos activo, and altogethor tho observes had not an easy 
ie gen rel of the plain is not di t0 
tls west of Turdo Mountain, but a warming ot es ay 


in the character of the country was given by a low-lying ridge. 
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bomnding the distant horizon to the westward, forming a 
{Satine ote lan-oon ath tn is doctors 
becomes Jess and less defined as one approaches it, is the Great 
Cotean of the Missouri, and is one of the most important fea 
‘tures of the western plains. It is the second prairie steppe of 
the North-American Continent, and crosses the country 
north-west to south-east. ‘This cotean or prairie steppe leads: 
toa very remarkable plateau, of an average clevation of 2250 
feet above the sea, which is broken up in a succession of ridges, 
yalleys, and basins, presenting in section a very broken and 
irregular profile. ‘The boundary-line for 50 miles crosses the 
Great Coteau district, and over the whole of this distanee there 
is no well-defined ridge or water-course, but the same confused. 
monotony of ridges and hollows. ‘Those are suoceeded, as one, 
travels westerly, by a more undulating country, in which 
alkatine Inkes occur; and as the waters evaporate during the 
summer, a white saline deposit remains on the shore-line, which 
‘contrasts strikingly with the Salicornia, a crimson plant which 
fringes the salt lakes, and at once marks their brackish cha 
raster, The chain of salt-lakes extends in almost an east 
and west direction for 15 miles, and over the whole of this 
istrict, including the Great Coteau, the waters have no outlet 
tothe ocean. We are thus in the central water-parting of the 
continent ; for the waters we have left behind us find their way 
by the Red River into the Hudson's Bay, while the ravines 
that are now opening out to view towards the west drain south= 
wards to the Missouri, and find their way to the Gulf of 
Mexico, A great change is now observable in the topographical 
features; owing to the nature of the soil, which is of clay and 
very friable, denudation proceeds very rapidly during the short 
period that the soil is saturated with the snow-water, and the 
valley aro often seurped by deep and almort wort sides 
which in many places become baked by the heat of the sun 
and resemble retaining walls, The peaks and ridges of the 
clay-hills are weathered into most varied forms, some turret 
shaped, others conical, and in many instances the peaks and 
ridges are capped by a natural brick material, burnt toa red 
colour by the combustion of the beds of lignite or tertiary coal 
which are scattered through this clay formation. ‘The. soil is 
unable to support vegetation, and this rugged and desolate 
which somewhat resembles the wilderness of Judea, is 
called by the half-breed hunters Les muuvaises Terres.” Though 
the principal portion of this semi-desert occurs on the United 
States side of the boundary, a wedged-shaped area protrades 
into British. territory, measuring 
7 of longitude, or about 320 miles, and tapering off norte 
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wards to a point near the Great Elbow of the Saskatchewan 
25 north of the Line. In the central portion of this triangular 
district the platean has on its north side a few sheltered ravines 
fining small groves of poplar, and in the country falling 
towards the north, being Tea broken, some good posture ie 
found. ‘This locality, which is of very limited urea, probably. 
SGequare miles in all was fora few years the winter resdence of 
about £0 families of half-breed hunters, who, though originally 
belonging to the Red River Settlement, 25 days’ journey to 
eastward, wore forced by the migration of the buffalo to travel 
so far westerly in pursuit, that they were unable to retum to 
Red River, and have consequently abandoned their old home, 
and haye established their winter-quarters nearer the bufialo- 
ountry. ‘Thi ste, known as Woody Mountain, hed boen visited 
by many of the old half-breeds of Red River, and thongh it was 
to be in British territory, it does not appear to have 
been visited by any travellers competent to determine its geo- 
jeal position. Tt was consequently a matter of the greatest 
Falue and importance that the reconnaissance party of the British 
(Gomnrission uring the summer season of 1878 wero able to posh 
80 far to the westward as to discover the position of this oasis 
fn the middle of the semi-desert, and but for the happy accident 
of meeting a party of Sioux Indians who said that. they had 
just come from a hunters’ encampment w long day's joumney to 
the northward, this site would not have been discovered that 
season, for it lay 25 miles north of the boundary-line, concealed 
among the ravines on tho reverse or north side of the plateat, 
Gf viich the eouthern ‘cscarpment only had been ‘ekplored, 
farther progress northward having been arrested at the time 
By the equinoctinl snow-storms, which left. 18 inches of snow 
on the high gromd, and completely filled up the vall 
@rifts, ‘The back track of the Sionx Indians was followed 
through the snow for 25 miles northward acroes the plateau, 
where the reflected glare of the snow was 60 great as to cause 
all the reconnaisance party to be more or less affected with 
snow-blindness. ‘The rude and desolate huts of the half-breed 
hunters were found in some sheltered ravines, and, with ono or 
‘two exceptions, all the fumilics were absent in the direction of 
the ‘Mountains for the autumn buffulo-hunt. A few 
Ihours' detention at this place, and the good fortune of a bright, 
sunny morning, sufficed to determine the latitude and longitude: 
of this favourable spot, which was found to be 22 miles north of 
the boundary and 416 miles due west of the Red River. Tt was 
found from its position and natural advantages of wood, water, and 
pool asture, to be admirably snited for a depot «ite from which 
‘Boundary Comission oSuld complete the marking of the 
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to the Rocky Mountains in another season. ‘The 
etemmbece well adyanced—for it was now the Sth of October— 
‘previous agreement surveying operations were suspended for 
'¢ yeat,and a general retreat towards Red River was ordered + 
408° miles of boundary having been continuously. surveyed 
‘and marked by the Joint Commission during the four and.a half 
‘months of the summer season, and at the same time a map was 
made by the British Commission of a belt of country through- 
‘out, for an average distance of 6 miles north of the boundary. 
‘The latter part of the autumn season had not passed without 
‘one or two incidents worthy of record. ‘The heat of the sun 
‘and the excessive drought during the summer had completely 
parched the prairie-grass, and the soil was fissured in all di- 
ections. Although the greatest vigilance was practised, the 
‘occurrence of prairie-fires seemed inevitable, and towards tho, 
‘end of August a pillar of smoke visible to the north, a great 
Aistance off, gave warning that before many days were past, 
the whole of the Great Plains would be swept by fire. 
‘course of the fire was most capricious, and often turned by a 
ravine, or by a slight change in the wind, into a new course. 
‘The onward progress of the fire was noticed for many days by 
tho gradually noresing temperature of the air, and soon by 
the smell of the burning grass. ‘The various parties of the 
Commission being scattered over 400 miles of longi- 
nde at the sme time, experienced very varied fortune in their 
‘encounter with the fire. A surveying party working in ono of 
tthe ravines 5 or 6 miles from their camp, found that the fire 
hal swept round behind them and threatened their camp with 
destruction. They had just time to reach their camp, and to 
tear down their tonts, avid to plunge everything into am adjoin 
ng pool to save their camp-equipage, and much was partially 
ved. A commissariat waggon-train, drawn by oxen, was 
‘also overtaken by the fire, and though a burnt patch of ground 
‘was prepared, and the oxen released from the waggons and. 
driven to it, the unfortunate animals were too much alarmed to 
remain quiet, but rushed about wildly in the flames and were 
badly singed about the legs. One of the men had the hair on 
his fice burnt aud in the rash of wind accompanying the passage 
‘ofthe fire, his hat went away, adding fuel to the flames, At 
‘one of the astronomical camps one of the officers, seeing the 
‘onward progress of the fire, employed all the men in the camp 
to meet the fire and save as much grass as possible by burning 
-astrip; this was so far successful that about 400 acres of grass 
wore sived, which were of incalculable value to the transport 
animals on the final retreat ; but the fire that hal been started 
with this object at last got beyond control, and swept back 
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pon their own camp and nearly destroyed it, On one occa- 
ihe labourers thoughilonly etrock ‘a match an his 
“oot in a patch of long grass, and in’an instant the fire flew, 
and though the camp was saved, the effect of that fire was 
afterwards ascertained to havo destroyed the grass for 150 miles 
of longitnde, and then to have turned southwards, when it is 
lo its progress in that direction was not, arrested till it 
d Fesched tho Mliswouri River. ‘Tho rosult.of all thewo prairie- 
fires, which raged in different localities between the middle of 
August and middle of September, was that the general appear- 
ance of the country was now changed from the universal yellow 
Hatto-s dibmal black, and tho whole surface of tho plaids was 
as bare of herbage as tho sand on the sea-shore, ‘The home- 
‘ward march was consequently rendered doubly anxious by the 
want of fodder for the horses and oxen; but by diligent search 
patches of grass in marshy places were found, where the fire 
Gould ‘aot reneh, and to euch Places mowors would be sent with 
‘Tight waggons to cut as much grass as they could find during: 
teas march, and bring it to tho main body later on in the 
day, at tho camping-ground. 
from the experience of the previous year at Rod River, 
the period of the autumnal equinox was fooked to with some 
cty; und the equinoctial snow-storm of the autumn of 
1873 vas unusually severe. ‘The operations of the Commis- 
sion had at that time advanced so far westward into the plat 
fag to be beyond the reach of fuel of any kind, and the’ lino 
of travel as well us the camping-grounds. wero’ nocossarily in 
w sheltorless country, ‘The great snow-storm commenced wud 
denly with little or no warning, on the 23rd of Soptembor ; 
and. the various working parties, ax well as the commiasariat 
fraine that bappoued to bo on the march at the time, malo 
such shelter for themselves. as circumstances would permit. 
By placi in  horse-shoo form, and. stretching 
‘canyas-sh terior side, shelter was. afforded: to 
the horses from the driving sleet, which now sot in with great 
violenco from the north-west. ‘The light canvas-tents formod 
but a poor protection for the men, and, in the absense at fuel 
there was no help for it but to huddle together and get 
der their blankets. ‘The storm continued, with scarcely any 
intermediate ulls, for seven days, during which period it wos 
“imposible to get the horses to graze, for as soon na they. were 
famed ont they would all come bac again to the shelter of tho 
‘Waggons. During theso soven days of forced inactivity, the 
Thos lot flesh sadly, and many were incapuertatal hey wets 
for tho remainder of ‘the season, Althongh this storm, us we 
‘well know, was the forerunner of some weeks of fine autumn 
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‘weather, it bequeathed to us a substantial legacy of $ inches of 
snow, which caused great difficulty and discomfort in executing 
the concluding operations of the season ; and though the snow 
jn coun of timo disappeared on the lower levels, tho higher 

mind was still covered with snow a fortnight after the storm. 

Theard afterwards that the half-breed hunters, who were in 
temporary camps hunting bufalo to the west of us wero also 
caught by the storm, and some of them were unablo to find 
their way back to the camp, and were afterwards found frozen 
niler the cover of some buffalo-hides, which they had. strip 
from the animals they had just killed. ‘The melting snow for- 
tunately filled up the low lying pools, and supplied water, in 
ase hore irae greatly needed, ‘The whole of the British 

mmmmission made good their retreat to Red River im indepen 
dont detachments, as originally organised for the work of the 
season, the rearmost party arriving on the lst of October ; and 
threo days proviously the Red River was completely frozen over, 
having remained pen for navigation for about six months, ‘The 
sudden closing of the river, a fortnight earlier than usual, caused 

 inconvenionce, and both steamers and small. boats found 
selves suddenly frozen in and compelled to pass the winter 
‘at places where they had made no neieentied for winter- 
quitters, and where they were in great danger of being orushed 
‘oo on the breaking-up of the winter. ‘The horses and oxen 
of tho Commission were Housed in wintering stables, which wore 
ally built half sunk in the ground. During the winter of 
1873-4, tho permanent staff of the Commission were fully ooon- 
pied in revising astronomical calculations and. proparing fiir 
Plans of the country surveyed during the previous summer and 
winter seasons, and spocial arrangements were made for, the 
fiold operations of tho ensuing season. 

Pho operations of 1874 were arranged to be-earried ont ima 
Similar’ manner to those of 1873; supply depbts ware to I 
established at intervals of about 100 miles on the main line of 
communications, by which the working parties would procure 
appeg As the work, would, however, commence at a point 

‘miles distant from Red River, and from there would) gradu- 
ally lengthen out in a direction generally duo west, it was 
to establish new base from which the Commission 

would actually commence work, and in which they could fall 
back to winter, in caso the work could not be completed to the 
Rocky Mountains during the simmer of 1874. Woody Moun- 
‘tuin was selected as the new base, and a contract was made with 


an enterprising American merchant of the Upper Missouri 
‘eounitry, to ‘at Woody Mountain’ enough to meet: 
‘the wants of the Commission for the first half of the working 
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‘season, while the samo gentleman contracted to deliver at an 
intermediate point on the boundary, and nearer the Rocky 
‘Mountains, a further supply of forage to complete the require- 
‘ments for the remainder of the season. It need only be added 
here that this contractor, with no previous knowledge of the 
1 that it was occupied by Indians unfriendly to 
United States citizens, faithfully performed his contract with 
feraordinary risk to himeelf and Iie waggon-traina, In conse. 
of this element of uncertainty, the principal supplies of 
Hitt snd fsrage were freighted by out own Commission, trains, 
direct from Red River; and for this purpose 125 waggons were 
employed by the British Commission, of which 100 were drawn 
by paits of oxen, and 25 by pairs of horses. As it would have 
Deen inconvenient to have moved this large waggon-train in 
one body, an advanced party of 20 maggons, drava by oxen, 
‘was despatched westward from Red River early in May, with 
orders to advance by easy stages in company with a rond-making 
,, under Lientenant Rowe, for the purpose of improving the 
eatin ieee over vires enlonanie plains. At 
the same time a reconnaissance party, under Mr. Crompton, 
with the light wooden earts of the country and native ponies, 
‘was directed to push forward to Woody Mountain, to commencs 
the construction of depdt buildings there, and to proceed 100 miles 
farther to the westward to explore a site for a more advaneod 
depot. ‘These arrangements were carried out so efficiently that 
the main body of the Commission, starting a fortnight later 
with the bulk of the personnel and commissariat supplies, com- 
ising 160 officers and men, and 70 waggons, advanced for the 
Hitt 200 miles without acheckto the fist crossing of the Souris 
River. This river was not fordable, being in flood at the time, 
and flowing in a strong stream 55 yards wide. hroo days 
were occupied in bridging the river, which was done by sinking 
at stable intervals loaded cribs which supported the Toadway, 
‘The materials for the bridge were collected at intervals, soyoral 
miles distant, from the seant growth of timber on the river- 
bonk. On the fourth day the whole train of heavy waggons 
erossed the temporary bridge without casualty. ‘Shortly 
afterwards a gloom was thrown over the whole of the Cone 
mission by the temporary disablement of Lientenant Rowe, 
from fracture of the skull occasioned by a violent, fall from hie 
horse. As the precarious condition of this officer aid nut ante 
of his being moved, a hospital-camp was established on the 
spot, and, under Providence, Lieutenant Rowe's life was saved 
by the skill and unremitting devotion of Dr. Burgess the Sur- 
of the Expedition, and the companionship of Captai 
fard, x, the ¥, during six weeks of incessant watch- 
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ing and anxiety, ‘The astronomical and surveying parties, under 
eit Tespetive officers, were detached from the main body at 
the foot of the Great Coteau, and proceeded by the boundary- 
Tine track to their several destinations, where they were to com- 
mene operations, while the heavy commissariat-train proceeded 
westward by an easier though more circuitous road to Woody 
Mountain, “We arrived at this site on the 22nd of Jume, the 
‘oxen with loaded waggons having accomplished the journey of 
450 miles in 32 days, inclusive of six days’ halts or ‘detention. 
‘The reconnaissance party, under Mr. Crompton, had arrived at 
the same place three weeks previously; and had already returned 
from a successful exploration of the country, for 100 miles tothe 
westward; while all cause for anxiety respecting the delivery. 
of the first instalment of forage from the distant settlements of 
South-West Montana was removed by the punctual arrival at 
‘Woody Mountain of 60 tons of oats on the Ist of June. 

‘The method of freighting adopted by the Americans in the 
Western plains may be considered worthy of passing. notice. 
Each vehicle is mounted on four broad-rimmed wheels of unusally 
droad gauge, and the body has nearly vertical sides, the whole 
height being 12 or 14 fest. Into this huge ear 4 tons of grain 
‘are packed in bags; two of these wagons are linked close 
together as in a railway-train, and to the foremost van are yok 
nine pairs of oxen, the pair at the pole and the leading pair 
being thoroughly broken animals, while the intermediate pairs 
fof oxen are more or less wild and untaught. One teamster 

‘this formidable charge. The waggon-train is made up 
‘of pairs of vans in the same fashion, and the whole makes its 
Yay slowly across the unbroken plain. at tho rate of about 14 
mile per hour, ‘The drivers do not follow immediately behind 
‘each other, in order to avoid the ruts, which are cut to a depth 
of 6 or 8 inches in the dry ground, and the waggons frequently 
sink to the axletrees in soft soil. On coming to marshy places 
‘or to steep hills, the waggons are detached and taken one at a 
time over the bed plaoss;an extra string of nine pairs of oxen, 
making eighteen pairs in all, being frequently employed to extri- 
‘eate a single waggon from a swamp-hole, or to take it up a steep 
hill. In this way oxen are found to work to the greatest advan- 
tage, as in a long string they pull at different times, and thus 
in tar obtain relief from the fatigue of continuous draught, 
‘The oxen are specially suited for marshy ground, as they do not 
sink in it, nor strain themselves by plunging when in difficulties, 
asa horse woulddo, ‘Theoxen are not shod in the first instance, 
1s they travel better barefooted across the plains; but as soon 
as an animal becomes sorefooted, he is shod on ono or more 
feet as may be found necessary. ‘It requires special skill and 
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tnanagement to shoo an ox, as the animal has a great objection 
to having his feet touched. Ta the operation of Shoetoge ine ox 
Jas'o be thrown on his bck. and daly secured and etch fot 
res two distinct shoes, in uence of the spl 

By carsilly watching the txen ne tity work and Leet 
‘Provision of spare animals in the first instance, who travel long 
with the train and give no trouble, the weak or tender 

animals can always be relieved in good time, and, after a fow 
ays’ quiet travel out of harness, they are generally fit for work. 


On the arzial ofthe heavy commissariat-trains of tho British 
Commission at Woody Mountain on 22nd June, arrangements 
wero made for prosing forward vigorously the surveying 
tions on tho boundary, and every eft tas tenders keep 
supplies of provisions if possible ahead of the work, while 
Teconnaissance operations wore kept still further in advance. 
‘To avoid the broken and inhospitable country of the Bad Lands, 
through which the boundary partios had necessarily to work at 
‘eommencement of the season, the main route for transporting 
supplies was far to the north, and no passage could be found across 
the formidable gorgo of White Mud River, nearer to the boun, 
dary than 16 miles to the north, Even to this point the astro. 
nomical and surveying parties had great difficulty in making. 
their way in consequence of the intervening eountry being n rugs 
‘mass of ravines, ridges, and conieal hills. On the platean of 
ite Mud River early in July swarms of locnsts were found, 
‘The air was also full of them, and in looking towards theewn the 
air had the-appearance of being filled with mowilakes tn, 
Jooust in dio time ‘advanced tmto the Red River Valley, and 
lestroyed the greater part of tho crops as they had done Anim 
tho previous Sinmer? At thie time the sefvioes of omeae 
breed scouts were found invaluable in their capacity of ex 
Fiders, conveying orders between the different camps oF the 
British partis scattored over 60 miles of boundary. A solected 
number of sound and powerful oxen advanced steulily to the 
Festward with supplies at the rate of 16 miles per diets, while 
tho immediate wants of the working parties wero’ met in the fae 
instance by a commiseariat horse-train which was able to ndeanee 
moto speotiy, so that supplice eve nee pate 7th July 
Tn, tis Houndary-line, at newly established depot 160 ine 
‘beyond Woody Mountain, a fortnight after the first arrival of 
the expedition at the latter place, 

‘The boundary-line, at a point 500 miles from Red River, 
having now emerged from the broken country, enterd upon 
an arid plain of sand with some light soit intermixed, scarcely 
sable to nourish a light sod, but a cactisplant flovdaher 
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Goyal e ‘The: buffalo were met with here in great 
‘and on one occasion were noticed to be coming up 
from the south at a rapid pace. The waggon-train, which was 
on the march atthe time and extended in single file over 
‘a Tong line, was hurtiedly closed up and halted in prepara- 
tion for the buffalo onslaught. ‘The terrified animals camo 
rushing on at « furious gallop, with their heads low down and 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, $0 that they could see nothing in 
front of them. ‘The scouts in attendance on the waggon-train 
fearlessly rode at them, and fired at them with their breech 
loading carbines, which had the effect of making the herd open 
out so that they passed on both sides of the waggon-train. It 
was then discovered that the henl were being pursued by Sioux 
Tndians;who suddenly appeered aad vanished again in the elon 
of dust, ‘The wounded animals dropped out of the herd, and 
became an easy prey to the rifles of the waggon teamsters. 
For about 100 miles of longitude, the plain was swarming with 
countless herds of buffalo, and, like an invasion of locusts, they 
swept everything before them. ‘The scant vegetation was every- 
where nibbled close, so that our own horses and oxen fared very 
badly. ‘The few pools of water available for camping purposes 
were generally taken possession of by buflalo, and frequently one 
had the mortification of seeing a herd of buffalo into 
the only pond of water available for eamp purposes, #0 that the 
‘water was spoiled for drinking, and even tho horses could not be 
induced to drink it. However, some fresh-water lakes surrounded 
by an abundance of fine hay-grass were found on the boundary- 
ino in the heart of the buflalo country ; and on this remote spot 
were encamped, during the months of June and July, 150 
families of half-casto hunters, cut off entirely from the civilised 
world, and depending for food on buffalo-meat, ‘They were 
assembled and organised as one community for mutual ‘protec 
tion. ‘Their home-made arts: were arrangéd in a circular form, 
and packed closely together, forming an enclosure 150 yards in 
diameter, into which their ponies were driven at night and 
guarded.’ Aronnd and ontside the circle of carts, the skin-covered 
tents or wigwams were pitched, where each family had its home, 
fd lived separately. Great onder and rularty prevailed inthe 
camp, principally due to the influence of a French priest: who 
IvedUntBr hess) at socmod to bo hel cel advisastaton 
poral as well as spiritual matters. Business was transacted by 
4 council who met daily, and decided where they should hunt. 
On the hunting-lays the women au children driving the pony 
carts would in rear of the hunters to carry. home tl 

meat, Each hunter would probably kill six or eight animals 
arly in the day, and for the remainder of the day bis whole 
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ily would be employed cutting off the meat, the best pieces 
ly ine fakes the hate ant eo artors boing Toft. For 
many miles the air was soon poisoned, and in every direction 
(Geld iho. toon oyilenon of the secklom slanghter cot ‘wanton 
waa of tho unter. ‘The alGtrenl are in Constant colon 
ith the Indians, and no quarter is either given or received. 
Tithe B0 wile of encanta alluded to, is 
bounded on the west by the remarkuble gorge of the Milk 
‘and for 12 miles the boundary-lino is engulfed in the main valley 
and its tributary ravines. his gorge was explored for 40 miles 
of its corso before a crossing-place for waggens could be found, 
and the only favourable passage proved to be 10 miles south of 
theline, ‘The country on both sides of the main valley is much 
Jroken with tributary ravines ani gorges, the tanks of whic 
fro in most places ‘nearly perpendicular, and rising: 300 foot 
above the river-level. ‘The river itsolf is very insigaificant, and 
at tho fording-place, where the current was runuing rapidly on 
the 10th July, the stream had completely disappeared in tho 
sand a fortnight later, and the wator was found tn pools only, 
‘and in most places brackish. In tho arid plateau, stretching 
for 25 miles westward beyond the Milk River, some sage-bushes 
veur; both rattlesnakes and the lange prairie-fonl or wild 
‘turkeys, were found in this district, which is of similar charactor 
to the great plain of the Columbia, west of the Rocky Mountaina, 
We were now approuching the three Buttes or Sweet Gimmes 
Hills, the most prominent and important feature of the wectune 
Plains. ‘Tho first view of the Buttes was obtained when standing, 
‘on the high ground overlooking the sandy cactus-plain, Fro. 
this point of view the nearest Butte is 100 tiller ae cat Oe 
est, aud its conical peaks, which stand out mistily agatnst the 
aky-line when viewed in the early morning, are quite ieat in the 
hhaze of the afternoon sun. ‘Thus, to a traveller approuohs 
tho three Buttes from the eastward, they seem to ae 
the day's travel, and though invisible at sundown, at suneiee the 
next moming they appear to havo advanced close to the camp, 
At the foot of these hills their influence is very noticeable se thoy 
Growth of more luxuriant lierbago on the soil, by roasse ct tte 
Fainfall which ocourred daily among the hills, while no rain il 
‘en the surrounding plain. On passing around the northern elope of 
the astern bute, the summit of whichis 6 miles south of the Eines 
fhe plain was much broken and intersected by valleyeund rides, 
ghd for 25 miles tho reconnaissance party hal soma dificults te 
Aading » practicable roato to the westward for the hoary age 
gon-train. After crossing much undulating ground, an excellent 
site for a principal dept. was found a little north of the bose 
dary-line, on a small stream running southwards from the eo 
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tern butte, and the indomitable oxen ‘arrived here with fall 
supplies, in charge of the commissary, Mr. Herchmer, and his 
indefatigable waggon-master, Mr. O'Donnell, on the 24th July, 
on which date the second astronomical party under Lieutenant 
Galway, marching independently, arrived at the same point to 
commence operations, The British Commission had thus, in seven= 
teen days, made a further stride of 108 miles to the westward. 
A few days’ detention at this depdt site affonled opportunities 
foran examination being made of the three Buttes, and Mr. Daw- 
son, the geologist, reported that they are of igneous origin. 
‘Ghoytismn wlftle’ motntain region of thameelver to hast 
iks being 6800 feet above the sea, and from the heart of the 
juttes precipitous valleys open out, well wooded, and in which 
there is an abundance of springs, which issue for some distance 
‘out on the plain and are there rapidly absorbed. In the recesses 
of the mountain region, horned sheep were found, and the buffalo 
in vast numbers are attracted to the luxuriant ‘pasture-grounds 
that abound on the hill-sides. The deadly combats that have 
oceurred between the Blackfoot and Crow Indians, when meeting: 
in this region in pursuit of the buffalo, have in some degree 
made it a neutral ground, but a recent battle must have been 
fought, as tho bodies of twenty Crow Indians were found on the 
plain a few miles from the dept eamp. ‘They were all scalped, 
fnd.in consequence of the intense dryness of the atmosphere, 
aatialeslvere complotely sun-dviedlead well press vellgatead 
the hill-sides of the western butte, the Rocky Mountains, 115 
miles distant, are in full view, and the mountain-peaks, in a 
rugged and snowy outline, stand out in full relief against the 
western sky-line. Anyone ascending the northern slopes of the 
western butte comes to the boundary-line at the same 
where the first view is obtained of the Rocky Mountain aes 
‘The intermediate country consists of undulating and gravelly 
ee over which one passes imperceptibly from the basin of the 
Missouri to the Saskatchewan Waters at St. Mary's River. ‘This 
river rises in the mountains, and flows northward boisterously in 
a channel full of boulders and shingle. No sight could be more 
‘welcome than the clear and sparkling waters from the mountains, 
tGuestisaletnicnant pools andl riuddy rivers of: the Creat Flatt! 
Many granite boulders were found on the plateau near St. Mary's 
River. The bed rock, from which these blocks must. hive 
‘travelled, is 700 miles distant. Some bituminous coal was found 
exposed in the river-banks. On crossing St. Mary’s River the 
boundary-line enters the fertile belt which extends for 25 miles 
tothe base of the Rocky Mountains, A great change for the 
better is now observable in the soil, which is very undulating 
‘and even hilly before arriving at the actual base of the moun- 
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tains. A thick vegetable soil supports a Iuxuriant of 


and groves of poplar aro the growth off which is 
Shocked by the fires whieh occasionally sweep through the coun- 

;- Although we are now 4000 feet above the sea at the foot 
lof te monnising tho'mme ;lanta that wero noticeb. in the 
‘Red River Valley reappear here, having been wanting in the 
jntermediate country, while birch and coniferous trees are found 
insheltered. localities. ‘The evidence points to the conclusion 
that the climate is much milder here than in the Red River 
Yalley, and the actual experience of the settlers in Montana at 
‘the foot of the mountains, 300 miles further south, is that this 
fertile strip of country is well suited for the growth of cereals, 
‘and cattle can winter out. ‘Tho mountain-streams abound in 
fish, and it was no uncommon thing for a man, during an after- 
noon's fishing with a rod and line and grasshopper-bait, to bring 
Homo a sackful of 31h trout by the evening. ‘The boundary= 
line passes through 20 miles of out-lying mountainous eountry, 
Sirich canbe. ayeeiod by adetour of. toh rails to the north, to. 
the foot of the great mountain barrier. ‘The mountain ranges 
rise at onco into precipitous peaks 4500 foet above the plain, 
and the mountain masses retreat north-westerly in successive 

‘The horizontal strata of the plains are suddenly broken 
by the crumpled rocks of the mountaing, elovated by: a oyeat 
convulsion of vature. ‘The limestone beds on the peaks and 
‘amomntain ridges, are weathered into the most bold and ragged 
outline, while undericath are the sandstone beds of variegated 
colours. 

In a cleft lying due south, Waterton or Chief Mountain 
Lake is enclosed, and by rafting on this lake access is obtained 
to the boundary-line in the heart of the mountains. The lake 
‘opens ont northwards to the plain, and at its extremity is the 
western limit to which wheeled vehicles ean be taken, A re- 
markable collection of mounds on the plains at the outlet of 
the lake was found by Mr. Dawson to be composed of moraine= 
matter, deposited bya great glacier, which must at one time 
have pushed northward down the valley of the lake and de- 
bouched on the plai 
saih the conluing operation of tho Commision inthe moun- 

ravines, a train of pack-animals was organised, and the 
old tral of the Kootenay a was followed through the 
‘mountains over the dividing ridgo at an altitude of 6700 feet 
above the sea; thence descending on the western side the sur- 
eying operations were continued into British Columbia. and 
finally connected with the terminal point erected by the former 
Boundary Commission on the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
in 1861, being the eastern limit to which the boundary opera- 
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tions from the Pacific side had been carried at that time. ‘The 
al rail was completely blocked up by fallen timber and had 
to be cut out afresh; the original axemen's marks were almost 
gon orer, and had become covered with thirtesn rings during 
number of years that had 
‘The old boundary-caim was found to be in perfect 
tion, the remains of an old flagstaff, around which the stones 
were built, being atill in position and standing out conspicaously. 
above the’ top.” There. was no appearance of any- Tadian oF 
white man having visited the spot since the boundary parties 
were there, 13 yearsago. The beavers had, however, been very 
Dusy dur {hi period; for at one place on the old ail ther 
formed a lake by constructing a dam part 
of the valley, which caused the water coming from the moun- 
tains to be kept back till they overflowed the obstruction, 
From the mountain-summit tho view embraces a sea of peaks 
‘and ridges of the boldest outline, and between these knife 
idges occur amphitheatres of horseshoe form with precipitous 
sides 3000 to 4000 feet deep, enclosing at their bottom a placid 
lake, in which the waters, from their great depth, appear of 
deep blue colour. A great difference is le in the physical 
Appearance of the country on the east and west of the dividing 
‘of mountains, To the east may be seen glimpses of tho 
{ecloes plain, which extends for 800 milen to the eastward, and 
to the west of the mountain-range isa confused mass of rugged 
peaks and ridges and pine-clad valleys, which extend in almost 
in unbroken series for 400 miles to the Pacific coust. 


‘During the 10 weeks of aoe on 














itehed around and outside the waggons, while 
the outskirts of the cam] 
‘The were necessarily kept in ares otha few ica 
aly, au the commissariat rns travelling from pot 0 point 
ith no escart woald bave been an easy prey to of 
hostile Indians, snd some anxiety for of the smaller 
fies was occasioned by, large bands of Indi eed 
and 300, coming at different times to e 
aod Hog foods All the Indians of the plaine were well 
mounted and armed with breech-loading rifles, which they pro- 
are from the Missouri River traders Althongh they paid 
‘hee visita with friendly assurances, it was evident, from their 
‘peing in great force and well armed, that they were 
Ipeat'y wieryencian: “It was owing to the frasoem andl tact of 
the members of the Commission, and the discipline infused 
the small detachment of Royal Engineers, that the most 
ie ly relations with the Indians were maintained. 

‘The transport-animals had greatly recruited during the fort- 
night's detention at the mountains, where the ‘was most 
Joxuriant, and they were in excellent condition for the long 
march to the east. By tho 19th September the whole of the 
British Commission were collected at Woody Mountain, having 
‘accomplished 410 miles of the march homewards in 22 days. 
From this point to Red River hay had been made and stacked 
‘at 20 miles’ intervals, in anticipation of the eqquinoctial snow- 
forms and the destruction off the matural graas by prairio= 
fires. ‘The autumn season of 1874 was, fortunately, most fayour- 
able, and the homeward march to Red River was accomplished 
without casualty, 861 miles in 43 days. The trains of oxen 
ad been despatched from the Rocky Mountains three weeks 
Guilir, and they reached Bod River 4 wook before the home. 
trains and the main body of the Commission. Special mention 
must be made of the extraordinary power and entiurancs of the 
oxen, ‘They commenced their march from Moorhead in Minne- 
sota early in May, and from that time till their return to Red 
River on 5th October, they marched 2400 miles with loaded 
waggons out and bac, at an average rate of travel of 16 mils 
aday. During the whole of this period they had no other food 
except such pasture as the country afforded on the march. ‘The 
‘horses, on the other hand, received a daily ration of 10 Ibs, of 
oats per diem, and were able to average 22 miles a day with 
loaded waggons, while on emergencies they were able to make 
much longer marches, when the want of water or somo special 
‘ocvasion required it.’ ‘The general arrangements of the sea- 
son just described necessitated the supplies aioe sealers 
by Gur transport-train over a line lengthening out at last to 
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909 miles, and the establishment of supply-depdts at seven 
intermediate points, averaging 120 miles apart, ‘Two-thinds of 
the ‘of the expedition were employed in administering 
to the wants of the remaining third, who were actually em- 
loge in the operations in fon 

‘Phe 900 miles of boundary-line between the Lake of the 
‘Woods and the Rocky Mountains may be divided hi- 
cally into threo distinct steppes or pmirielevls ethe ist 
extends from the Lake of the Woods to the Pembina Moun- 
tains, and has an average altitude of 800 fect above the 
sea, with a width in longitude of about 130 miles. It consists 








principally of rich fertile land, with a considerable amount 
of timber in the Lake of the Woods district, ‘The second 
to the Great 





Pruitiestoppo extends from, Pembina Moun 
tean of the Missouri, 250 miles of longitude, and has an 
gverago altitude of 1600 fect aboro the sea, with good pas: 
ture, and a small supply of wood in the valleys. ‘The third 
Piidiesteppe extends from the Great Cotea to the fot of the 

y Mountains, 460 miles in longitude, and has an average 
altitude of 3000 feet above the sea. Much of this district is 
semi-desert, though pasture, in moro or less quantity, is found 
everywhere. These three’ prairie-steppes have a marked 
Aividing line at the Great Coteau and Pembina Mountain, but 
they have also a regular ascent to the westward of about 4 feet 
ind mile, while, looking northward from the boundary, there is 
also a gradual descent to the Arctic Ocean. ‘The lowest point 
along the whole boundary now described is at Red River, 
760 feet above the sea. ‘The Lake of the Woods in the east 
is 1000 feet, and Waterton Lake, in the Rocky Mountains, 
4200 fect. above the sea, 

‘The whole boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains is now marked by stone cairns or earthen 
mounds at 3-mile intervals across the great plains, and by iron 

illars at L-mile intervals, for 135 miles throughout the southern 
Eonndary of Manitoba. As this prairie is destined before many 
Fests havo passed to bo the great granary ofthe Dominion, and 

its enormous agricultural capabilities much of its produce 
will, in course time, come to Great Britain, it may be permitted 
to sda 9 few concluding romaris, cowering the present can- 
dition of Manitoba, ‘The soil of Manitoba is mostly prairie 
covered with grass, and is a deep alluvial deposit of unsur- 
Psd richness. If produces bountiful erops of cereals, grasses, 
roots, and vegetables. ‘The soil is so inexhaustible, that in 
‘some places the old scttlers have raised a erop of wheat off the 
same plot of ground for forty successive ‘Tho wild grasses 
of the country are particularly favourable for stock-raising of all 
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sorts, ag the grass of the prairie is very nutritions, and the 
supply inexhaustible. It is more profitable to cut the grass for 
the winter season and to shelter the stock, than to allow them 
torun, ‘The grass can be cut by machines, and roughly stacked 
around the stock-yard. Wool-growing would be most profitable, 
as it is easily exported, and would command the same. price 
where land is dear, and where hay has to be raised on oultivated 
farms, Moreover, the winter food of sheep and oxen—such as 
turnips and carrots—ean be raised with great advantage on 
ire soil. 

‘The climate of Manitoba is one of great extremes, ‘The 
situation of Manitoba is peculiar, being’ in the middle of the 
continent, nearly equidistant between the Pole and the Equator, 
and the Atlantic and Pacifio Oceans. The snow goes away and 
plonghing begins at the end of April. Crops are often har- 
‘vested in ninety days from the time of sowing, This is due to 
the long sunny days of summer, which bring vegetation of all 
forts to maturity. Snow on the prairies does not fall to. a 

iter average depth than 18 inches, and horses can graze out 
winter, scraping the snow. Cattle in the spring are quite 
fat after the winter's feeding. 

‘Whe drawbacks to the country are:— 

Ist, ‘The want of markets, 

2nd. Ravages of the grasshoy 

Srd. Occasional summer frosts. ‘The first great drawback is 
already in course of removal, as it is expected that in the course 
of a few months railway communication will be completed 
northwards from Minnesota to Winnipeg, tho eapital of Manic 
fobs, ‘This will bring the new province within fiteen days of 
Liverpool, by a route available all the year round. 

Already the Canadian Pacific Railroad is in active progress, 
the work being carried on from Fort Gurry eastward, whilo 
some sections of the railroad north of Lake Superior are staked 
out on the ground. ‘Thus the Red River settlers will soon 
two outlets to the ocean for their produce, and the competitions 
Detweon these two railroads will doubtless keep the railway 
ates and fares at a minimum. In the mean time the Goverm 
ment route from Lake Superior to Fort Garry is very greatly 
improved very year, and steamers aro already plying on inany 
portions of the route where the water-commutication, is com 
tinnons. By this route emigrants are conveyed to the new 
Province ata nominal charge. 

ie plague of locusts is undoubtedly a most serious draw- 
ack ‘he ‘evages of this inseot are beoaretiogaad ree 
the Colony for the past four years, We read, however, that 
there was no invasion of this pest in the ‘colony for 36 
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festsptiom 1820 to 1857 and the seitars are not dis 
weartened, for I have recent information that a greatly-in- 
ereased area of land is to be put under cultivation this sprin 
‘The summer frosts occur rarely, and then confine their 
injuries to froit-troes and delicate plants; and sometimes the 
wheat-crops suffer, The oat-crop is rarely injured, and the root- 
crops are certain to succeed. 
the wave of emigration has set in steadily during the past 
four years, ‘The Mennonites, from Odessa, are pouring into the 
Colony, and have already established themselves on the Prairie 
along the boundary. ‘They found water readily by di 
from 18 to 25 feet, and the scarcity of wood is thouglit noth 
of, as they are accustomed to use bundles of straw for fuel. A 
colony of Toelanders has also settled in the Province, and are 
well stisied with thelr new home. eee 
¢ settlements to the west aro increasing rapidly along # 
projected line of railroad, A steamer hua recently ascended 
the Saskatchewan River to Fort Edmonton; the line of tele- 
graph will be completed to that point in the course of @ few 
‘montis, The surveying partis fom opposite sides are working 
towards each other in the Rocky Mountains for the railroad- 
route in that section. ‘Tho Government have recently paved 
e way for settlers by appointing magistrates to different 
Bolnty roushout the now territory to the Rocky Mountains 
End the civil authority is maintained by a fore of 800 mounted 
police, under Captain French, of the Royal Artillery, who has 
already established the most friendly relations with the Indians 
flroughout the country. The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
ass through a fertile Belt of country, the greater part of which 
Jn course of time, bo occupied by an, industrious though 
scattered population, ‘The snowfall along the line of route is 
less than at Red River, and much less than in the easter 
BEEN of Canada; and oho great disadvantage to this of 
= gaunty, namely, the want of wood for fuel wil bo met 
leveloping the great coal-felds ewan, where 
wate Siac 














APPENDIX. 


In onder to define tho boundary-line or 49th parallel of latitude on the 
round, miccessive points along the boundary Were determined by astro- 
omical observations on that parallel of latitude, and the intervening maces 
‘of Twoandary would naturally be defined by east. and west Lines, with tho 
‘roper allowance mado forthe eurve of the yarllel to the north, 
the micotssive astronomical stations. Tt was found, howaver that stall theso 
tone tare was mero les local atria, dv to Segue i the 
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Axpensow on the North-American Boundary, from 


fino ofthe earth, defeting the plumb-tine frm a truly vertical 
‘icra automa! natioy, although acurtly deters 
Tatitude 49° x. were found to be on diderentparlols at 
connected by tual murveyed nee Discrepanbis of his 
4 found to decay so that tho Paral paolo through o0e 
If traced with the ‘proper allowance for curvature, bs Wen 
paralel passing through the next sation, api woo? Te thes 
neeooary 10 dalle whether the points determi astroodaley to 
4 ntl be spl pina whuterw meas line pr to 
Tw adopted: “the oplaion of the Astrovomer Royal was 

el a th tt ha thr ee a dpe 
degre from the points termined Dy tho actual, aso 
cles nap gely Lecelipme pero tl | 
Stator Commisionérs hat tho astronoueat dotrmaatooe cect 
aad pata the interning tendarymarietwea tht 
ions aboald bo set upon linen connecting’ the, sijucnt aeteted 
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Matlons having the sane survature ns the 40th purl of lated bey aay 
Seem l tthe Bator. ‘Ths the at ef marking thy a 
Doundary-lbe proceeded pur punu with the vatablahineg of Hl 

el tatoo The : 
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eaith or by transits observed with the portable transit "These 
Anstrumests were rooubted on massive triped stands epecially made by Me 


‘ransortd very eal 

igeteillypractioo! by the atronomeal patos was 
Apeonching tho ste secede an Masog aU 
ia ont Bx, though satin much iter, th ft sep 

ebsrraory tet, an elovated spt fhm whieh sg met 

onl be obialond « ditance Mt about roe 
lua north or due south.” ‘The camp was thes racked se 
of 0 Rha neither the north o payer he ca ee 
tent came within 100 yards of it, 
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eran 
tranait, according to the time by account, of a a 
airspace re y of & clreumpolne atar a8 noon 

mn darknees had wat in, the latitude observations. were commenced, & 
Ferret to the approximate tivo being soon obkaned by taking runes ot 
To apenih tar aud were continued throughout the night unt dawa bean 
see Rheat the Betidlan being also altered I ncemary dung the vous or 
ae sheerationn, ng Ing eau alten. wer {akon on the 
extant correspond ote obtained the previous evening, and the true 
Secoamelet error duvng the night being now Known, he eeree seat 
Trairgae rr at ones to reduce the latitude observations” “A Gat fale of oe 
ar sec i lth elescope was obtained befor the afternoon tel ate 
was ihefrope distance north or south oft 40 as to be nearly oa foe 
‘#Hb parallel and, if posible, on the meridian of the instrument ren otis 
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print che tangent tothe parallel, shold be commenced ; a view of 
Fey aa ces cit re cod dno uris ox ool blog css.” Tow 
‘rin. heolite was mounted here and an soon. a Polaia ould be found in 
hecrening, an approximate meridian was established and a mark acto 
‘The tdi wa then replaced by the pra rotten wh 
vrasdreted on this mark, All this could genealy be done wit Inter 
Fering with the zenith telescope oberentions for lata, which fe was iz 
Periat to compete ax son ax posible. ‘Thee were cootinted on th seed 
Tight without fnteruption bu in tho early part uf tho evening, and from 
tine to time during the night opportunities would ogee for observing the 
transite of sary ners the meridian of the tran fstronent, ‘he axeanth 
‘ofthis meridian was tun obtained within one ce two second, or Toa of 870 
‘On the oovnd day the computations were continue, and preparations, Wore 
made for eommencing the nght-line to connect wit’ the station to the West. 
For this purpose. the 7-in,theodoite waa yinced over the spot where tho 
prtable tit had stood, and ‘ot BO" wan farmed tod wont, 
rximately tangent to the parallel. A mark was set up on 
ir lino ata dlatance of about three-quarter of w mils, or mor, if pombe, 
‘The angle between this mark and that in the north was then read off on 
ier pars of the a revere oan ofthe a of Uh ate 
The mean of these angular readings combi with the ax 
the meridian, gave that of the sight-line, which was 
forth or south of west. ‘The sight-line was now ready for prolong west= 
‘et dering ere a ting ae a 
Tonmputing the outs tothe parallel On tho third night ‘alenope 
Siervaions wore continued and completa, subsidiary observations for cor 
‘hating the constants ofthe instrument being taken if required. 

“On'the third and fourth days the computations were Haisbed and checked, 
so on te Bal val o he ete nth ce wad 
‘btained, the required measurement to tho parallel was made, and the mound 
Iarking the station eretel. During the fourth and Sith nights addiooal oeere 
‘ations orasnouth were taken, an well a any additonal cnexrequred for th. 
Intitade, "The siderat tine was oalnel from day to day by equal alias 

the san and also by observations ofthe transit Of ent sare a might, 
‘Tho tie of completing» station, which, cooing tothe above dexerption, 
would be four days ang five nights, was actually always moro than thi 

the fit night could not be used for latitude cbverations owing tO 

arty baving arved foo Into at the sation to make te ro 
and soe night out of threo was generally clouly or unfavonrable 
Sheorvatcn owing to: thunderstorms or gules of wind, ‘Tho average sue 
‘sary to complete one ataion wan peven days during the mire sont, 
Tn onder to provi against lays from cloudy weather, 1 was always thd 
object of the‘odoer in charg of tho astonomied work to obtain, a early ab 
fn approximate valuo of tho latitude, within 20 or 90°fet and an 
forernateyugrlnn having and ie tng con 

Tominence and, in the event of lowly weather stting in col bo pro= 
Tenged for 0 Gr 10° miles wie if tho sky ranained clear, th aatronoreal 
becrrations wore erred on to oxpletion. 

‘When theantronomia station wan complete, and the monument marking 
‘he parallel erected, tho camp was shifted to some spt where water was to bo 
ha about halfway tothe next astronomical nation, he are he 
line waa ran with tho 7-n. transit Cheodlite fom the intial pointy 
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‘wheraver it had been already taken to, while the party was encamped at the 
ation” From te ney mized the lint wu continual ott 


ntronomical ation, if poublag but if twas not witha 
the coup wan sgla shied to's llonaectn pos The 
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dono with the 7-in, transit theodolite, each 
meer ead 
Barres dome an tegaece heme 
Adjustment, The time occupied in running an average distance of 20 miles of 
Soest kemnantameinns 
omc ceoe meee 


ih obeerations were tke a or none the eu of the lin to verify its 
“i and any small error iio bad neces: ‘in the process of laying 
‘ra datbated over whole lng, 

ha wow Sua aE narod fr the next att, 
180 ran furber sty on Siving At which the tame preens ea 
meno, 

a oficer ware employ to constr the permanent 
ay a ite anid Wye vege rma 
Antervals, ‘Theso marks wero cithor earthen 1 unde, substantially built, 
‘fst Meh and 1 fat ameter, muro Uy 4 eee ene ea 

of boulder stones, whenever they could bo procured ia tho ‘eight 

‘com arranged and forming a» conical cair ‘Throughout, the 

a Maiti, fot 195 the hea rah lars 
vp at mile nwreie 
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king of the actual boundary-tine, an fnatrue 
ental surrey was tad, bythe Joint-Commiaion, of tho country 6 les 
1 exact map prepared of the riven and walle 
Tho system parsued by the Beitish partion 
in, thle nal chai, the walereoun ad 
Tidger from their intersection with the boundary up to tho Gemile lait ho 
Hraverwe line was then carried duo east or went ax tho case Tight, be, ara 
Heck lines chained. at intervals of G or 9 rails down to tho 4th, parla, 
Ha topographers, following the chained lings an a base, were able Leahey 
{he features occuring in tho intervals not actually surveyed. "The meena, 
were lated onthe sale of 4 nhes to one sa representa 
Petal e les sguare Al thes shoots fital together ike Ye sian ot 
* chaw-board, acl wero rwuoed afterwards to the wale of Linch ogee 
The olvervations for latitude and longitude, taken oy the oe 
fixing the approximate position of the astroncmes! 
fhaishcay of the out, mee taken wih an 
no star both being. used.” The sextante tute 
Biims for this ex - 
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TVA The Vaitey of the Tibagy, Bravik, By aouss P. 
sik Bido-Wirunn, Assoc. Inst. om, 


(Bend, Juno 120, 1876.) 


the year 1871 a concession had been granted by the Brazilian 
Government to the Baron (now Viscount) Matié and others, 
“for the survey of a line of railway and steam-ferry communi- 
‘cation between Curitiba, the capital of the province of the 
‘Parané, and the town of Miranda, situated near the western 
“Boundary of Brazil, in the province of Matto Grosso, 
_, The route, as laid down im the concession, was to pass through 
Colonia Thereza, and down the Ivahy Valley, to the bo 
and thence up the valleys of the Ivinkieima anil Brilliant 
‘goross the dividing ridgo into the valleys of Niowe and Mon 
Mego, upon which latter river, a tributary of the Paraguay, 
acces sisi ed in the month of A\ thi 
{_ This survey was commenced in the month of August in the 
following att and the author was cuguaed, in Gee 
with throo other engineers and a staff of Indian and Bragilian 
rkmen, in exploring that section of the Ivahy Valley which 
‘Ties betwcon Colonia Thereza and the Corredeita de Ferro, or 
“Tron Rapil 
~The country botwoen these two points was found to be gene- 
ally broken and. mountain 
‘and somi-tropical forests, uninhabited, excopt by tribes of wil 
ians, tho most formidable of whom, namely the “ Corondos,” 
Mero chiefly collected in the district lying between the Salto das 
weiras and the “Iron Rapid.” It was the presones of 
these Indians on the line of the exploration, and their avowed 
hhostility to the objects of the expedition, that, threatened to 
impedo, if not entirely to provent, the completion of the sur 
Fey. ‘Tho men of tho staff being mostly Brazilians, wore 
imbued with a strong traditional dread of even the name of 
“Bugri,” or “ Wild Indian.” Consequently on the sudden 
‘Sppearanes in the camp, a year and a half after the commence 
ment of the survey, of a number of wild Coroados, a pani 
them, and the endeayours of the engineers were fruitless 
to stop it. 'So far did it go that, in the dead of night, 1 yas 
Aiscovered that a conspiracy was in progress for deserti 
the engincers in mass, and this was only stopped by threats o 
i¢ measures, 
With itch mon it wan usslos. to attompt continting the 
loration, and it was accordingly found to abandon, 
2 ane eoelaneg 
Now, on referring to the Map it will bo seen that there 
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is another obvions route by way of the Tibagy Valley, by which 
the high prairieland district of the province might be con- 
nected by a road and water communication with the Parané 
River; and, moreover, this alternative, on the face of it, appears 
to possess at Ieast equal, if not superior, facilities ‘to. those 
afforded by the original’ Ivahy route, ‘The most diffienle 
portion of the latter for the construction of a railway, namely, 
the lofty intervening range of hills, which forms the watershed 
Between the two valleys, would be altogether avoided ; and if 
it could be ascertained that the cut by the Tibagy 
through the Apucarana range was something more than a mere 
feep gorge oF caon, and was wide enough to allow of « road 
being constructed between the river andthe mountains with 
out the necessity of making a second Mont Cenis tunnel, the 


» advantages of this route would become still more obvious. 


It should be mentioned here that the Paranapanéma, from 
the mouth of the Tibagy down to the Parand, can be rendered. 
navigable for steamers of light draught at ‘a comparatively 

cost, there being but two or three slight obstructions 
which would have to be overcome. 

Tt was decided, then, that a preliminary exploration of this 
new route should be undertaken, while at the same time another 
attempt was being made to complete the original Ivahy survey. 
As to the result of this latter attempt, it may be stated thet 
it ultimately proved entirely successful. Under the able con, 
duct of Mr. Faber, who was asisted by a lage stat af 
thoroughly experienced engincers, the whole remaining surve 
of this section was completed fa the face of mere ne tes 
difficulties by the end of the year 1874, At the timo noo 
referred to, however, such happy result was of more then 
doubtful probability. 

In the month of May, 1874, the exploration of the Ti 


Valley was commenced by the author. The little village et 


Conchas, situated on the banks of the river, at an elevati 
af ubout 2400 fect above seaclevel, being taken as the starting: 
point, 





me Principal objects of this exploration was the 
ng of a sufficiently accurate plan and section of the 
course of the river itself, in order to form 4 backbone, as it 
“ng to all (enans # 
noo, tccomplish this satisfactorily, it was necessary is 
the river for its entire length ; an although in its ties epee 
eer ee lite Uistance below, the town of the 
eountry on either bank is “campo,” irie, yet, 

‘account of the many afluent streams and Brulee 
all mountainous countries, eut up the banks of the river at 
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intervals of every fow hundred yards or less, locomotion by 
land would probably prove to be riot only the more tedious, but 
also the mote difficult, means of progression of the two. 

From the Freguezia das Conchas down to where the Rio 
Pitangui enters (a distance of about. $4 miles), the river pur- 
sues un even winding course, with no appreciable, variations 
either in depth or width of channel, ‘The declivity of its bed 
is here also very slight, and, with the exception of one small 
cascade caused by an eruption of “trap” rock, it lias no ob- 
structions whatever, and is navigable throughout, even in the 
Griest seasons of the year, for boats or canoes drawing up to 
1} foot of water. 

‘The geological formation of both sides of the valley is sand~ 
stone overlying granite, which latter occasionally erops out on 
to the surface on the surrounding prairie. 

The land is not generally fertile, except at some distance 
from the river on the south-west slope of the valley, where 
beds of elay and gravel predominate, and forest commences. 

In marked contrast, however, to this upper portion of tho 
river and valley is the’ general character of the section below, 
namely, that lying between the river Pitangui and the town of 
Tibagy, a distanco by water oe sails = EY 

itherto the river has been winding peacefully slong throug! 
an eloyated and comparatively level pletean it has now, how 
ever, approached the verge of this plateau, and the big retro- 
fade bend which it here makes seams to show that a 0 le 

fat last been encountered which cannot readily be passed. 
Erentually, however, an outlet is found, and, leaving the level 
plateau of ‘this upper region, the river now enters upon a wild 
Course of headlong, impetuous destruction ; tearing its way 
down a succession of long, inclined planes, till it reaches, after 
falling 600 feet in the short distance of 30 miles, the town of 
‘Tibagy. Here, onco more, it appears for the time at least to 
have found its proper level, and subsides for a brief space into 
its former calm and even flow. 
_ ‘The journey over this latter portion of the river was exciting 
in the extreme—the roar of the waters, the shouting of the 
men, as rapid after rapid was shot in quick succession, in con- 
junction with the general wildness of the surrounding’scenery, 
combined to produce an impression upon the mind impossible 
to describe, Nor was the descent accomplished altogether 
with impunity. Of the two canoes forming the meagre loco 
motive ontfit of the party, one had been, on first entering tho 
rapids, unladen and employed as a pilot for the other and bigger 
canoe, This eanoe by some unlucky chance allowed herselt' to 
be drawn unawares into the midst of one of the most dangerous 

















At seoms as though there, existed some myst 
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the rapids, which might almost be called a cataract, and, being 
oS leet pieces amongst the rocks. 
the two men in her, both wero seriously bruised and knocked 
f,and one was with some difficulty saved by his companion 
from drowning. With this unfortunate exeeption, the joura 
40 far was successfully accomplished, and the objects for whiel 
it was undertaken duly attained, 

Tt was observed on this descent that all the chief waterfalls 
and cataracts wore caused by * trap” rock eruptions ; the normal 
sandstone formation not appearing to possess the requisite han 
ess anid strength to enablo it: to ronat the constant wear and 
teat of the water, and tho occasi 
fre put upon all such obstructions in time of floods. Tho ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, which was obsorved. to. hold good 
throughout the whole course’ of this river, woro in those eases 
in which the “trap” had vitrified and hardened the stratum 
through which it had forced itself, 

‘A noteworthy example of this was seen in tho caso of the 
Salto da Congeigao, whero a triple wall of vitrified schist, basalt 
fand vitrified sandstone rears itsolf up vertically from the bed of 
tho river, and traverses it in a straight line aotoss, and, by thus 
damming up the water above, forms a beantiful watertall of 
6 foot vetea drop ' 

Tt was also romatked that for some distance above the bigger 
waterfalls—a distanico varying with tho height of the fall-ethe 
rrivor was freo from obstructions. Thus, in tho caso of the “Salto 
Gronde,” or “Big Fall," where tho river drops 114 feet in only 
800 yards, thoro oocurs immediately above it a stretch, 9 aniles 
ong, of perfootly smooth, deep wator. ‘This is the longest reach 
Uy fav of unbroken wator that exits in this eo eee where 
it first leaves the level. plateau above, down to the pont of 
its own junction with the Paranapanéma, a distance of aboot 
270 miles, 

A. romarkablo differenco was also noticed in the relative 
fortilities of the two parts of the valley, above and bolow the 
Eitangui River, On. tho upper platea as befor slated, the 
‘oil was not very fertile, and cattle were ‘never found to fatter 
Yee "upon ite pasture,’ In the lower portion, on tho cont 
cattle thrive luxuriantly,and many kinds of rioher gross, which 
are not found on the. plateau above, here grow innabuadie oe 


hbotwoen the churacter of tho river and tho fertility of the ene 

ing sections of tho valley—as in both tho change Ja 

Suiden and imaltancous and the boandaryling sharp and well 
A e 

the country reins unaltered, '? S°ogical ¢ 
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‘This is, howovor, no doubt due simply to the vastly greater 
umber oC traprock eruptions, which. begin to" occur imme- 
diately after leaying the plateau.” ‘These eruptions no doubt 
extend to the valley on either side of the, river, and by 
exposure to atmospheric influences, the “trap” is continually 
eeomposing and fertilising with its products tho otherwiso poor 
‘and sandy soil. 

‘This prairie land attains to its greatest richness in the noigh- 
bourhood of the town of Tibagy, immediately before it merges 
into the still richer forest-land beyond. 

Tt may here be observed that although on a map a lino 
of demarcation betwoen forest and prairie may be shown, in 
‘ature no such strictly-defined division exists. ‘Thero is no 
hard-andsfast lino. soparating the two, ‘Tho one merges into 
the other gradually? and. the boundary between them would 
Sheraforo be more aecurtey shown by 8 broad belt than by a 
single line, 

fn spite of the want. of good roads and the consequent dif. 
culties of transport, cattle as well as considerable quantities of 
vogetable products, such as beans and farinha, find the 
from this part to the markets of Castro, Ponto Grosso, Ou 
and Antonina, as well as into tho chiof towns of the adjoining 
province of Sio Paulo. 

In tho immediate neighbourhood of Tibagy there aro large 
Aoposits of clays and gravels, in which Jnttor diamonds were 
first discovored about thirty years agos and it was this discovat 
that Jed to. the formation of the present town, which, thi 
tho diamondemines are now no longer worked, still gives sull- 
sient evidence of its progressive prosperity. 

Tho working of theso diamond-mines was discontinued some 
for years ago, not on acount of their exhaustion, but because 
‘the depth which the diamond-bearing stratum bad then reached 
below the surface of the ground made their further working 
‘no longer profitable with the both limited and indifferently- 
Managed resources at disposal, Statics obtained on the spot 
and. yerified, where possible, from independent sources, and. a 
areful examination of the mine itself, convinced the author 
that, though abandoned for the present, they are yet capable 
af bing worked to further lage prof 

‘The climate of the whole of this upper part of the valley is 
temperate. In the months of May and June the nights are 
generally frosty, but the days are bright and warm, ‘The 
extreme ranges of temperature throughout the year may be 
taken as from 28° to 100° Fahr.; the lowest being in June, and. 
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received opinion, that the nearer the equator the greater be- 
comes the requirement for stimulants, on these prairie regions 
the human constitution feels a less’ craving for stimulating 


rinks than it does in higher latitudes, 
‘The rainy season is not well defined, but lly the 
montis of December, January and February are the wettest in 


fhe yeat—though Leary rains occasionally fall in the month 
of Jul 

Biatltics of tho annval rainfall in those parts aro altogothor 
wanting; but it is certainly very much less than that on the 
sea-coast, along the line of the Serra Geral. Probably it would 
Amount to from 40 to 50 inches, as an extreme calculation. 

‘The unanimous testimony of Europeans who have lived or 
travelled in the prairies of this province is, that the climato 
ranks second to none in the world in point of salubrity, And 
certainly the valley of the ‘Tibagy is no exception to this 
universal rule, In fuct, no disease now exists amongst the 
inhabitants. ‘There is, however, an island in. tho river at somo 
distance below the town, called Mumps Island ; and a tradition 
fant of that disease having onco appeared, many yenry bo- 
fore, amongst somo diamond-washers who were there working. 
Fover of any kind is altogether unknown, 

ho popalation of the town of ‘tug, clung tho district 
for a radius of 10 miter round, is about $000, The people, who 
havo the blood of three distinct races in their yoins, namely, 
Indian, Negro, and Portuguese, aro agricultural. in their pute 
suits and, if neither hardworking nor enterprising, aro core 
tainly « frugal and contented race, Their triple nature ox- 
hibits an odd mixture of good and bad qualities, nnd is only to 
to understood by long and intimate acquaintance with them, 
Hospitality to all comers is their great creed, and one which the 
traveller most appreciates. General laziness, both of mind and 
body, is the characteristic of all but the richer class of the 
People. This bad quality certainly cannot bo produced by the 
climate, but is, more probably, inherent in their nature itaelty 
and is, no doubt, fostered by the extreme easo with which thei 
livelihood can be always obtained, ‘The result is that, with the 
wealth of a kingdom around them, they are content to 

tate but little less brutal than that of the wild. 


‘This picture is only a reproduction of what may be seen i 
60 many Ee ug tae of the, interior of 
rail; and the thought cannot help forcing toll mere te 
tind of the traveller who secs all the, that the poopletaro sex 
‘worthy of the country, 
On the Sth of June the journey was resumed by land from 
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‘ibugy, agit was wiser to @ river upwards 
from Jatahy, in order that the risk of in navigating its 
‘many unknown ‘rapids and cataracts which were certain to be 
encountered, might be lessened as much as possible. 
‘The road, which is merely a mule-track, rans along the north 
side of the valley at some distance from the river, as shown 
Map. on this side of the valley is very 
rapids Fortaleza being 1200 and Monte Alegro 1400 feet above 
the love ofthe town af Tibagy. On the opposite side of the 
the general summit of the waterehed has the appenranco 


of being stil high 

On Ieaving tho priro and entering the forest the general 
altitude of the country apparently diminishes, but. this is duo 
merely to the nearer approach of the road to the river, and not 
to any sudden change in tho configuration of tho valley. 

Pine-trees—most of them of enormous size—are here the 
charnoteristic growth of the forest; at all altitudes, that is, 
‘above 1600 to 1700 feet above sea-level. Below this line they 
fudenly and completely disappear, and ther plac is taken by 
other asi more tropical types of vegetation, These pinetoos 
grow to a height of 190 and 140 feet, their trunks rising 

ight and branchless to within a few feet of their summits, 

where multitude of long slender boughs start out hori 
tally from the trunk, and form an umbrellalike top of about 
60 foot in diamnator, which is the favourito resort, especially in 
the fruit season, of ianumerable flocks of parrots, Brazilian jays 


‘and monkeys 

‘At a short distance from tho little settlement of Alam| 
tho base of the Apucarana and Agudos is reached; and, 
about halé-way betwoen Alambary and St. Jeronymo, the road 
‘crosses the at an elevation of 3400 fect above sea- 
Tovel, and shortly afterwaris emorges into an open patch of 




















surrounding 
Tnhohd,” appears a little nearer to the river. 

‘Theso little bare patches or campos seem altogether out of 
harmony with the surroundings—not only in their compari- 
tive sterility, but also in the tion of the ground. 
Whereas, in the forestland surrounding them, it would be 
difficult to find @ 5 square er, 
Jer ine pany poe nln of wn alge eet ply a 

t is it, indeed, on these campos that a lange proportion of 
their extont is permanently covered by swamps. 

‘The following facts observed, appear to some key to 
their origin:— 
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‘The of the Agudos and Apnearana is due to voleanie 
reat masses of “trap,” chiefly consisting of por 
yr, have been upheaved and erupted through the over- 
Tying strata of sandstone and other forstations, and have cuused 
{i vitrification of the latter at all the surfaces of contact. Sub- 
sequent to this eruptive upheaval (which must have acted with 
nearly equal force over large areas) denudation eame into play, 
carving out the steep slopes and deop valleys and ravines ‘over 
which the forest has now taken possession, and leaving exposed, 
in such places, to the disintegrating action of atmospheric 
influences the ‘highly-fertilising voleanic rocks; but on the 
other hand, wherever the hardness of the stratum, aided by an 
absence of declivity, or * dip,” in its bed, over nny considerable 
‘area, resisted thoso forces of denudation, there level tracts havo 
boon loft romaining, covered only by’ their hard protecting 
boll. 

Now, as a matter of fact, these campos show (beneath « 
small depth of supersoil) a surface, more ot less smooth, of hard 
Vitrified sandstone; and, in one or two cases where, neat their 
Boundaries, small streams have, in the course of ages, cut their 
‘ay through this upper shell, it is soon that, the igneous rook 
Ties immediately Deneath, us must necossaily berths sone it 
the above explanation bo correct. ‘Phe appearance of the 
tough prairio grass in the place of the luxuriant forest is also a 
Pr consequence of this theory of their formation, and 
thus the whole phenomenon is explained without difficulty. 

‘These little campos, rising up in tho midst of the forests, are 
of not uncommon occurrence ; and generally if not invariably, 
fare found in closo connection with voleanie ranges, whore also 
sandstone is the overlying formation. 

Another example, as shown on the Mup, oceuts on tho ran; 
of mountains which divites the waters of the ‘ibagy and Ivaly, 
which range is likewise of voleanie origin, 

These particular spots on the Agudos rpngo were discovered 
fn tho your 1845, by an American namod Elliott, who nas 
exploriig the country on behalf of the Baron de’ Antennae 
He discovered them from the top of one of the peaks of the 
Ay between 20 and 80 miles distant on the opposite 
side of the valley; and n fow years later the present settlteent 
of St. Jeronymo was founded, and Mr, Elliott himself, now old 
and broken down in health from his past hard life ns un exe 

er; is spending: his declining years on the very spot which 

himself ad discovered thirty years before, 
regards the passage of the tiver through this 
‘point at the southem extremity of the Campo de Tha 
fan elevation of 3300 feet, a very complete view of the whole 
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of the south-west side of the Tibagy Valley is obtained. This 
viow extends from the range of the Pedra Branea above the 
town of Tibagy, down to and even beyond the valley of the 
Paranapanéma, and stretches away to tho. westward, where no 
hills intervene, as far as tho eye can reach, 

‘This vast tract of rich and fertile country, embracing an area 
of thousands of square miles, is covered still by virgin forest, 
tnd inhabited only by a fow wandering tribes of wild Indians 
And thus it is likely to remain for generations to come, either 
until another Paraguayan war foroes the Government to con 
struct the long-meditated road down this valley, or until the 
country itself passes into the possession of a more enterprising 
people; neither of which events is perhaps likely to coma to 
pass for many long years to come. 

From this station on the Campo de Inhohd the River Tibo 
for several leagues of its course lies mapped out beneath, ‘The 
white lines and patches here and there discerned upon it mark 
the position of 20 many falls nnd cataracts, and the quickened 
imagination almost fancies that it hears the roar of the rapids 
ining up from the depth below. The distance is, howover, too 

reat. 
eNThe evidenco of the river once having filed a fur greater 
breadth of valley than that which now suffices to contain its 
diminished volumo, is hore very striking. ‘The long lines of 
fuialtitudinal hills, ranged liko gigantic amphithoatres oppo- 
sing each other on either sido—the man aie slopes, all 
dirvoted inwards and towards the centre line of tho valloy— 
these wore striking features, and rendered the more noticeable 
from the fact that, from this clovated point of view, all minor 
configurations of the ground, which would otherwise have been 
tpt.to confuse tho eye had dinappoared, or were viaibla but in 

i just relative proportions, 

Heneo it was now quite evident that the pass out by the 
Fiver through the Apuorana Range was. not a. mero doop 

treatin, but, oa the contrary, waa a wide valley, offering 
no Inuperabledifcltics to the emtraction of a allway 
mugh it, 

‘Onyesuming the journey from St, Jeronymo,and after havi 
Passed tho litle river of the same name, the gederal aspect of 
The valley once amore changes. ‘The abrupt and mountainous 

‘the Agudos is left behind, or planed down into low, 
undulating hills; while, at the same timo, the charoter 
f the vegetation becomes more. completely tropical, and the 
last spine-tree. dita; aa gives plac to the piroba, the 
gatlioteoo, and the hg-tree of which rivals in its dimen- 
ns the monarch that it has displaced. 
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‘The geological formation also undergoes a change. In the 
place es and porphyres, a reddish-brown amygdaloid 
rock, with its numerous little cavities lined with the green 
mineral chlorite, forms the body of the hills and continues to be 
the dominant formation down to a point some distance below 
Jatahy ; whence, down to the Paranapanema, sandstone, split 
up in all directions by dykes and larg masse of grecnsto 
again takes possession. ‘This amygdaloid formation extenls in 
a south-westerly direction as far as the Ivahy Valley, whore 
{potably af the « Salto da Fogueirn”) it assumes a somewhat 

ifferent character, the cavities in its substance inctvasing 

tly in size, and often containing agates of 4 and 5 foo 
lacs whlch oa being broken chen aro‘focnl to be hice 
it and well-formed crystals of amethyst and other 








with bei 


‘These are the stones which, some 250 years ago, raisod great 
expectations amongst tho inhabitants of this province, a great 
unber of them having boon found in the bed of the Tal 

iver by a party of so-called “explorers"—in reality # slayer 
ctf OP ae hea appt if 

With regard to the animal-lif of this district, an incident 
may hore be related illustrating tho extreme boldness of the 
Jaguar, or South American tiger, which is very common about 
er ll ed ‘ 

ur little party was camped one evening on ‘the banks of a 
small stronm called tho ‘Tros Barras. "Ald pig, which tad 
bean killed that day on the march, was hanging, suspended from 
the branch of an overhanging treo, in roudiness for the neck 
day's breakfast. All but one man (who, as usual, was keopinge 
watch by tho camp-fire) had retired within the tents, and yer, 
fast asleep, when suddenly tho report of a pistol browght every 
man on to his legs, fearing an Indian attack. Nothing, hor. 
‘ever, was to be seen’ but a confused mass of canvas rolgg and 
kicking about on’ the ground, and undergoing all manger of 
contortions. In another second a jaguar leaped out of the 
struggling mass and instantly disppocred into tho forest. A 
few more violent contortion’, and another object extricatod 
itself from the heap, bot this time it was a mun, looking very 
auch acted bewilored, as woll ho might. 

tt appeared that the man on'watch had caught sight of the 
aguar prowling about after the pig, and Thad at one fd hp 
pistol at it. ‘Tho animal, in its sudden fright, had bounded 
siruight into the nearest tent, knocking it down, and, buryin, 
both himself and its occupants in the folds. ‘The latter suff 
more forthe next few wecks from the jokes of his companions 
than he did at the timo from his unbidden bed-‘ollog. 
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Besides jaguars and wild pig, tapirs and deer are also yery 
abundant. 

We now come to the village of Jatahy, which is a military 
colony, containing about 450 inhabitants, and which, almost 
ever since its formation in 1852, has remained in the state of 
Stagnation common to so many of the backwoods settlements in 
this country. 

During the time of tho Paraguayan war it was used by the 
Brazilian Government as a depot foF military stores, and rose to 
temporary activity ia consequence, Upon the conclusion of the 
war it relapsed again into its former state though buoyed up for 
the time by the hope that the Government, having oice proved 
‘tho valuo of the station as a strategical point, would make some 
‘effort to open up better communication with it from the east 
ward-than the wretched mule-track already existing, These 
Lopes have not, however, yet been fulfilled, 

The river below Jataby is not navigable, being full of shallows 
and small rapids, though, during tho war, the Government 
made coustant use of it for transporting, by means of canoes, 
Jurge quantities of war materials into Paraguay, though at a 
Toss of about one-sixth of the cargoes. 

Frost is here, too, unknown, and coffe, sugar, tobacco, maize, 
Beans, and rice, besides all kinds of tropical fruits—such as 
ranges, citons, bananas and pineapples — grow Inxurantly, 
the soil being of the richost quality. 

A sinall trade is carried on with the prairie-towns in sugar 
and cachaga (a kind of rum). ‘his, in addition to a certain 
‘annual support affurded by Government, is sufficient to keep 
the place alive. An interesting colony of semi-tame Coroados 
Indians, under the direction of a Padre or priest, numbering 
nearly 00 individuals is established on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

Like most of tho smaller Brazilian rivers on the borders of 
the tropies, the Tibagy is subject to frequent and violent floods, 
‘courting at irregular intervals, 

On account of one of these sudden and unexpected rises, the 
author was detained at Jatahy from the 2nd to the 26th of July. 
‘After nine days of incessant tain, the river opposite the village, 
Where it was about 200 yards broad, rose 33 feet, and the volume 
of water which it discharged increased from 000 to 200,000 
cubic yards per minute. 

Tminense trees, accompanied by ay evormousamount of débris, 
wept down in enles suecesion daring the height of the lod, 
ani 





























1 noise of their roots ploughing the rocky bed of the river, 
44s they were borne impetuously along in the swirl of waters, wus 
distinedly aadiblo at aldistance of half a mile from the banks 

‘You, SLVE. cy 
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« This was the highest flood that had occurred since the year 
1859, on which oceasion the wholo of the lower part of the 
village had been swopt away. 

‘The great tug of war had now to be encountered, namely, the 
‘ascent of tho river from Jatuhy to the town of Tibagy, a journes 
‘of about 200 miles. Pwo attempts to exploro this portion. had 
already been mado, both resulting in failure, on account of the 
Aotrent-like character of the river: one by Mr, Elliott, in. tho 
yenr 1846, and tho other by the two Kellers, German engineors, 
@mployed ‘by tho Government in the year 1865 to survoy this 
ind thor rirora (his section, thorcors, sll remained. wae 
known and unexplored, 

‘The floods having abated, on the 25th of 
Party of tne men, with two new ennocs 0 

his attempt, and amply supplied with provi 

i journey, the whole village turning out on to the banks to 
Bid * Farewell ” and “ God-speed, 

‘The bad character given to the river was not found to be 

rated. On the 27th, notwithstanding all precautions, 
one of the canoes was swamped, and scine provisions lost, Con. 
tinuing the ascent with still greater caution, on tho Sth day 
after leaving Jatahy we were rewarded by the sight of the 
Tadian colony of tame Coroados, called “ Colonia Nova.” ‘Here 
kesh supplies met us from St Jeronymo, 

‘once more resuming the journey the river was found 
Decome more difficult than ever. Day after day roude had to 
be cut throngh the forest, and the canoes dragged overland, 
at other times the canoes wero unladen, and with the aid of 
chains and ropes pulled by main foree up the foaming rapids, 
Tho men—six of whom wore pure-blooded Caiod Indintee feng 
all far above the average Brazilian, and were ono and all imbued 
With tho determination to overcome any and every difficulty, 

On the morning of the 20th of August, nearly’ month aftor 
ou doparturo from Jatahy, this rowolation was put to a aorero 
test, ‘Tho men had alroady begun to congratulate themselves 
thai the worst of the joumoy was now over, and that lana fen 
moto days the * Cannpos " woul! be reached (ay that very 
morning tho fit sign of civilisation had appeared tn dheahe 
of a dead cow cast up on the bank), when, on rounding w alight 
ond of the river, » spectacle came into view which overthen, 
in,a moment all these hopeful aleulations, 

ere, ing across the whole brewith of the river 
‘bunk to bank, and piled up, tier above ties, tou height of wt 
‘than 100 feet, rose a mighty barrier of rock and foam, waterfall 
and cataract, mingled together in wild confusion, ‘Here and 
‘there wreaths of vapour, like smoke, were rising up from beneath, 
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and forming a eloud upon the summit, ‘The roar of the immense 
volume of water falling was like deep tender, and tho wholp 
teono impressive beyond descr 

a aten deg tigen ora n, proved to bo 114 foot high, 
and aboot half a ile i Jongth. Both lanks wero guarded 
Perpendicular walls of basalt of nearly 200 fet in had 
fled no alternative for tho pangs of the can 

an by making a long détour through the forest. This socom. 
Saly hal to belone ‘and a timber-read of a mile and a half in 
length was constructed round the falls, and the canoes were 

zed over it and again lannched on the river above. 

is operation, which was of a ve aye natnre, took 





nine days to accomplish, notwi the timalas given 
ating the latter part ofthe time by iis ne appearance of soteal 
wild of the Botoendo tribe. ‘Theso Indians, however, 


who only live in very small families together, did not collect 
in sufficient numbers to give much cans for apprehension; 
thongh, from their proverbial brutish and rons cha 
actor, it was necessary to be constantly on one’s guard during 


time. 

On the Ist of September the River Imbauzinho was reached, 
whore farther supplies were awaiting our arrival, and on the 
Sth of the same month we landed once more at’ the town of 
Tbagy, having succesfully accomplished, though after. mant 
than six weeks’ incessant labour, a journey till then considered 
to be almost impossible. 

As tothe character of the siver between Jota. and Tibgy 

hay aleady boon said implied; but it may be w 

to mark out the limits of throe of the more widely-differing 
‘sections into which it may naturally be divided, 


the Rio St. Jeronymo up to the “Salto Grande" the 
rive, F pices through the grand meuntan senery of tho Agoos 
range in a seriés of bounds oyer falls varying 

Sou Toto feta heights ; and, though more difficult. to 
sie pe the ook declivity of its bed is here Jess than that 
section. The average width of the river is nlso 
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some abundance, neither of which were to be found below the 
Salto Grande. 

‘The fall of the river from Tibagy down to its mouth is about 
950 feot; making, therefore, the total fall, in a length of some- 
what less than 300 miles, to be 1550 fect. 

The exploration which has been attempted to be described, 
besides fulfilling the especial objects for which it was under. 
taken, has added also one more to the lengthening list of 

ilian rivers whose course has now been surveyed and 





rapped dovn. . 
small and insignificant as the valley appears on a map of 
Brasil, yot fiom its postion, connecting the great navigable 
water-system of the Paranapanéma, Parang, Ivinheima, and 
Brilliante with one of the best harbours on the east coast (for 
a first-class carriage-road has already been constructed up the 
most difficult part of all, namely, the “Serra do Mar,” between 
Antonina and Curitiba), it is of greater importance than many « 
and richer valley. 

has already been seen, it contains within itsdlf every 
variety of climate, from the temperate to the tropical, aud i 
suitable for the production of all kinds of necessary food. It 
hhas its pastures for the breeding of cattle, and its rich forest 
Jand for tho cultivation of the various kinds of vegetable pro- 
“duce. Water and timber abound everywhere, and the climate 








throughout is unsurpassable in its salubrity, 
What, then, is wanting in onter that these great natural 
advantages may be utilised? ‘The answer seems plain, What 





is wanting is @ mote enterprising, energetic, antl, above all, 
Dhonest raco to take the place of the mongrdl mation Wak 
this change everything else would follow. ‘The Goverament is 
Already liberal in its support, but, as everybody thers ows 
Rot one-tenth of the funds supplied ever go to their loxitimets 
object. They are, in plain » appropriated by the 

‘Various oficial through whose hands they have to pass: 
1s is this pervading low standard of morality which, has 
hitherto paralysed, and will still continue to paraljse th dene, 
opment ofthe country. Yet, inspite ofall, ome’ progres many 
be observed to be going on, notably in the distri setae, 

Sete; af el ertsot th 

‘ow, of all parts of the province of Parané, this district & 
the most suitable for the foundation of an English gen 1, 
therefore instead ofspending thousands of pounds in the attompe 
to establish an colony st Assungai—about which we 
hheard #0 much a few years ago, which place, buried as 1 
& mass of hills, mountains, and impenetrable foreate, 


amongst 
is altogether unsuited for its purpose—the same’ money ind 
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been spent in founding the colony on a spot whose 
gressive capabilities were a matter of certainty, and wl 
ample room existed for its development, much credit might 
haye been saved to the Brazilian Government, and great profit 
gained by both partios. © E 

‘The adyantages which this district would afford to the Eng- 
lish settler over that of Assungui may be briely summed up as 
follows:—More suitable climate; pastoral as well as agricul 
tural land; and more central position with reference to markots 
for produc. If English colonisation is ever to succeed at all 

his province, it mart bo planted in somo ch loalty ag 
this, and not. in the utter dopths of isolation in which Assungui 
is buried. Lot, then, the Assungui attempt be abandoned; 
the colony transforrod to the neighbourhood of ‘Tibagy’; and. the 
nucleus formed somewhere on the borders of the forest,—not 

fur depths. 

At Curitiba a largo and thriving German, population has 
sprung up out of very small beginnings—and why? Simply 
Locanse the country and climate are suitable to the people, 
tnd there is a market for their labour, At Assungut these 
conditions are conspicuous by their absence; but at Tibagy 
they exist to an equal degroo with Curitiba, and, for on agri- 
euliyral colony, no part of the whole provino could bo beter 

ted, 

Now blood would in this way be introduced where it is most 
wanted, and where it would have tho greatest effect, ‘The 
lays of natural, selection might safely be trusted to do the rest, 
And thus this ‘rich and fertile valley, with an area of nearly 
20,000 square miles, would have some chance of attaining, at 
no distant day, to » position worthy of its great resources, 

At presont, it mast bo remembered, it is, like many another 
ich bnt not easily accessible country, scarcely known eyen in. 
its own province, and to the outside ‘world it is altogethor a 
“Werca incognita.” 





















IX—A Prince of Kishghar on the Geography of Eastern 
Durkistan, By R.B. Suaw. 
[Hiead, Jun 26th, 18703] 


‘Tie interest attaching to the mountain-region surrounding 
Kashgharia, of which portions have been recently brought to 
notice by the explorations of the several parties detached by 
Sir T. 1), Forsyti’s Mission, makes it worth while to review 


‘ 
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what we know of the remainder, #0) as to ascertain how much 
has still to be done before our knowledge is complete. ; 

"T have been chietly led to do this by reading the graphic 
aecount of these rezions given by Mirza Haidar,” a Prines of 
the Royal family of Kishghar, and a contemporary and eon- 
aneotion of the Emperor Baber, the first of the Great Moghuls 
of India. Moreover, though T have not had am opportunity of 
muking any explorations in the hill-eomtry west and 
north of Kashgharia, beyond the determination of the position 
of sovoral peaks und ridges visible from the plain-country, still 
Tshave been able to cross-examine several Intelligent natives 
Who have been there, and I have formed to myself u pretty 





* definite notion of some of the natural features ; subject, of course, 


to juent correction. 
eae id the general characteristics of the 
rion :-— 


“The mountains of Moghulistin [the Muzart ahd 'Thian- 
Shan Range}, from which all tho other mountains branch off 
ing round the north of Kashghar, come round to its west, 
and go off by the south of that city. ... The province of 
Farghdna [Andijan or Khokand] is in tho west of Kashghar, and 
these same mountains lie between ; and that which is betwoen 
Kishghar and Farghina is called Alatt 
2 Bedakishin ion the vost ef Yarkand, and there also these 
Mountains intervene. That which lies between Yarkand and 
Badakhshin is called Pimir. The width of Pimir is, in some 
Places, seven or eight days’ journey. When one has passed 
this there aro some of the mountains of Yarkand which adjoin 
Baloy, such as Raskam and Taghdumbish ; and when ono bas 
Passed these, the rest is land belonging to Tibet.” 
lere we must, remember that the writer is in imagination 
travelling with the mountains, following their curve as above 
Aeseribed, which leads him first into the Alai platean, then into 
the Pimir, thenes into a region where Balor is contorminons 
with the districts of Raskam and Taghdumbish, and finally 
into the Tibetan provinces, ‘This is quite a correct account, 
Regarding Raskam and Téghdumbish, itis saficient to say that 
theto names aro current at the present day, ‘The dietietet 
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hich are 20 called Iie on the Central Asian wernt of 
(sometimes, though im ly to my mint 
Kensbonss) in dhe corner between itand Phir. ‘Tigh 
dumbash is grazed over by the Sarikol Kirghiz, subjects of the 
‘Amir of Kasbghar. Raskam is hell by the Kunjutis of Hunza- 
Nagar. One of the boundaries of Balor is thus very distinctly 
marked out. As it adjoined Raskam and Tighdumbish, it 
must have included Hunza-Nagar. 

‘Mirza Haidar continues :— 

“Badakhshin is in the direction of summer sunset [viz. 
about 30° x. of W. for that latitude; but the real direction 
is nearer west, in accordance with his first statement] from 
‘Yairkand, as has been mentioned. 

«Kashmir ia in the direction of winter sunset [south of 
west; but in reality it is very little to the west of south} from 
Yarkand, and the same mountains lie between, That which 
ies between Yarkand and Kashmir is a. provines of Tibet, 
called Baiti. And here in the same way that Pimir is wider 
than Alas, so in Balti the width of the mountains is, perhaps, 


twenty days’ journey. As the [chief] acclivity in the ascent 
from Yirkand is the acclivity of 20], the Coie] deity 

i ‘of Jakardo.* From this 
Journey. 


in descending towards Kashmir 
acelivity to that is about twenty day ,. 
Similarly in the winter sunset [south of west] of Khotan 
certain of te cities of India are situated, as Lahor and Suldan- 
mur and Bajieéra;t and the sume mountains before-mentioned 
fe between. ‘That which lies between Khotan and the cities 
of Jed shore ed (opal a 

idol}, an Guzé), ani Hit [Bpiti i 

fe borne in aes {hese ountalne col in, Khatit 
‘ina}.” 

Hero we have a geograplical desription which, shows that 
Mirza Hatdar was able to rise above details and conceive @ 
general idea—a rare faculty among Orientals, ‘The account of 
the mountain region sweeping round the north, west, and south 
ee tichharia aud thas enclocing that country on three sides, 
fa the simplest and truest that can be given. Our author evic 
dently considers all that lies between Yarkand and Khotan on 
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tho ono side, and India on the other, as one great mountai 
‘mass; in the same way as that which divides Yérkand from 
Badakhshin, or Kishghar from Khokand,—only, the mass 
widens as it runs round by south and east, He is not troubled 
dy any theories about the mountains of Sanju (the Kuen-Lun) 
not forming a part of the same mass, ‘This. mass is composed 
of many subordinate ridges, but they combine to form one 
faa systom. No ono of thes subordinate ridges or ranges 





(such as the so-called Kuen-Lan) deserves to be distinguished 
from tho general system, in any senso in which each of the 
‘others could not equally be distinguished from the rest, Looked 
at individually, they ate ranges distinct from one another; but 
Yiewed en masse, they all (including the Kuen-Lun) form but 
‘ong system or obai z Lee 

An another place (referring to “these mountains” which he 
Jas been tracing round Kashgharia), he says, “In winter the 
‘Champas descend the above-mentioned. mountains to the west 
and south, which is India.” And again he says, “ All water 
which flows from the mountains of Tibet [viz, the Tibetan cross 
segment of the great curved chain] towards the west and south 
forms rivers of India. . . . . and all waters which flow from 
‘tho [same] mountains of ‘Tibet towards the east and north form 
the rivers of Yairkand, &e.” ‘Thus, in his estimation, one moune 
tain-system, and not two, lies between the Indian and. tho 
Central Asian basi 

‘he idea of gauging the width of the chain by giving us 
Tines across it in different parts, together with a statement of 
‘the countries which they lead to, is vo These 
Tines, radiating from the eities of Bastern urkistin, are probably 
routes travolled by himself or by his informants, 

With regard to the first of these, viz. that from Kislghar 
to Farghdna, ho merely says that it crosses the Alai, nnd eet 
fhe Alat is narrower than tho, Piovir, which in soven or eight. 
days’ journey in width. I havo obtained somo information 
neguing ono of the routes between Kishghar and Kokand, 
which does, in fact, cross the Alas, and which, I think, has mee 
yet been described. I hava drawn up the aocompanying sletelk 
‘map, from tho deseription and woder tho eyes ofa ory intelligent 

and who, Knowing’ the 
nisin of nike well also, was able to point out to 
Me examples in the latter country of tho natural features of 
tho Alat which ho was trying to describe. ‘The position of the 
northern Passes I havo taken froin Colonel Waller's last mare 

‘the lamented Fedschenko has made us acquainted witht a 
shore westerly part of the Alsi, “a tablecland ‘at. the heed. ot 
the Surkt-db, or northern arm of tho Oxus,” At the point at 
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which M. Fedschenko visited this plateau, it was about 7 
miles wide and 8000 fect high. Towards the east there are 
bo mountains visible, and the platen, gems to widen out 
towards the north-east. On the south the Alat is skirted by a 
sowy range. ... Across theso mountains, which M. 1} 
chenko calls the ‘Trans-Alui, there is a pass into Sarikol, 
farther east there is another pass, called Taie Murun, which 
leads to Kasbghar.”* He himself crossed the range which bounds 
the Alat on the north by a pass of 13,000 feet. 

‘Now, it is across this sumo range lurther east that the Shart 
Pass leads (the Terek, or main route between Khokand and 
Kishghar, being still further east), On crossing the Shart 
Pass from tho north one enters the flat Alat plateau, which is 
here described asa day's march across (say, 12 or 19 miles). 
At first small rivulets are met with, running west to form the 
River Surkh-ib, or Kiail-su, seen by Fedschenko, Crossing. 
the plain transversely (south-east 2) towards the southern 
snowy range, one getsto the edge of a sudden depression running 
along at the foot of the southern mountains, like a diteh 
tinder a rampart, with the Alai plain for a ‘‘glacis.” In this 
depression is a small stream running east and coming from the 
‘west, where the depression itself seems to originate only a few 
iniles off, being, in fact, a kind of fissure between the plain 
and the mountains, ‘This stream flows towards Kishghat. T 
‘am assured by my informant that the whole-thing is almost 
exuctly paralleled by the deep cut of the Sum-kyil stream at the 
edge of the Kiang-chu plain in ‘Tibet (Rupshi), with which I 
tmbacquainted,. Here the plain is merely the surface of a vast 
and deep bed of alluvium, between which and the mountains @ 
‘stream has cut a channel several hundred feet deep, and corre~ 
spondingly wide, through the same allavium.t 

Tf this comparison is exact, us seems probable from the 
telligenco of my informant and from independent: corroboration, 
wo liayo here « singular repetition of the indistinct water-parte 
ings of Tibet. For the surface of this same Alat plain sheds its 
Waters westward; and here, without erwsing any ridge, merely by 
Walking across a'dond flat wo.got to the elgo ofa channel whe 
foeds the Kishglar River (eastwarl). For the road follows this 
stream for some distance, until the rapid deepening of its bed 
and the precipitous nature of its banks, compel the traveller to 
‘ascend thi hill-side, cross a small pass called the Jgisa: (wins), 
and return again lower down to the Alai stream, where its sides 
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are loss stoop. Near a place called Ok-saldi (a former Chinese 
station), the stream is joined by a smaller one from the Terek 
Pass, and by a larger One from the north from the district of 
Ketman ‘Tippa. ‘The united stream: flows towards Kishghar, 
reovivings smullor tributaries from both sides; but my informant 
shortly ain divenged from the regular road wid tho ‘Tork 
Pass, which struck into his. at Ok-saldi, Ho reached the open 
‘country about one mareh from that place, after crossing a low pass 
and entering the mouth of a valley containing a stream from the 
south-west, whore it debouches on the plains, and which, after 
reaching the villago of Opal, flows away to the south-eastward, 

With reference to the name “Tait-Murun” (mentioned by 
Fodschenko), this would mean in tho Kirghiz dialect “ mountain~ 
Rose,” or promontory” (Kisbzhar Turki, “Tigh-burani"), and 
ould bo very appicabl to the proeetig point which is ervssed 
By tho Igiaak Bass (00 called Probably ‘fiom sore thes weet 
feature), ‘This merely surmounts a steep obstacle, returning to 
the banks of the same river, unlike most passes, which geno- 
tally lead over a ridge into a different drainage system, But 
the name “Tai-murun” has not actually been mentioned to me 
in this connection. 

Another, road across the Western Mountains is given by 

Mirza Haidar in a separate passage, in which he describes the 
rivers of Kashghario. It lies up the valley of the Shalnds, 
and leads from :Kishghar to Badakhshin, ‘This introduces 
tus to the question of the dmuinogo of the ‘mysterious mgion 
north of that which was the scene of Colonel Gordon and his 
Barty’ Into spirited oud valuable exploration, and south of tho 
and also to that of the origin of the streams which one 
erosses betwoen, Kishghar and Yarkand, T'givo the passage 

from Mirza Haidar which reforn to this subject: 

w When I say that the length of tho cultivated country of 
Kisighar and Khotan extends along the skirts of the Westen 
Mountains, so that from the borders of Kishhar 
the place is Artuj*) to the extremity of hota 
Bifiat and Chisha) may bo ono month's journay; atl in tho 
Width of the inbabited portion, if one travelled quickly from 
the Western Mountains in an,castorly directiou, ono would pass 
‘ont of the cultivated eountey in one or two days, 

“By the side of every river that issues frum’ the mountaing 

_ gem is gown and the land inhabited. ‘Thus the first river iy 
Tuman.t Tt comes out from the motntains which lie betwee. 
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Kishghar and Farghina (Andijin), And this. river passes 
through the midst of the old fortress hich Mirza Abu-Bake 
destroyed. « . + Many districts aro fertilised by this wate 
ive second iver™ is called Kari-Tisghun. In the idiom 
of tho men of Kishghar, ‘Tieghun means *river’t It passes 
the abovementioned fortrtss’3 farsanga (10) miles) to the 
south; and most of the districts of Kashghar aro cultivated by 
means of this water. 
‘hree farsangs from this river is another, the Kuewn 
‘Tazghun. ‘Tho villages of Yangi-Hissir are on this river, and 
the lands of theso are irrigated from this water. From ‘Kiish- 
ghar to Yangi-Hissir the road is 6 farsangs.t 




















to, Which waabon th caters slo of tho ety i elle, Tenan, or Aruna, 
PO Mile Tuan. The other, ain a short distaate to the oath (a 
‘uaa ya beget going fa, the for fo he it) ts called Kei, "The 
Shite stan fonsw eften ested aftr the latter; but the name of the fort 
‘cums to have prod fa res Hata 

iran Hadigr hore Heaven out vera or stoams which rots the road 
-Agont hat also tho non) Fort tothe south (or aay neacy 6 lle froma 
iRiry) i anally sum copying fro » ed, whil to doat the 
Geb ans fnwin, Kh atv, o ita rcbes, re variously eed by tho 


natives according to the names given to mo; Telbachuk SyxL3' (this namie T 


scr to have appl to tho wrong river bar), Kachareh rom a illgo on itt 
SL MP VeETeS fe (elated asi). Thre or four mies om tla 
Banta), and esd Gazing (Caml) bs bride and abot a mile fre this 
Seat eden he Kare (rear) ity 0p of 
Fee eras: ey bth seem arta ‘The dtr the salar of 
eee are rei that these our above-naiod, ll driv frm tho et funk 
aa nee pend this one descends lightly flo abroad the 
8 les beoud this one descend at a broad dpretsin, at 
sen wi amie excl el i Ahan ard Rig a 
Ce naa by thro of four Urachce  wriver Clare tats 
Bie depen oma Neer Uidgen Ie vanouny cai Teg 


aiieh really moans a flood") wn Yupwrgh «Bsygqg. Thiave alto heart the 


Mot ealtivation") apalie w t, sald tobe tho name of 
‘hae rol,” haan ran 
{angie Toa neming raring, oad Gof tue ne lane): 8 
foun vary apollesble t,o jolnt reat wich lovee oa iy Kol; nd which Sa 
the Tarim Col of aap. "ely ood. 
Tide nat Ue wdratood to wean to th, town of Xangi-Hinas, not to the 
atbvonnatned vlloges of tht iro wish aro water Yy the Kusun Iivet 
‘After enuang the ier Taxphun or Ywpurgit(aiationed uber tn th note, ona 
itor the dst o€ Yepehamy thin tonnes to the River unum own foe 
Ht etn i tit ya ge go eu ol 
alist firth igen of een vii Wh 

Tesatea ‘co teaversing the district of ugh and a Teedy track th 

REN ows all ream callod ata, 00 reiches the town of Yabat-H 
Gilareaiod dwar. which’ ie fed. with water by « eal, channel caled the 
ise Ah ese, ithe Kun, Desh-Kent, Ustang, andthe Sallie aro sai 
toariso from one head. ‘The Sailla, I hear, {+ produce from certain springy 
blag tn in am er wtf Yd mcr 
heise Tore nntoaed ced fhe Soa Pie 
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_“ After Yangi-Hissir thero is an insignificant hamlet called 
Kéri-Khanak, It may be about 6 farsangs. In front of it 
flows tho River Shihnds, and several villages aro fertilised by 
this water. Shihni is'also a valley situated in tho Westorn 
Mountains, and the road from Kashghar to Badakhshia is 


‘throng tat valley. 
“From Kara-Khanik to Kilbin-Rabit thero are villages which 
fare stages for goers to and fro. It may be 6 farsangs, ‘Thon 
there fe anothoe. restchonae which Ahay. call, Kosl-Gumbas 
[Domo of Assembly’). It is a fine halting-place, and. irri: 
fated by tho River Shantz, Tt posses enfiivated felts ced 
dens, which aro all nssigned to the service of this rest-houso, 
and comers have the se of this rest-house, 
“Tho next stage is a village called Kisil. Tt has salt-water, 
At this stago they do not halt unnecessarily. This is the half. 
‘way stage between Yangi-Hissir and Yirkand, 

From Kixil to Kol-Rabit is about 10 fursangs, From 
Kok-Rubit to the edge of the district of Yarkand. which ie 
named Rabitehi, may be estimated as a distance of 7 larsange, 
Between Rabitehi and Kit-Khanilk, besides these stazes which 
have been mentioned, there is little other habitation.” * 














* "To eoptinne the description of the ral ua texte now 
Saighan-Shi (south of Yangitsci) “4 
early cast and west), an 





er crossing the 
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With theso two descriptions before us, viz, Mirza, Haidar's, 
written three centuries ago, and that, of the present features of 
‘the road given in the notes, wo see the water distribution which 
‘we have to account for. ‘There is one strange thing about it: 
that streams crossing the road sevoral miles apart aro often 
‘said by the natives to be one and the same; and on further 
inquiry one learns that they are derived from a single trank- 
stream, Thus the Tolbachnk, the Faizabad, the Kizil Boi, and 
the Kitrdsu, I was told, have one origin, which is said by some 
to be identical with that of tho Kishghar rivers; and Captain 
Biddulph, in tho interesting account of his visit to Maralbashi 
(Gee Royal Geographical Society's ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. xvii.), 
mentions “threo considerable streams flowing from the south, 
whose names were given to him as “the Derbuchek” (my 
‘Telbachuk), “the Chokanah” and “the Faizbad." He was 
told “that’ they are all united into one stream called the 
Yaminyér, at no great distance above where I crossed them.” 
‘Thus it would seem that all the streams crossing the Kashghar 
‘and Yiirkand road over a space of, at tho least, some 6 miles, be- 
ginning from the Fort, are derived from one parent trunk, whose 
proper nama ne may ‘conclude to, be the Yaondngdr as sated 
to Captain Biddulph, notwithstanding that my own informants 
applied the name more particularly to the northern brauch. 
jimilarly the Khin-trik and the several branches of the 

Tiaghun or Yupurghi are said to be derived from the samo 
origin as the Kusun, the Bésh-kent, and the Sailik, From the 
former to the latter the distance’ is abont 20 miles, I am 
informed that they all issue from the mountains at the same 
Pisco, and that tho water can there be divrted at pleasure 
from tho main river-head into either one or more of the latter, 
440 that ono might bo made to run dry whilo the others were 
full, ‘There is a noted shrine, called after a certain Khoja 
Paklan, near this spot; and it is said that at the proper season 
tho villagers from below assemble thero, and, after prayers dis- 
tribute the water into the difforent channels by means of dams, 
&c,, under the direction of the priests or sheikhs of the shrine, 
who act as arbiters. 

The next river, tho Salghan, is said to riso from springs in 



























‘aro tho limit of tho esort rogion erossed between Kishghar and Yivkamd. ia 
‘istanoos aro, however, his weak point, as with most Oriental travellers. Ho pro: 
Pably put them down when le wrote tho book in Kashmir (of which ho wa 
‘tho afer) towards the end of his life. With the exception of tho flat two stages 
‘from Kisighar to Yaogi-Hisait 6 faranng) all the distances given inthis pase 
Ire exaggerated,” ‘The tedium of aide through the desert and the longing 
_get {tover, would make it soot longor than an equal distance through pl 
‘country, 9 une who used ‘no means of measurement beyond Iie poral iin 
preaions, 
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the plain, thongh its volume would seen to point to a miore 
Gistant source in the mountains. 
© Beyond this, to rewd Mirav Hatdar's description, one would 
think that the’ road led along the banks of the Shihniz River, 
for'the stages as far as Kosh-Gumbay are said by him to be 
irrigated by that river, On the contrary, the road runs through 
‘a desert, only crossing at intervals strips of cultivation which 

ngo the few water-courses flowing,trom the hills on the south+ 
ost. But the villugers at the present day have the same stor 
about these being all water of the Shihniz, which, they say, is 
the river which flows in the great valley or opening of the 
mountains visible to the south-west. Hero also the samo dis 
fribution of water takes place which I have ubove reported for 
the Tizgliun and Kusun series of streams, ‘The Shihnis water 
isthus spread over tho space from Kilpin to Chumalung, say 
18 miles in width. 

‘Thus the natural rivers of tho country seem to have disap- 

or become mé din the number of artificial water- 

‘Courses or canals into which they have been distributed by the 
industry of the children of the soil. And instead of finding 
‘the streams diminishing in number and increasing in volume 
‘as we follow them downwards, it is the reverse that takes place. 
‘Thore is complexity below and unity above. ‘They resemble 
arteries rather than veins, though, of course, in the mountains 
‘tho case is the reverse, 

“As we leave Kizil und travel towards Kok-Rabit, the seorot 
of this curious state of things begins to reveal itself, ‘The 
skirts of the mountains are here nearer tho road than before, 
and tho desert sloping down from the low outer hills on our 
right-hand bogins to exhibit, on a scale not. too largo for com 

jension, a surface-formation which is common in Tibet, where 
it can bo recognised and studied with greator easo than hero. 
‘This formation has boon most graphically described by Mr, 














¥. Drow, v.G.8, in « paper read beforo the Geological Society 
Jn Angut, 1873, Ho hh givon tho namo of alluvial fans” tb 
+theso deposits of loose material (a sort of convex deltas) brought 





down through narrow ravines and laid out on tho flat land 
outside their mouths:— At the month of each of those (ravines) 
aro “allavial fans? which projet out into the at of the river 
alluvium, . . . The radii of tho fan are about-a milo longs the 
slope of the ground along these radii (which nro each in the 
direction of the greatest slope) is 5 or G degrees, The fan ix 

y a flat cone, having itenper ot the mouth ofthe favin, 

is instance the length of the axis, that is to say, the yer: 
tical height of the apex above the alluvial plain, will be about 
500 feot, the length of the base of the generating triangle being 
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stout a. mile, Twill be observed” [from an accompanying 
illustration] * how very straight is the fine of the profits. This 
is highly characteristic of these fans; and the character is 

wwally marked whatever portion of it we get into view— 
whatover radius comes into profile, ‘Tho hard straight line 
among the irregular outlines of the mountains adds a strange 
‘and unlooked-for feature to the landscape. . . . ‘Tho radial lines 
(seon in Fig. 8) nro as faithful representations as L could make 
of the water-courses with which tho surface of the fan is scorod, 
Whether wo start from the furthest projecting point of the eit 
cumference or edge along the mountains (against whieh the fan 
‘abuts, ending off sharply) to go to the apex at the rayine’s 
mouth, we are always onan equal slope, in this case of 5 or 
Gdegroos, as before aid. Tn walking neross one of the large 
funs along the path, which is usually made in a ourve between 
the are and the chord, one is apt to be continually expecting i 
1 few steps to arrive at the summit of the slopes’ but 
‘again one is disappointed, new portions of the cone intervening 
in succession till the central is reached. 

“‘The modo of formation of this fan it is not difficult to trace. 
++. When the alluvial matter which had been accumulating 
in the ravine reached past its mouth, there was a tendency of 
the stream to flow over the material it was bringing down—now 
in one direction, now in another—in every direction, indeed, 
from the mouth of the gorge as a centro; and along each line, 
1s it flowed, it accumulated material at an equal angle, ‘Thus 
cone after cone was formed, each coating the last, and the sloping 
fan both rose and spread.” 

T must refer the reader to the rest of this intoresting paper 
fora fuller account of these formations. 

With regard to the desert slope in the road from Kizil to 
Kok-Rabit, I can best chamuoterise it by saying that it consists 
of series of fans such ns that deseribed by Mr. Drew, on 
they are on a mtich largor soul, and (as generally follows) with 
gentler inclination. ‘Tho road rises and sinks in undulations 
of great width (say 5 or 6 milesfrom trough to trough). ‘Those 
are the tails of tho alluvial fans. ‘The changing horizon-line is 
always remarkably straight, with a distinct slope downwards 
from right to left (as one travels south-eastwards), When the 
traveller approaches tho summit of each undulation, another 
Dut fainter horizon-line is seen, peeping over that which ix 
immediately before him. ‘This is the central slope of the next fan, 
soyeral miles off, On looking towards the mountains the profile 
of the desert is soon defined against the distant hill-side, either 
a. single slope dipping inthe sume direction as his own fou oF 
else as a doublo slope, synclinal if he be in the trough, or anti- 
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<linal if on tho summit of an undulation, ‘The trong, as have 
‘called it, while apparently narrowing as it approac Is, 
‘widens out often mato a stall triangular plain Below the road, as 
the cireumference-curves of the adjacent fans sweep away from it, 
‘hose features are.on such a lange seule (the slope being 
yps Gor 8 miles in radius) that the eye bas a diticulty in 
me them in asa whole, But what proves the undulations 
tobe not more surfaces of sloping parallel cylinders but low 
‘cones—ench like # lady's fan spread open, whose axis is propped 
up (on a reel of cotton, say), s0 that its surface droops down in 
‘every direction, from that centre—the proof of this is the dis- 
ly radial direction of the water-courses (dry for the most 

Bart when I havo seen them) which core the ground, "As one 
‘ascends the slope of each undulation these dry water-counies 
‘cross the road, neither at right angles nor parallel to the slope 
of the horizon, but partly mecting one, as it were, at an obtuse 
angle. On the other hand, as one descends on the further side, 
they join the road at an acute angle, inclining towards the direc 
‘tion that one is oneself taking. They all seem to point back 
towards one source, the apex of the fan or the mouth of its 





parent ravine.’ 
Now it is probably this fan-formation and the radial di 
of the water-courses caused by it which enables the water issuing 
from one ravine-mouth to eimbrace in its branches wide tracts 
of country. For example, after leaving a certain ruined Chinese 
house, situated in ono of the triangular flats between the 
Bes cen tho siorosoentinenl Sell ancl sms tineee gt 
Ak-langar), one rises up the slope of a fan which is seen to come 
from a remarkable ravine-cutting in a low range of outer hills 
tothesouth-westward.. After traversing this fan-undulation for 
about 7 miles, one reaches the bottom of another trough, marked 
by a dry water-course which is distinctly seen to come from the 
sume unmistakable cutting, away to the west, So that when 
the water flows in spring (if it ever does here) the depres- 
sion in which stands the Chinese Post-house and that near 
Kok-Rabit (come 7 miles apart) must be supplied with water 
radiating from one and the same 
If we judge by analogy we shall conclude that in the othor 
where we see the same result, vie. widely-separated 
water-courses ascribed to one source ar origin, the cause is the 
same, although we have not yet had the opportunity of verifying 
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‘thy ocular inspection, as in the district between Kizil and Koke 
Rabit.* Thus, to bein again from the south, the Shahnis 
Valley may be supposed to have. produced a gigantic though 
ently-aloping alluvial fan, which radiates ite waters through 
the various villages from ikilpin to Chamalung. Again, the 
waters of tho Yaugi-Hissir district from tho Sailik to the Kusun 
River, and possibly the Tizghun as wel, would. be naliated by 
another gigantic fan; for some accounts connect the mucl 
greater volume of water of the Tixghun and Khinearik with 
the samo system as tho Kusun, ‘Tho caso of the Yamineyar 
and Tuman riversystems is, more doubtful, for the mountains 
are here much more distant; and the intervening country. is 
Yery flat, Hence we seom hore to havea kind of inland dalla, 
that is, a tract so level as to enable the trunk-river to separate 
into diverging branches, artificial or natural, 

Wo may perhaps take Mirza Haidar to be detailing only the 
natural river-systems, each under the name of its principal 

and neglecting the artificial and perhaps more modern 
subdivisions of the water. Eyen then, in an author usually 80 
careful and accurate, it would be dificult to account for the 
omission of any representative of the Yamin-yir or Telbuchnke 
system from his list, unless it be that they are derived from 

ant trunk of the Tuman. ‘The considerable stream, 
alled Saighan (south of Yangi-Hissér), is also passed over in 
silence, whether because he considers it to belong to some other 
system, o because it does not riso in the mountains. Tt may 
be that he includes it in the Shibniz system, whose waters may 
perhaps at one time have filled it (as they are said even now 0 
reach it) before they were diverted. to such an extent as they 
are now, for the irrigation of the villages betwoen Kilpin and 
Chamalung, which appear to be more numerous than they were 
in Mirza Haidar’s days, 

Sonth of tho Shihnig there is no other important. stream tilL 
Wo got to the Yirkand River, For the village of Kizil seems 
to monopolise a little rivulet from the lower hills, said to be 
distinct from the Shilnéz, being no longer dependent on salt or 
brackish wells as in former days. Kok-Rabit obtains water by 
‘long cut from tho Yirkand River, at the place where it issues 
from the hills in a district called Karchung. ‘This, and its town 
or large village of the same name, would seem to have supplied 
the name, if not the locality, of the mysterious Karchu of goo 


* ‘This na proved fo bo truo in the caso of tho far moro irsportant fan-delta of | 
arland River, which, issuing from the mountains below Karchung. cxabracos 
{ota dating baiches tho whoo eultvaton af th Yarknad diate, 40 ales 
in “Report af an Exar Karehung Valley," in the 
"Guilt of Inia’ ot Ocbbee 1873, (ik BS, March 17) 
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Saks It is near Kusarad of recent maps (see also Davies’ 

Report,’ p. cocxx.) 

Having thus nae eae of the water which flows through 
‘the country between Kashghar and Yarkand into four or five 
main radiating in deltas or fans, we have to discover 
whence these come. ‘There seems little doubt that the Késh- 
ghar River derives its chief supply from the combined Terek 
and Alai streams mentioned aboye. 3a is ities beer the 
‘Yamin-yir system has an independent trunk-stream distinct 
from had oe the Tuman or Tashghar River. The Chinese 

~ author quoted by Colonel Yule t assigns to a river of that name 

ery important part. After various adventures in the moun- 
tains, it is said to enter the Kishghar frontier and form not 
only the River Tailibuchuk (Telbachuk), but several others, 
that is, it is made to be the parent of what I cannot help com 
sidering as at least two distinct and unrelated river-systems, or 
at-any Tate of parts of them. 
‘The origin of the most southerly of the riversystems detailed 
above, that of tho Shihnéz, seems pretty safely assigned to the 
eeeaaley or gpening in the mountains almost due south of 
‘angi-Hissir. By this gorge the Pimir may be gained, and 
thence Wakhan and Badakhshiin. 
‘There romain then the intermediate system or systems, the 

Eusun and the Tizghun, whose origin we require to ascertain, 
Now I have convinced myself since arriving in Kashgharia 

(as far as one can do so without visiting the spot), that there 

48 n distinct opening in the mountains between the two cule 

minating snow-peaks to the west and south-west of Yangi- 

Hist, which probably approach 20,000 fect in height, ‘The 

more northerly of these two ks may be called the Tish- 

balik (Kirghiz dialect, Tishmulak), from the township of that 

Ramo noar its base. “The second is known as the Tugharma 

(Kirgh., Taghalma), on the one side, and as the Uetagh (house, 

Mountain), from its shape, on the other, It is not often that 

‘one gots the opportunity in this hazy climate of distinguishing 

mare than the mere outline against the sky of a line of mou 

tains somo 60 miles off: It requires a very clear day to show 

the details against the fuce of the mountains. Two or thee 

such opportunities I have lately enjoyed from Kashghar, how. 
rs Sasceeiaet 
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ever, and the impression which I, as well as others of our party, 
have received, ia that, what in outline appears a more depression 

“or “col” in tho ridge betmeon tho two above-mentioned. peaks, 
is in reality an opening through it. In this opening, whicld leads 
apparently far in between the mountains, we have probable 
‘orizin for ono at least of the river-syatems whose sources we ato 
looking for. 

‘A Kirghiz acquainted with these mountains informed mo the 
other day that the Kardbid (tho smaller ot thera tance of 
that name, of course) lay directly behind them, on a large ele- 
fated lain. No water, he says atuelly leaves the lake, but it 
any were to do so (owing to the raising of the surface), it would. 
flow out past the Uitagh (Paghalma) into the Tashbalik River. 
‘This approximate position, and the eastern ontilow of the 
smaller Kari-kal agrees with the account given to Colonel 
Gordon's party. My Kirghiz informant was not able to say which 
of the rivers of the plain was formed by the Tashbalik stream. 

The mountain belt visible on the west of Kashgharia thas 
seems to be broken through by several streams flowing with a 
general west to east direction from the high platea behind it, 
Wo havo first the Oksaldi opening (from the Ala); pérhaps 
another at Bori-Tokai; then the ishbalik opening; then that 
‘of the Shihniz, south of Yangi-Hiseir. ‘These esem to be 
divided from one another by a series of gigantic ridges, whose 
eastern extremities and spurs, coalescing together to the view 
from tho effect of perspective, give an appearance of continuity 
to the mass. This is a very common experience in mountain 
exploration, and several times it‘has happened to me to walk 
throngh what, to all appearance, was a serried mountain 
barring my path; and to find it really consist of soveral ridges 
running at right angles to the apparent axis of the mans, whoas 
seeming continuity was a mere optical illusion. I think we 
should consider the mountains on the east of the Pamir plateau, 
not as a range lying roughly north and south, and out through 

the rivers (as is the caso with the continuation of the Mustak 

nge south of Karakoram), but rather as a series of more oF 
log parallel ridges whose Gestion. ie gly cast and west 
‘and between which tho eastward drainage of the Pamir plateat 
escapes. Tt is probable that we conld trace some of these ridges 
tight on to and even across the table-land at their back, where 
their axes would form tho separation between the soveral 
Pimirs, ‘This would be in harmony not only with the lio of 
the ridges bounding tho Alui (econ by Fedschenko), but 
also with those tmeed by Colonel Gordon's party on the 
north of Kashghar, where the southward flow of the streams 
oes not prevent the ridges from running east and eka 
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. Dr, Stoliczka expressed it, “the system of drainage has 
Saal tect wien the digestion of tho il-ranges.” This, 
dating from much older times, was mainly an east-westerly one, 
following the strike of the rocks which compose the whole 
‘mountai item."* 

ct omovhat sorexponding account is given by Colonel Gor- 
don's party of the Southern Pimir region, adjoining the district 
in question. Captain Biddulph writes: “‘he Pamir, instead 
of buing a steppe which you ean march across in every direetion, 
consists, as fur as we can make out, of a series of broad valleys 
{nt a great clovation, called by the names of the difforont Pémirs, 
slong which the different roads run” (between Eastern and 
‘Western Turkistan and Badakhshin), “The whole way from 
Alctash to Sarhad, four days’ march, wo were in one broad 
Yulloy, there being no perceptible riso between the lake (Pamir 
Kul) and the commencement of the waters flowing west."t ‘Pho 
forthcoming report by Captain ‘Trotter, n.x., on the exploration 
of the Southern Pamir, may be expected to clear away all 
remaining difficulties on this subject. 

Tt is across this Pamir region that Mirz Haidar’s next gange- 
Tine leads, viz. that from Yarkand to Badakhshin (to which we 
may now rettirn after this long digression), In speaking of “seven 
for eight days’ journey,” he expressly’ rofers to Pamir itself, 

* yis, the country’ on the mountains, and excludes the defies and 
by which it is upproached, which extend over @ much 

Tonger distance. 

MWe may now give a glanoo st Balor, which ia Hare men- 
tioned in passing as being conterminous with the Yirkand 
provinees of Raskam and ‘Tighdumbish in the reyion which 
succeeds Pimir, as one follows round the mountain-curve, "The 
nume is distinctly spelt Balor (914), in my copy, and not 
Malaur (412), a8 seems to be the caso in some other MSS. 
‘Tho dot tinder tho b would easly slip out in transcription, and 
Teavyo the semblance of an m.” After Balor comes ‘Tibet, ac 

+ pers jeological Biares, ‘of Ind 
Sette the Bash Alpocinton ne Dighton tn Aug 1674 
tie Pat ett invend oft moridionol ange, hone ia ners of hetadinc ie 

(Of gen ranting east end wont ‘The spacer between thas er ccaupled by hig 
Plateany dotted 910s lakes, whence tte various sreaan Bowing mane eos nee 
way tally no ddper nol dager gogu trea nected Ea 
Tang conclusions, tere a no one Paral nia bev eparato ots divide tt 
Dy he more or lets olovatedtncuatatn riges which run nofom frum east peor 
2 dele pobre hi et Grn th nae gs 
‘oe oubialns basis asta dine ot fr from eaat uid wets and Se 
{he figh nterreting platens on Wil he waters cvtfe sien ean 
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cording to our author, Now, the farthest: provinee of Tibet in 
‘this direction, as described by him, is Baltt.* 

We thus get an exact description of tho North-Eastern 
Youndary of Balor, For what adjoins ‘Tighdumbish and 
Raskum and Balti towards the south and west respectively, is 
the country now called Kanjut (Hunza and Nagar). 

In another passage he tells us: “The Eastern border of 
Baloristin aljoins the country of Kashghar and Yarkand” (viz, 
the provinces of ighdumbish and Raskam above-mentioned), 
“its Northern border adjoins Badakhshiin, its Western, Kabul 
ban Peak (Laghman), and mithern border is the country 
of Knshn 








included the present districts of Kaffristin, 

it, Hunza-Nagar, &e. Probably, it also 
extended south of the Tndus to Astor and Chilis, Wakhiin is 
excluded, boing considered part of Badakshin, since Mirzn 
Haidar says: “Treturned from Balor to Sarigh Juydn (Chaupin, 
‘else f0F gly); Which is at the head of Wakbin, ‘There is 
common tie between all the districts thus indicated, in that 
they constitute the habitation of the Dard race, 

‘According to Mirza Huidar’s definition, therofore (and ho 
‘was in a good position to judze, having conquered the eountry), 
Balor anwered to Dardisidn. Colonel Yule has already shown, 
from a comparison of authorities, that this is where we must 
Yook for itt 

We now come to the route from Yarkand to Kashmir. Start- 
ing vid Sunju he makes it traverse Baltistin, Had he taken 
it vid Kugiir and the Muztak Pass, the distanco across the 
Inoantane would havo been, nearer what he says vie 20 days 
march, But going vid Sanju propor, it would be considerably: 
more, unless for a lightly-equipped horseman travelling at speed. 
Moreover, Tskardo (Ballstha) a not on tho road frou Sanju t0 
Kashmir, whilo it does lie on tho Muztak Pass route. Wo 
tay therefore supposo that to be the rote which Mirza Hatilar 
Thad in his sind, 1° we allow that he has extended the name 
Sanju to the more westerly part of the same Kuen-Lun Range 
(ho portion now alld «Yang-Davin”). For ar I have ex 

ointed out, it is probable that the lines which he gives 
are the routes travelled by himself or his informants, Tn the 





















* In another placo ho writen: Dali tn one of the provinces of Tibet, nd it 

eh ected ert at ny wh ne Pt, Kha 

Stale might poshapr realy "Swat and Kaainir™ the wows Delo 
ES 5 Sy} bat I think tho above tranaation is more corzct 


$ See nlio Vigne's ‘Travels? vol. i, p. 200, 
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abscneo of maps, he is not likely to have described the course 
of an imag rg ne drewn fn point to point. 

But we know that he also traversed in porson the Karakoram 
Ronte, though whether by precisely the sama line as is now in 
‘tee ema uncertain. AZ1 hero most mention a fenture which 
T noticed in my last journey, having missod it before, 

‘The valley by which ono approaches tho Karakoram Pass from 
‘the south side is a broad open one, bordered by comparatively 
Jow ridges on cither hand which are arranged asit wre en éehelon. 
‘After ascending very gradually for some 12 miles from Daulat- 
Bog Uldi (the last camp), rising only some 800 fect in. that 
distance, the road leaves the valley and turns up the hill-ide 
‘on tho right, and after a short ascent (of some 700 feet) crosses 
8 dow neck into other equally gently-<loping open valleys 
Teading north. 'This is the Korakoram Pass” ‘There is 0 
‘iow near it, and the neightonring ridges are only 100 or 200 
feot higher than it. But while resting on the southern nseent 
above mentioned, I noticed that’ the broad Duulat Beg Valley 
culminates a mile or two beyond where we hod left it, and 
rises no longer. On the contrary, after seeming to continue at 
the same level for a short distance, it begins to slope distinctly 
downwards and away from us towards some snow-tmountains on 
the north-west. Gite: seems to turn northwards under 
‘these mountains (disappearing from the sight), and tho caravan 
men reported that it joins the Yarkand River at Kujalung. 
he following was my note, written on the spot :—« 











join on to the mass of snowy mountain 
oo 

Appearance might tive, but. th ins the 
fact that all the head-ynters of the Shaske oul of this, an 
wall.as of tho Nubra River, come out of wast glaciers 


tic mountains ; and it is almost impossible to conosive that 
Shhighor source should exis whom snler eae ea tase 


‘one of these glaciers at its head and flow out under itt ‘Tho 
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ative report of the junction of this valley from the southern 
sido of the Karakoram, with the Yarkand River at Kufalung, 
seems less linble to objection, and agroes better with other cir- 
cumstances, Strangely enough, we have a report to the same 
effect, given by Vigne: ‘The Kurukurum Mountains I believe 
to be'a branch or spur from the Muztak. . . . ‘The appellation 
‘appears to be applied to a erst af tho summit, 500 fot. high, 
ich can, however, bu avoided by a cirouit of « few miles 
‘Tho easiness of tho ascent of tho small riso constituting the 
pass, and the importance of avoiding avy prolonged stay in, this 
Farefied ntmosphre (which forms tho rel dificulty of the Karae 
kkoram), accounts for tho fact of the short cut over the “col” 
being: uscd by caravans instead of the déour by the almost 
equally elevated valley. 

But if the above conclusions bo correct, it is evident that 
the eo-called Karakoram Range has no locus slandi left. | Tt 
has before been shown that further east, the water-parting 
represented by that namo on the mape is not even a ridge, 
Dut that many of the streams running into, the Indus-om one 
side, and into tho Turkistin rivers on the other, originate close 
together on open (though elevated) plainst But now it would 
seem that even directly west of the Karakoram Pass we anay 
Tide across on a level from sources that feed the Indus into 
others which join the Yarkand River, ‘Tho little ridge of 
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Karakoram, therefore, is cut off on both sides, and bas no 
Physical connection ‘with tho mighty Muztak Rango and its 
peaks of 28,000 feet of elevation,* on which it bas wrongly im- 
Posed its name in European maps, though never in the minds 
or speech of the natives, " 

It may perhaps be urged in reply (us it has been before) 
that this isa more question of names, Bat I venture to think 
‘that, unless it be considered that the difference between a range 
and a plateau is unimportant, it is best to keop its own proper 
name for each. ‘The fact that river-basing are often divided 
from one another by ranges (or long masses of mountain raised 
steeply above the surrounding level) is no good reason why 
wo should give that name to a water-parting which is not 80 
formed. If it be, then we must be prepared to find ranges 
starting up all over England, | 

By talking of the Karakoram Range, moreover, a false idlea 
of the natural features of the country is fostered, For instance, 
in the recent discussions concerning the plan for a railway 
from India to Central Asia, the necessity for a tannel throngh 
the Karakoram Range was mentioned as one of tho obstacles, 
Nothing of the kind would be required and a line contd in many 
places bo ran across the water parting eel wate steeper 

dient than is often to bo met with on European rulways 

t is almost needless to add that the real obstacles to such a 

scheme taking into consideration only physical difficulties) occur 
elsewhere, and are of a different sort—probably far more tatal. 

Mirca Haidar does not seem to haye considered that he 
Grossed a range here, for he writes (in the account of his 
Joumey back from Ladik): “The air was bitterly cold, for 
(the Sun) was in the mansion of Virgo, We arrived at a 

called Karakoram at sunset. ‘There is a large stream; 
itwas all frozen. Wherever we broke it, there was not a drop 
ofwater, Our cattle bad travelled all day, through a district 
where the breath is caught a waterless march... . Jaa 
Ahmad said: *T once saw a spring of water (here) ; we mast 
early half a farsang (farther) He showed us the place in the 
idle of the ice, where we should mako a hole. ‘When they 
hhad broken (the ice), there was water, and they gave the eattio 
fae sitaroueh, such hardships. we reached tho plac 
written Taghatak ; ? Aktagh or Taghalik) where the unkhows 
road leading to Badathebas separates oie 
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His next gaugelino is that from Khotan to Lahore, vii 
Radok, Gugéyand Spiti. Supposing, as before, that this repre- 
sents an actual rou, he must havo known of the ronte (often 
noticed lately) leading vid Kiria and Pulu (in Khofan) to Rudok: 
(in ‘Tibet, near the Pangong Luke),and thence by a road closed 
to Europeans through a corner of the Chinese province of 
Gugé(Chumurti), probably over the Budpo Lis (Pass) and down 
the Pirm River into Spt (a British “distrst), and so through 
Kulu by Sultinpur, on the River Bits, to Kangra and Lahore, 

To complete Mirza Haidar’s account of the geography of 
Eastern Turkistan, I will quote his description of the Eastern 
termination of the great mountain-mass which he has traced 
oun in its grand sweep from the north, by the west and south 
x : 

The land of Tibet," viz. the southem arm of the great 
mass, “isa highland. .’. . Its point of departure on the north- 
west adjoins Balor, the position of which a alread! 
mentioned. It extends on the south-east to Siar * itself, whi 
is among the dependencies of Khatayan (Chinese) Kanjan-fust 
+++ On the north and east of Tibet are Yarkand, Khotan, 
Charchan, Lob, Kank,t and Sarigh-Aighur, and beyond this is 
sand, whose further boundary reaches to Kanjw and Sakju§ of 
Khafai (China). . . . All waters which flow from the mountains 
of Tibet towards the cast and north, form the river of Yarkand and 
the River Ak-knsh, and the rivers of Kiria and Charchan,and the 
rest. They flow into Kok-naur | (Koko Nor). Koknanr is a lake 
in the sandy desert which has been mentioned. I hear from 
several Moghuls, who have seen it, that one ean go round it for 
three months, and (thnt) a large river comes out of its lower 
extremity,] which iscalled the Kiri-turan T of Khatai (China).” 
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Since writing the above T have come across Severtsoft's pope 
‘in the * Royal Geographical Society's Journal for 1870. ‘The 

F corroborate some of tho views taken by me:— 

“The Bolor * is not a distinct meridional range, but merely a 
Rorth-western continuation of the Himalayas, or more correctly, 
of the Himalayan branch of the ‘Tsun-lin, which is a gigantie 
convexity, connecting, by means of gradual transitions, the 
system of the Thian-Shan with that of the Himalayas” (p, 302, 
note). . . . “The real orographical import of my observations 
on the mountains between the Chu and the Syr Daria lies in .. . 
the confirmation of the ideas of Huen san and of the Chinese 
fenerally, concerning thom (tho Tsun-lin Mountains), vi that 

ey a aan extensive ‘mouutain region, formed by the 
meeting and blonding of tho two distinct and’eoloseal systems, 
those of tho Thian-Shan and of the Himalayas, ‘The KueneLan 
and Bolor,* as wo have seen, do not form separate ranges, but 
both belong to tho Him. system, tho ‘hian-sShan 
nd the Himalayan systems respectively ropresent a wide and 
continuous convexity, upon which rise numerous ranges stb 
sidinry to the general convexity, and consoquontly of secondary 
orographical importance... . Tho also” presents the 
Sppearunce of i wide protubéruce, studded with “numerous 

8" (pp. 899, 400), 


this very clear viow of the matter I should be inclined to 
‘add, that the * gradual transition” between the Thian Shan and 
tho Himalayan system, spoken of above by M. Sovortsofl, 18 
effected in « different manner for the ridges and for the waters 


























© Parting respectively. “Tho former, being tho result of wast ps 
aval 


of earlier date thati the present drainage-systor, retain, 

even where broken up into short lengths, their own directions, 
Which are’ generally intermediato betwoen those of the tag 
mountain-systoms to which they aro more or loa subordinees 
They are like splinters lying between two ends of a divided 
, whose other extremities have beon dragged. asnndon 
While the water-parting, which begins by coinciding in direction 
Nith the axis of tho Himalayan systom (running about southcomse 
to north-west) and ends by going from south-west to northeeeet 


about) with the Thian-Shan system, sweeps round in a wide 
Surv‘ the uote the ator eczemge oun 


Said splinter-ridges at all angles in its course, it beine, a 

fact, n mere imoginary line joining the eulminating portions ot 
the intervening plateaux. Its manner of transition 4s like thee 
ofa willow-wand which is bent almost double witheut breaking. 


rae sien, 8 zapped range ts the plow acteallyeccupid by to 
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X.—On the District of Akém, in West Africa, By Captain 
J.8, Hay, 
(Read, Juno 264h, 1870.) 


Denrsa the late war between the Asintis and Djaubins in the 
later part of 1875, I recived omders from the Governor of the 
Gold.Coast to take command of the field foree sent up to the 
frontier of the British Protectorate, to prevent the neutrality 
of our territory being violated by the Arintis, the Djaubing 
haying been driven to take shelter in our territory of Akém. 
Starting from Acora on tho 17th November, I reached Kyebi, 
the capital of Akém, after 5 days’ heavy march, having walked 
160 miles chivily through mud and water, on the 21st; and here, 
uring a period of three months, I had occasion to’ make my 
head-quarters, Having thus had ample opportunity to make 
myself acquainted with an interesting district hitherto almost 
unknown and unexplored, I have undertaken to describe, as 
clearly and briefly ns possible, what I was able to observe during 
my stay. 

For tho sake of greater clearness, I shall divide my remarks 
into threo heads, under which tho various particulars £ collected 
seem most naturally to group themselves: 1. 'The geographical 
situation, the sizo and relative position of the towns and villages, 
With the distances between them, and the course of its rivers, 
2 Tho characteristics of its soil, its timber-woods, mineral and 

table produce, and peculiarities of climate and scenery. 
8 Tho porsonal appearance, habits, manners, religion, atid 
Tang re of the natives. 
ho district of Akém in West Africa lies between 6° and 7 
%:lat,, in about 1°. long. _ It is bounded on the north by the 
‘Okwa0o and Karaki countries; on the east by the districts of 
Krobo and Aquapom ; on the south by Gabene and Finté= 
nnd; and on the west by Asinti, A series of mountain-mnges, 
densely covered with primeval forests, cocupy the whole extent, 
except a small portion of the south-east and a still smaller pore 
tion of the western part, ‘The towns and villages aro mostly 
situated on or near the tops of the hills; the exceptions being: 
Akakum, Tumfah, Asuom, Abomosso, Asunufoo, Akrofu, Mmoso, 
Quabin, ‘and Anninam, lying in that limited western portion 
where the country is flat In the larger lovel district of the 
south-east are only two small towns, viz, Osancase and Asie 
mang, the remainder of that portion, with the exception of 
& few sparsely seattored hunters’ Its, being totally unin 
‘The following tabulated list of the chief towns and villages, 
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ith the average length of journey between them during the 
Gey season, ay bo usofel Sor refercace. 
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‘o 
‘Skrote fo Qua, 
Having described one of these towns I shall have described 
all, a8 they scarcely vary at all in appearance, As one wends 
‘one's way through the trackless forest, no outskirts or other ei 
markthe approach to a scene of human life and habitation, We 
come upon them all at once, without the slightest notice or 


4 
| indication. ‘They are hidden from sight by the primeval trees 





until they are actually reached. They generally consist of one Jong 

street; the houses are constructed of bamboo frees 

together by wood-fibre and thatched with palm and 

nina The sdeovalle aro plastered with mud over tho 
umework, and very rarely have windows or apertures. The 

fare entered by a side-loor, leading into a courtyard, where tho 

inary operations, such as they are, are performed ;' the rooms, 

which are very small and low, being distributed on three sides 





work 





whole country is well watered, the principal rivers being: 
1ythe Berems 3 the Densus Sr he Paster “4 the Pome 
pong. ‘The channels of these rivers are never dry, receiv 
constantly a supply of water from the mountain-fanges, 
being also frequently swollen by rain. 1. The Berem, though not 
‘the widest, is the longest in its course, “It rises j 





te ils near 
i, the capital, 
here it its course to west, 
and flowing through the west and south-west part of the 
joi pike ab oo the Week eer] ‘Asiotic 3. Tse 

in the Intter part of its course known as the Sakoum) 


ighbourhood of Apapam, teri 
ofthe district falls inta Ue sea Seka “othe 


A 
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Bompong and Pompong both vse in tho neighbourhood of the 
‘to small villages of Osem and'Tafo. ‘The Bompong flows south 
and joins the Densu, 4. The Pompong flows north-east, and 
falls into the Afram. ‘These rivers, owing to the presence of 
numerous small waterfalls and shoals, would only be navigable 
y light canoes, though these even are not used by the natives, 
who have no commerce, and are too indolent to create any. 
Having thus described the leading features of the geographi- 
eal position of Akém, I now come to the second part of the 
subject, viz, the characteristics of its soil, its timber-woods, 
mineral and yegetuble produce, and peculiarities of climate. 
‘The entire country of Akém is auriferous ina high degree ; 
the natives, however, are too ignorant and too lazy to work the 
old properly, and content themselves with digging. creular 
les from 16 to 20 feet deep to obtain it, in the shape of small 
nuggets and dust, the latter being also found in the rivers and 
watercourses, where I have mysolf seen them washing it, ‘The 
country is honeycombed in some parts with these gold holes, 
which” makes walking a difficult and sometimes dangerous 
operation. ‘The soil is a heavy tenacious red clay, quartz 
strata and red sandstone eroppitig up in every direction. ‘The 
Country is rich in timber-woots, which grow t2 immense height 
and girth—some I have mysolf scen over 100 fect high, ‘The 
Jurgest and best are: 1, the Odum; 2 the Aboko; 3, the 
Bompaga; 4, the Okusia; and 5, the Osuberene, ‘These are 
heayy red close-grained woods, that work up well. 1, the 
Ofram; 2, the Awamemma; 3, the Osia; 4, the Osese; and 
5, the Cotton-tree, are white woods, and, with the exception of 
‘the last named, which is too soft for working, aro available for 
the same purpose, ‘This wood would be a very valuable article 
of merchandise could it be transported to the coast, but in the 
present lack of roads, and of all means of transport, combined 
With the utter want of industry among the natives, it is a source 
of wealth that is not appreciated at all, except in the case of 
the eotton-tree, which is used by the natives nearer the coast 
for the construction of canoes, The forests being thus left in 
their primeval state, all cultivation is rendered impossible. With 
& yery small amount of activity and intelligence, however, 
were the forests cleared in the neighbourhood of the towns, the 
soil is's0 rich as to be capable of growing cotton, rice, ginger, 
and coffee (not, to of other products), in any quantity. 
As it is, in spite of the sloth of the natives, the palm-tree 
flourishes luxnriantly, and were it cultivated in plantations, the 
oil would prove rich staple of commerce with the coast. ‘The 
tobacco-plant grows wild in rank Tuxuriance, untended and un- 
‘used, the natives purchasing from the coast for their own con- 
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sum] supplies of the prepared leaf sent from America. The 
fe sil eter ee res cig cog 
anti, He mang, an the pineapple.” Al thes, exept the 
Buaya, which Tonly saw in the neighbourhood of Kyebi, grow 
fb inexhaustible profusion, : 

In the neighbourhood of Begoro, the most northerly town in 
‘the district, are innumerable gum-trees and india-rabbers; and 
both might prove a fertile source of wealth, had the natives 
enough human intelligence and industry to avail themselves of 
‘the treasures which Nature showers upon them with so lavish 
‘a hand. 

In the forests there is an almost total absence of animal life, 
‘There are n few deer, leopards, and monkeys, which, at least to 
‘a European, aro inaccessible, owing to tho density of thoir haunts, 
T never saw any myself in’a live state during my whole stay 
ire; and coos only I tasted somo venison, which bod boon shot 
byw nativo in tho neighbourhood of Kyebi, 

‘The climate of Akém is throughout the year humid, During 

hree months of my stay tere (irom November to Jauuary), 
in what by comparison is called the dry season, no day passed: 
without main, which generally commenced in’ the afternoon, 
‘accompanied by heavy thunder and lightning. 

In tho miny season fever is prevalent, Tho natives oro also 
subject to epidemics of small-pox, which sometimes carries off 
early. the whole population of'a town or villago-a visitation 
Sggravat bythe nor horror they play of acelaton 

aprosy also prevails, and sometimes carries off the whole of 
their hands and feot, and they aro very subject to guineacworm. 
and ulcers. The goitre is also a prevalent complaise in the 
south of the district. 

A few words may be added about the forest seenery, The 
Ppalmi-troos covered with flowering croopers and ferns, the latter 
Offering varietios unknown in this , but. which, being no 
Botanist, I shall not attempt to describe; the cotton and ether 
toes covered with ivy, the branches interlaced in grotesque and 
sexpentlike forms, ai 


“Tho lustre of tho long convolyuluaés,” 


such as Enoch Arden saw them in his desolate island, combined 
with adeath-like sileneo, only broken coca the fall of 
bough, ot the melancholy ery of a bird, make up a picture not 
often seen. It is difficult to convey an idea of the densi 
these forests to anyone who has not gone through them, 

work of doing #0 is extremely dificult. Sometimes tho buat 
and undergrowth are so thick, that even what track’ there is, is 
Tost ; and oecasionally the traveller eomes to.a veritable swamp, 
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‘and can only proceed by walking for hours through water and 
mud, with the Panels of tho, umdesorbablo stench of the 
decayed vegetable matter and gases rising from the mud. 

Leome now tothe thin! and concluding evction of tay ab- 
ject, viz, the personal appearance, habits, manners, language, 
‘od'religion of the natives. ‘Tho men aro generally of medium 
height, and the women well formed, but short, of lighter colour 
than the. coast-tribes, with less of the negro type. The males 
‘are of alight build, but capable of undergoing great fatigue 
when they choose; but they aro so incorrigibly idle and so 
addicted to drunkenness, whenever they obtain ram in sufficient 
qqnattoy that thy, for he most part eave all tho work: 10 

women, who forage for their food, collect branches for fuel, 
‘and wash the gold from the streams. "Amongst tho men I have 
frequently noticed an extraordinary growth ot the check-bones 

lor tho eyes, ‘Theso take the form of horns on each side of 
the nose, and so long do they become, that I have seen instances 
in which the man had to squint violently in order to seo at all. 
The growth begins in childhood. ‘The skin is not broken in, an} 
way, but seoms to strotch over the horns like a glove. Th 

nomenon is, I believe, peculiar to the tribe, having notioed 
it in no other. 

Food.—They aro very partial to palm-oil (which, however, 
thoy can rarely obtain, as they aro too illo to cultivate it), 
taking it_in the form ‘of soup, with snails or monkey's flesh. 
‘Their ordinary dish is called * Fou-fou,” and consists of green 
plantains, boifed and beaten to a pulp by a bough in the hollow 
‘of a cottontree, a little cold water boing mixed with them, Of 
this they constme enormous quantities, after which they. fro- 

muently fast for twenty-four hours, ‘They sometimes roast the 
Plantatas over a wood fre 

‘Marriage Customa—These are curious and interesting, They 

are, of course, polygamists, and a man is counted rich in. pro- 
ion to the number of his wives. Instead of receiving a 
from the family of the bride, the candidate pays a price 

to thie father, varying from Sl. to 10L in gold-dust, besides 
“dashes” of cloth and rum, ‘The only exception to this rule is 
‘the reigning chief of the district, who has the power to demand 
the daughter of any man without the customary payment, ‘Tho 
it King of Eastern Akém has about thirty; but some of 

howo aro welltricken in, yours, it being the etstom when tho 
King ascends the “stool” for him to retain the principal wives 
of his predecessor. ‘The present King, who, in accordance with 
the line of succession, succeeded his uncle, has a number of the 
late king’s wives in the harem. A danghter of the royal family 
in_all the tribes can propose fo any man, and he cannot refuse 
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‘to accept her, generally on pain of death. When a princess 
chooses a peasant, Avhich $a eatietimen thd case, the latter is at 
‘once made a chief. He is, like the rest, allowed to take other 
‘wives; but ifthe princess conceives any dislike to any of them, 
she has merely to order him to send them away, and he is com- 
ypelled on pain of death to obey. They have also the privilege 
of divorcing their husbands without appearing before, any 
Bunal, presenting them simply with a piece of white clay, us & 
token of dismissal, |The common people have to appear before 
the chiofs, and get the ease settled by them. If they grant the 
divorce to the woman, her family retain her dowry, and the 
chiefs present her with » piece of white clay, with which she 
marks all the trees in the principal street, to show she is no 
longer a wife. If they grant it to the man, the wife's dowry 
has to be returned by the family. 

With the exception of the few who are engaged in hunting, 
and who stay ont for a week or more in the forests on the bare 
chance of shooting » leopard or deer, the large bulk of the male 

lation follow no regular occupation, but dawdle or sleep 
‘about the towns and villages, while the women are at work. 
‘hey retire within doors at dark, which occurs at much the 
same period throughout the year. ’ They have a great dread of 
ing out again after dark, and if the King in his rambles with 
is officers, when he goes ont to see that everything is right, 
entehes ae of them abroad, they receive a loging, an i i 
assumed they cannot be out for any pose, and the evil 
spirits of the night are supposed to peri 

In their Burial Customs, which otherwise much resemble 
those of an Trish “wake,” they differ only in th from 
the tribes on tho goast—tiat they have burial-grounds outside 
their towne instead of burying th dead in their houses.” Whon 
‘a person dies, the relatives streak themsclves with red earth, and. 
the assembled friends proceed to howl and shriek in the house 
‘and through the streets in the most fearful manner. ‘The corpse 
is dressed in the best clothes, food being placed near it, and 
‘portions of jewellery and cloth ‘are buried with it, 

Baligion.—The following are some of the principal features of 
theie religion, as obligingly communicated to mo in writing by 
the Rev. David Asante, the native misionary. The idea gene. 
rally prevalent among Europeans respecting the fetish 
the people cf the Geld. Const is an entirly envmeour ann 

















‘Their is popularly supposed to consist rey i 

Worship of pieces of wood antl stome.” ‘They are asremed ee 

‘mow nothing at all about an overruling God and Creator. All 
‘wide of the actual fact. have, it is true, a. 


‘multiplicity of deities although their worship even of these 
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ier very ently fm the eommon notions current aout 
it, as will tly shown. Bat long before the Christian 
doctrine was brought to their conntry they entertained a clear 
and remarkably-developed idea of the one supremo God, whom 
they hold to be the Creator and Preserver of all things, who is 
‘omnipresent in the visible firmament, which they consider as a 
part of His immense and boundless being. Ho is all-knowing, 
all-seeing, and all-hearing, but invisible to man in His personal 
form. Being without either birth or death, Ho is neither old 
nor young. Ho is tho Father,’and earth ‘the mother of tho 
universe. If He kills, nobody can savo; if He saves, nobody 
ean kill, Ho determines unchangeably and irrevocably tho fate 
(of evory individual beforo his birth ; henco the proverb or adage 
of the Chwee Fee “Fato is an unchangeable determina- 
tion.” ‘They call him Anyanképong, a namo never given to any 
of the minor deities, nor pronounced in the plural form. Him 
they hold to be not only the Creator of all inanimate thin 
but also of the invisible. spi in the air, who, as He dwells 
‘too far from man himself, are the medium of communication 
between God and man, the punishers of evil, and the rewarders: 
of good deeds, ‘These spirits aro of threo kinds or orders, two 
Boing personal, and n third impersonal, but, nevertheloes, pos: 
sessed with a certain power to effect good or evi answer to 
prayer. Of this third or impersonal order are tho amulots 
‘worn on neck, leg, or hand, and set up in houses. The minor 
Fetishes oF spits who form the cond onor, apparently ereatod 
in imitation or derived from the elder one of the original great 
fetishes, have their abode chiefly in Odum or cotton-troes, and 
Sometimes in a wooden bow! or brass pan, filled up with a masa 
cof clay and leaves, ‘These minor fetishes have priests who act 
ose interpreters, make known their will to man, and dance 
Publicly boforo the ‘populace. ‘They alao aro revered sooth 
Bivats and (0. theta the: people resort for:acvico in casea Gf 
sickness and misfortune. In the former me es Chee 
useful, for, i merally a pretty ow! of 
Tisetall lfoets, they not ax tie chiat dootors in" each ll 
‘When any one is chosen by one of the minor fetishes as 
priest o priostoss, the person jumps about as if mad or pose 
eased, abstaining from food and drink, and even from speech, 
till the name of the fetish is found out by an elder priest. The 
minor fetish being discovered, receives local habitation by being 
Faleaed into « bowl or brame pan, whoreupon mrioss aro btext 
fo it. ‘The nowly-appointed priest is then given in change of 
Eaaieider one; with chor: be-stays.fvthres years 0 xe5etta 
instruction in his office, ‘They are always chosen young, and 
during the period of tuition are not allowed to marry. ‘They 
_ VOL, XLVI, x 






































‘When a. priest or 


ishes or spirits, 

probability, to fave. been the* original deities of the Chwes 

le, oF people of the Gold Coast. They are not wor 
images, nor confined in bowls or brass pans, like the minor 
fotishes or spirits, nor are they even supposed to take up either 
permanent or temporary abode in trves, but are believed to 
well in rocks, caverns, groves, and other wild and romantic 
places. They are accredited, to a certain degree, with the same 
‘qualities as the great God or Creator. ‘They are invisible even 
to thoir priests, being seen only on tho rare occasions when 
‘they appear to terrify some evil-disposed person to death, or to 
in kind some cruelty a mortal has attempted to eommit 
on them, unwitting who they were. Otherwise they marry, 
boget children, und do almost everything that human beinge 
do. ‘Theso great fetishes do not choose their priests from among 
the people as the minor fetishes do. ‘Their priesthood isa 
Separate order, and is hereditary, being of much the same nature 
‘and character as that of the priesthood of the Old Covenant, 
‘hey neither dance publicly nor act as soothsayers, like the 
Priests of the minor fetishes. They are consecrated on sic 
cooding to their office by an elder pricst in the presence of 

others. A sacrifice is brought to the great fetish whose 
is thus newly called, and the consecrating priest offers with it a 
raver to the following effect, invoking the fetish in question 
oh also his new minister:—" 


his name, and naming ‘minister: Earth 

it Fetish —, I now consecrate thy son — to bo thy 
priest. Grant unto him a large family and much wealth. Pro= 
‘tect him and them from all evil. Bless his fri 
Wishers, and curse Pe reece e Give him 

uence in i in all sacrifices,” &e, 
CO tie edad pptenere hee boar, 
days of the week to their respective great fotishes, and 10 ase 
gampeny cach With the saz spo fr th 
ceasion, in w vet Puy. conversant 
Mito nel. menibone Conan dpe 





be 
Preguancy, ‘There are. places of sacrifice in the 
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courtyards of the priests, whete they offer only drink offerings; 
Peeeachceriags, whichitro alsaye Sombetah with {deck 
offerings, are brought to the respective localities or habitations 
of the fetishes. These places are never approached, not even 
by the priests, without a sacrifice, which is offered on. an altar 
of unhewn stones, On the day of offering, the priest is to 
abstain from woman and from all animal food. Should he 
huppen to touch either, whether wittingly or unwittingly, he is 
iited and rendered’ unfit to oer, n sacrifice on tht day, 
these priests are not allowed to marry a widow, aud are strictly 
prohibited to touch a dead body. After attending the funeral 
custom of a friend or relative, « priest must be sanctified in the 
evening with consecrated water, to be sprinkled over him threo 
times by himself or by another priest of his order, He is also 
exempted from fasting, even on the death of his’ nearest rela- 
tiye, ‘These priests are classified according to the importance 
of their respective great fetishes, and do not all enjoy the samo 
rvilogos Tho high pret is tho, priest of tho highest or 
Mort fmportant, great fetish, He bas moro power than. tha 
chief of a town or district, nay, in somo respects even moro 
than tho king of a whole country. His orders must be unhesi- 
tatingly performed; for disobedience to his will is equivalent 
to disobedience to the great fetish whom he serves, Mal- 
treated slaves can obtain their froodom by invoking any of the 
it fotishes. ‘They mako a certain sign and call on the great 
tish by name to accept them henceforth as his slaves, ‘The 
priest or high priest then sprinkles them with consecrated water, 
‘and ho ig made free, or, rather, ho is tho slave of the fetish 
‘alone, with whose priest or high priest he can romain, if ho 
chooses, or depart whithersoover he will. Such aro the chief 
Points of the religion of the Gold Coast. 

:9¢.—The prineipal language of tho Gold Const and its 
inland countries comprehends both Akin and Finté dialects, 
Akén is chiefly represented by Asinté and Akém, and in 

ity, extent, and importance prevails so much over the Pants 
ialects, that’ wo might even use this name as the common 
name of the language instead of the Chwee, As Akin is 
Preferable to Fanté, 20 tho dialect of the people of Eastern 
(Akém Absinkwa) ix considered th purest and nicest 

‘Akén dialect. The Aquapems;” writes the native missionary, 
David Asante, who took, and. still takes, « considerable sharo in 
the literary cultivation of the Chwee language and its deve- 
Jopmment-—the Aquapams are. accustomed to embellish theit 
‘spoken dialect by blending it with Akém expressions. Aquapem 
Sy aden of enichtiont aod admiztuo from Axé, and 
oven Fanté, and Fanté also admits and receives euch, foreign 
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Glements; but if the same should be done in the Akém dialect, 
4t would not sound well.” As to the position which the Ohwee 
holds among the African languages in general, there 
‘no doubt that it belongs to that stock of languages which 
have been termed “Prefix-pronominal,” the principal charac- 
toristio of which is the employment of prefixes in the formation, 
elasiation and plumtiation of nouns, and in representing 
them (before other parts of specc! 
fees fatuer felmation fn theo points let_mo refer those 
interested to ‘A Grammar of the Asinté and Fanté Language, 
called ‘Ishi (Choe), based on. the Aguapem, Dialect with 
roforenco to the other (Akin and Fanté) Dialects,’ By the Rev. 
J. G, Christaller, of the Baslo German Evangelical Mission on 
‘the Gold Coast, published at Basle last year (1875). 








XI—Noten of a Journey from the River St. Francisco to the 


River Tocantinn and to the City of Maranhio, By James 
W. WeLts, 0.x. 


Os the 15th of Febroary, 1873, 1 started from Rio de Janeiro, 

{in company with other embers of « staff of engincers, for the 

of surveying the ground for the prolongation of the 

Pedro Segundo Railway by the rivers Pariopoba and St, 

: Francisoo as far a8 the Cachooira (cataract) of Pirupara, on the 

Jast-named river. From this point the navigation of the river 

St. Francisco is open and uninterrupted as far as the noblo 
‘waterfall of Paulo Affonso, 

On tho 5th of January, 1875, the surveys being completed, I 
dade adieu to my companions at Pirapora, and on my 
journey to Cidade da Barra, 740 miles. by river from Pirapora, 

seen by land at rst: passing the month of the Rio das Velbas, 
through the villages of Coragiio de Jesus and Contendas, on the 

east side of tho river, to the city of Januaria, where crossed. 
the river and proceeded by the river-side road, on the west bank 
to the town of Caruhanha, Here, finding the roads very 
much flooded, I sold the mules and embarked in an_ajonjo 
(Gey ‘ro canoes lshed together and planed over): in thi 
erazy concern I proceeded to the Cidade da Barra do Rio 
Grande, situated on the mouth of the river of that name, I 
suffered intensely on this riverjourney at night from. tho 
attacks of mosquitoes. As all the country to this point has been 
travelled over and described by various travellers, I shall avoid 
any description, and proceed at once with the sketch of the 
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Jpammey to the Tocantins and thence to the sea. On the 26thot 

jhraary, 1875, after a 10-days' stay with the hospitable peoplo 
of Cidade da Barra, I engaged a yassage in a barca returning 
up the Hio Grande. At the same time I engaged a troop of 
mules to meet me at the mouth of the Rio Preto, 56 miles 
up the Rio Grande, 

‘The Rio Grane is one of the most important affluents of the 
St. Francisco—important not only for its size, but for the com- 
bination of navigable streams that flow into ae, Te 6 aegabio 
for vessels of 3 to 4 feot draught, as far as the town of Campo 
Largo, 180 miles from its mouth. Its average width is $18 
feet, depth 10 feet, and its velocity 2 feet 4 inches per second. 
All this length is perfectly free from obstacles, and for yot 80 
miles between Campo Largo to Limoeiro; but this last length 
is troublesome on account of the rapids at some bends of the 
river, Its chief aflluents are Rio Preto, Rio Branco, and Rio das 

all more or less navigable. 

L entered tho barea (a sort of barge with a commodious 
cabin bailt on the deck at the stern) and the polemen, four in 
number, pushed off, 

As the river was very full, our progress was slow. At times 
tho polemen could not reach the bottom with their poles, and in 
fan instant we drifted down stream, soon losing an how 
worl 4 
Soon after leaving the town the pilot directed the barca into 
4 Jagoa, or overflow from the river, in the adjoining low-lands, 
Hero the progress was better, but many and many times a 
Pamago had torbe cut through the intervening: bushes, “ties 
slow and wearisome progress, but, nevertheless, better than 
navigating against the strong current and deep water of tho 
‘tain river. 

T found the greater part of the adjoining lands to be very 
Jow and flat, and covered with a short, arid grass and a scrubby 
Vegetation. In some places the inundations extend for many 

inland. In these lakes are numerous water-fowl, oon 

ls (Quhersiros); ant a magnificent white crane, 4 feet high, 

With a white body and black head and neek, locally termed 

Jaburu moleque, ‘There were also many other varieties of the 
erane family, with two species of wild duck. 

At sunset, the barca was hauled alongside the sandy bank 

secured for the night, Fires then lighted, and dinner pre- 
and eaten, in a few moments the tired men were asleep, to 

wry again with the frat light of dawn. ‘The nights a 

Were not disagrecably so, the thermometer register 
6* to 78°, and 2° to $4° at midday in the shade, ‘The remark- 
ible absence of mosquitoes is a notable fact in this river. 
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| Feb, 28th—The-moming broke: bright. and: clears) our -pro- 


‘gress was miserably. slow, the stream. being very deep, and 
Hpothing oras ta be.scon of the banks but deseo bask. kt 1 
“Bat. we reached Estreita da Serra, a narrow part of the river 
where it passes through a gap in a range of low hills that 
intersect. the line of the river at this pont. Looking out of 
‘the cabin window, my eye rested first on the Tong belt of mauve 
‘coloured waterlilies (golfocs) skirting the margin of the stream, 
‘then rose to the thick, scrubby bushes of the bunks; above whieh, 
‘alittle inland, rearup, in graceful prominence, a few Carnahuba 
‘palms, their spiral stems and foathery foliage standin ont in 
‘elif against, the sombro forest-clad point.of the serra behind, 
‘Phe Carmahuba palm (Copernicia cerifera) is one of the most 
tuseful trees in Brazil... In theso districts it exists only in small 
agnmbers, but in the provinces of Cearé and Rio Grande do Norte 
sit grows uncultivated in great oxoriance, Perhaps there is no 
region of the globe where a treecan be found of such varied uso 
and 0 serviceable as this palm. It resists the most severe and 
Aongest droughts, keeping always green and. flourishing, . ‘The 
roots possess the same medicinal properties as sureapariligc From 
‘the trunk are extracted strong, light fibres capable of xveeiving 
igh, polish. The wood. is used for props, joists, and other 
ing purposes’; as also for stakes and fenced ant for mead 
Instruments, tubes and pumps, ‘The inner rind af the young 
deaf, when fresh, is used as a highly-estecmed and. most-autee, 
tive food. The treo also affords wine, vinegar, a saccharine 
substance, and a great quantity of gum like sazo, and possess 
‘the seme properties and taste. Tt has often been thevonly f 
‘of the inhabitants of Cearé and io Grando do Norte in times 
of sovero drought, 

A species of flour, like maizena, is also extracted from ity and 
whitish liquor like the liquid contained in eoco-muts. ‘The sot, 
fibrous substance in the interior of the stalk, and that of the 
‘eaves, is a perfect substitute for cork. ‘The pulp of the fruits, 

ible to tasto; and the kernel, which is very oily and emule 
«sivo, after being roasted and pounded, is used’ as an excellent 
Ssubslitate for cots. Of the dried. leaves are made mats hate, 
‘Paskots, and brooms; and the straw is alrealy sent to Burope 
in great quantity to be made into fine hats, some of which ee 
‘sent back to Bra, From the eaves is extracted kind of 
‘wax, mud for making candles, which are extensi - 
mol in the northern provinces. pracy do 

May We arrived at Boquerio, a small collection 

Aiguses at the foot of tho Serra do Boquesiov eas the age 
“Of the Bio Proto. Here I left the bares, and traveled by land 
‘up the Rio Preto (Black River). fe 
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© The village’ of Boquerto, consisting of 25 honses, a fow of 
‘adobe and tiled, but most of thom built entirely with ‘materials 
‘obtained from the Carnahuba palm, is situated on the east sido 
of the Serra do Boqueriio. This serra is a low range of hills 
branching’ from the great watershed serra near Paranagua in 
‘the north and crossing the River St. Francisco a little below 
Urabi. It runs almost north and south. It rises between 
300 and 400 fect above the neighbouring pliins, ts surface is 
comparatively regular, and thinly covered with forest, but in 
places its outline is broken by masses of rock—a species of 
‘compact gneiss veined with crystal and white quartz, 

In its forests are immense numbers of Cactetis, a species of 
peceary: (Dicotyles tabiatus, and D. torgquatus); also the Guard ot 
‘red wolf (Canis jubatus), the Sucuarana or puma (Felis concolor), 
‘and many other animals, ‘This village of Boqueto, though now 
S0insignifieant, will be in the futnre unquestionably an important 

lace, When the rich, fertile, and grazing districts of the interior 
me more populous, and the navigation of the fine rivers 
Grande, Preto, and others, opened up, 

Entering the valley of the Rio Preto, we found the country 
‘very different, consisting of a loose sandy soil, extending to the 
foot of the Serr do. Boquerto, with numerous shallow lakes of 
water, abounding in ducks and other aquatic birds. ‘The land 
‘was only « foot or two above the then level of the river, and 
the ground covered with a thin, wiry grass, ealled Capim agreste, 
affording but little nutrient to cattle. In many places were 
little thickets of Carnahuba and Barity palma, with other 
trees, giving the country in many places a park-like aspect, 
‘The grass extended to the very edge of the nver, where grew 
the Burityrana palm, and a large tree producing seeds like the 
eastoroil-plant, and from which the natives manufacture a very 
serviceable oil for their lamps. It grows in great TInxuriance, 
and in vast quantities. Another treo bears a large brown fruit, 
about the size and appearance of a potato, which is largely used 
for making soap. 

‘The Rio Preto (Black River) is so called from the dark 
appearance of the water, owing to its great depth; I never saw 
clearer water in a river. It is very winding, and its width i8 
‘genorally about 150 to 200 feet broad. 

‘At night we always endeayoured to reach some of the small 

ike houses of the cattle-breeders: where, alth 
was of the roughest, we were always kindly treated ; 
‘tho inen slinging their hammocks from the rafters, and Tsloop- 
‘on my camp-bed. : 
© Phe appearance of the valley still continued more or less the 
same, sometimes gently undulating, but generally the same flat 
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In the country was thickly wooded, but. the 
eres wes ta ae womans atic 
Water, and picturesque clumps of Carnahubas, 

March 7th—We reached the villa or town of Sta. Rita, built 
‘on the north side of the Rio Preto, and about 120 miles from 
Cidade da Barra do Rio Grande. It contains about 1400 
ae ee this point had been most. satisfactory, th 

‘The journey to this point had been most satisfactory, the 
diretion was excellent, and the three ‘gable. ‘The great 

ton was as to the best placo at which to pass the hills 
Fening the watontol ot he St Rass ‘Pocantin. Iwas 
informed that a road accompanied the Rio Proto nearly to is 
sonree, and continued on to the Cidade da Palma, in the. pro 
‘Vinco of Goyas, but that the descent from the Serra into Cyaz 
‘Wns steep and perilous, “Accordingly T determined to explore 
the Rio Sapo (River of the Big og), and soo where it sprang 
from, anticipating that at that point 








might find the watershed 


more easy to 
T left Sta, Rita with many kind feelings towards the 
people I met there. ‘The weather tiow appeared to be changing 
fo wet. ‘The country also became vastly different, changing fore 
tthe flat sand plains of the lower river to hilly country cf ely soil 
nd quartz rock, and in the greater part covered with dense 


of Bri, the forests of the Serra da Mantequcim, far ncteees, 
oe fhe stately arausara grows being moch grander, Yet 
they are invested with a degree of grandeur unl known in our 
latitudes. The uliar features of these forests are the Bar- 
Figudo and tho Gammeleira, “Tho Barrigudo is a tree wi 
growing sometimes to 80 or 90 fect high, and thee bre ie 
‘ing out into horizontal boughs, half-way up it swells out to 
sometimes double the circumference of its base. The Gamme- 
leis species of wild fle growing to an extmordinuty hehe 
fs still more poouliar, for jutting out ftom ite bones 
fect buttresses, sometimes ‘10 or 12 feet high, consolidati 
and giving eupport to the giant. A kind of ction in chest 
from ‘the. Burrigulo; and canoes are often made (ene 
Gammelcira, though it does not make the most durable kinds. 
Afew) ims were also to be observed, peculiar to the forest, such 
as the )ba, Palmito, and Seriba, the yo leaves of which 
form an excellent substitato for cablage honk 
foarful ae to ages eiouibesntios of nature for so mean. 
& purpose. In passing throngh, these force oe 
smelt a pectin ny nelly "This fa very eeieetety 


the peculiarity of a certain shrub, and al 
pee and also of the odour exhaled 
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‘Very heavy rains now set in, making our progress slow and 
sncomfortable. sae 

March 13th—Reached tho village of “Formosa” in a feurful 
storm of rain. In a short time I managed to procure an empty 
house, belonging to the sub-delegado, ar police-agent. Within 
halfan-hour the house was crowded by my curious neighbours, 
to inquire what I wanted, who T was, if I had anything to sell, ot 
wanted anything to buy. ‘Their astonishment was great when, 
they found I was one of the fur-famed “ Ingleses;” greater still 
when I told them I was only travelling to see the country and 
unbounded when I told them I intended exploring the Rio 
Septo, Fearful and many were the dangers and difficulties T 
was told I should encounter; but, as no one of them had ever 
been there, I put no faith in their representations. Not #0, 
unfortunately, the men I had brought with me; they imme 
diately took fright, and refused to proceed further, Moreover, 
the rains had now set in ; and I was informed they would last till 
the end of the month, and that the country beyond would soon 
be flooded, effectually barring all progross. 1 decided, there 
fore, most unwillingly, to await the cessation of the rain. ‘Tho 
event proved tat { yas fortunato in doing so, for it ruined day 
and night continuously until the end of the montly as had been 
Perelisted, Formosa is merely  collestion of somesxty squalid 

ints and houses, picturesquely built in the midst of a wealth of 
vegetation. ‘Trees and bush grow in every unfrequented space. 
In many places the weeds wero co high in the street as effectually 
to prevent a view of the houses on the oppositeside. ‘The elimata 
is warm and moist, but healthy, and the soil is of the richest 
and the inhabitants, after tho rudest fashion, and with little 
Tnbour, rear crops of maize, beans, rice, sugarcane, castor-oil 
plant, and mandioca, the surplus of which they send down the 
Tiver in rafts, made of the dried stems of the leaves of the 
Barity palm, to Sta, Rita and Cidade da Barra. Truly this 
district is a wonder of vegetable wealth. Intermittent feyers, 
fo.commen jn similar districts, are hero very slight; and wha 
there is of them is, I believe, only owing to the bad living and 
filthy habits of the inhabitants. 

Game is'not prolific in this district, having, I believe, been 
hrunted down by the people, who are all fond of this occupation, 
and kill everything catable indiscriminately at all seasons, 
consequently soon clearing the district of its game. 

‘Po prove what a man can do in such a country who likes to 
work, I will take the caso of Senhor Jose Moreira da Cunha e 
Souza, the sub-delezado; now a hale, hearty, ruddy-faced man 
of sixty. He came here twenty years ago with only two slaves, 
and immediately set to work in’ clearing land which, ho called 
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‘his own, and which, as no one ean show a better title, remains 
his, He is now comparatively rich in money, and has extensive 
tracts of sugar-cane, mandioca, beans, and rice. He has a mill, 
though certainly of the radest construction; and he is now 
‘making a: handsome ineome, to the intense disgust and jealousy 
‘of his Tess active neighbours. 

At the end of the month the rain, as prognosticated, ceased, 
and we prepared for continuing tho journey. T was advised to 
hire two mules to carry com, as hutiters who knew the kind of 
country I was about to enter said that it would be utterly 
impossible to obtain pasturage for the animals. Moreover, 
was further induced to take an escort of four natives, making 
with my men, whom I had shamed into going on, eight in 
amber. All were armed with the most old-fashioned of arms, 
Portugueso muskets and carbines, all flint-locks, that looked 
likely to prove more dangerous behind than in front, T induced 
thesé men to go with me, in consideration of paying them a 
Jarge sum of money. ‘They were all dressed in tanned deer- 
‘skin; hat, coat, vest, trousers, and boots. ‘Two of the men I 
‘thought were an acquisition, One called Antonio da Lapa, 
hunter, had spent his life in the chuse, and had fought with, 
Deen captarad by; and escaped from, the Tndians, "fle waa & 
tall, meagre, broad-shouldered man of fifty. ‘The other was 
a halé-civilised Indian, of the tribe of Cherentes, called José 
‘Prascuhyn, Whilst at Formosa I found the climate most 
delightful; the temperature by day 76° to 78°, by night 72 to 
T£ Pah. 

April 4th—At last wo started. Every one assembled to 
see us off, and kind wishes of “God speed” were inter: 
spersed with the most dismal forebodings; the friends of the 
men I took with me bidding them farewell, as though they 
never expeoted to seo thom again. ‘Three of the men trayelled 
on foot, including the Indian, who carried his bows and urrows, 
The distance-was 32 miles to the mouth of the Rio Sapito, 
which we reached without incident. Here there is a col 
lection of seven or eight houses, called Sta, Maria, It 
‘being on the Indian frontier, they are fortified after av rude 
fashion, This place, even in late fears las been the scene of 
‘many a fight with the Indians. ‘The inhabitants relate story 
and anecdote enough to fill a volume. ‘The place had also 
another interest, us it was here thet Gardner, the botanist, 
Possid on his way to Goyaz, by tho read up the Rio Preto, 

he made a mistake in saying that the Rio Preto flows int 
the Rio St. Franciseo a Jittle below Villa da Barra, and pro- 
ably obtained this idea from the old’ maps, which erroneotisly 
it 50, va 
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__ Up to this point T hayé found no serious difficulty or obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of the Rio Preto by a small light-draught 
steamer, . The only troubles aro:— 


Atoleiro =. 5, . 55 kilometres below Formosa, 


Baste) St OO RTOS ” 
Marimbondo . 2. 21, » 
Se ee ae) » 
eta rt a * 
ViiodeBatalha . . 16, above Formosa, 

» Angioo 2 1 19 -) ” 

> Capivara > Ot |, » 

} BrejoGrande. 31 5, ? 


‘These are all strong currents of water at various bends of the 
river, but nob worthy of being called rapids, Of these Porta 
Raso is the shallowest, but I am told that even in the dry 
season it bas 4 feet of water in its er A small steamer 

1ese obstacles with a pilot, but any expense 
Go sitanyingt rock, dc, Wonks, of cout, dissing thai: 

April Gik-—his morning we eafely passed the month of te 
Bio Sapio, by swimming the animals,and passing the baggage in. 
‘cance, and then proceeded on our journey by the south-western 
side of the river. We travelled only 10 miles this day, as we 
started very late, and made our camp by the side of a stream. at 
the foot of'a serra, 

"Tho River Sapo I found to bo a very deep stream, flowing 
sluggishly through marshy land, but too narrow to be’ of 
‘any service as a navigable stream. . Its banks throughout aro 
densely lined, either with magnificent belts of forests, or thick 
gtoves of the Burity palms. ‘The low undulating lands on each 
side, extending from 2 to 5 miles away from the river, are 
covered with the vegetation poculiar to the Campos Geraes of 
Brazil, ground. palms, small bushes, stunted trees, and a thin, 
‘hard, coarse Sometimes many miles were covered prin- 
ipally with the extraordinary-looking Canella d’Elma (Vellosia), 
uth its beautiillily-lke lovers." Heyond these lowlands the 
Jand suddenly rises up almost perpendicularly, and becomes a 
vast arid table-land, but abounding in most of the kinds of 

e found in Brazil ; such as the Porco do Matto, a trae wild 

, rarely found anywhero else, and not to be confounded with 
the Caeteiti or peceary ; deer of several kinds—the Galheiro 
‘and the Campeira, the buck and doe of the Campos, and the 
stately Sussu-apara, the largest deer in Brazil, but whose flesh 
‘isnot eatable. ‘There is also the ounce or jaguar; the Sugua- 
tana (puma), the black ounce, and the Guard; and near the 
river we saw numerous tracks of Capivara (water-hog), Pagas, and 
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tapirs in extraordinary number. Red and blue, red and gold, 
Ba Re pat an coh eel ATE 
making the hill-sides echo with th t sereeches, 

‘he weather was glorious, and I never breathed a more 
eilarting or heliby atmoephore than this of tho walle of 
the Sipto. “Wo travelled by the foot of tho slopos of the tablo- 
ase) thereby srolding eronsng the many streams and swamps 
hat would havo infaected our path, nearer the vier. “Ono 
night tho animals suffered fearfully from yampire bats, and 
some of the men were bitten. ‘The animals presented a ghastly 
‘appearance ; on one I counted seven punctures, 

Pedestrians have to Keop w sharp" look ‘out for tho Cabega 
de Frade, a curious ground-cactus, growing to about one foot in 
diameter, and only an inch or 60 above the surface of the 
grou its covered with long sharp spines, which cause a 

‘wound to any unhappy’ person who treads on them. 
Eyery night the whole conversation turned upon the Poreos de 
‘Matto, and the men seemed to dread a visit from them more 
than from the Indians, ‘Though I had seen a few tracks of 
them, I thought their fears exazzerated, and did not place 
much faith in their representations, But on the 11th of April, 
as wo were rounding the sources of a swamp, to which I gave 
the name of Nove Gaibos (nine branches), trom that number of 
streams that we counted leading into it, we saw the ground 
furrowed and rooted up in all directions by the pigs; but 
though the pools of water had been very recently disturbed, wo 
Aid nok meot with single pig, ‘Tho mon wero very excited, 
expecting to be attacked. It would, indeed, havo been awk 
ward had wo encountered the animals here, for the ground was 
coverod with hard matted grass 6 feot high, and obstructed by 
dense masses of trees ond bush, with hugo boulders of stone 
‘scattered about. 

‘Wo made haste to get away ; and late in the afternoon, when 
wo encamped, we had placed 4 or 5 miles between the dreaded 
locality and our camp. But old Antonio, one of our men, said 
they would bo sure. to follow us, Accortingly we made every 
Preparation, by placing the pack-aaddles and baggage in the fora 
of a hollow square, making a breastwork 8 or 4 feet high, ‘Thos 
who had hammocks, slang them high up in the adjoining troess 
the men were too sure of a visit to sleop for a long time, tired 
as they were. Howover, late at night, wo Posted two sentinels 
and turned in, An hour or so before daylight I was awalcenod by. 
the alarm of pigs, ‘Tho men who Ind’ no hammocks hurriedly 
scrambled in behind the In an instant the pigs wero 
on us by hundreds, gnashing their teeth in a most unpleasant 
manner, making a sound like tho breaking of thousands of hard 
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dy sticks, while the stench from their bodies was most revolt 
ing. As every man had cartridges ready and arms loaded, they 
‘s00n received a volley, and retreated, bit charged again immo- 
diately; the men behind the baggage had then to fight with 
their fong knives. Myself and the men in the hammocks were 
all safo, and made every one of our shots tell on the black 
seothing mass of bodies. At first it was an anxious time, but 
the pigs gradually drow off to a more respectful distance, and, 
as we remained porlvctly quiet, at daybreak they went svar. 
Our baggage, though, hud suffered terribly. ‘The raw hide 
coverings of ‘tho pack-suddles were slit as though by an axe, 
and one of the men was badly hurt in the wrist. We found 
seven pigs dead, and four badly wounded, but numbers of the 
wounded must havo got away. “The mon would not go for the 
mules until near mid-day, and then found them a long way off, 
‘Those animals are true wild boars, with long projecting tusks, 
‘and thick black bristles on their backs, 

April 14th.—Came on to a huge flat plain, 2 or 8 miles wide 
and 4 or 5 long, the centre forming a latge swamp, with groves 
f Busity palms, “Wherever we looked we saw no vegetation 
but the tall rank grass. ‘This plain is situated in a valley 
surrounded by fortress-looking mountains, sloping stoeply at 
their bases and almost perpendicular near the top. ‘Their sum- 
mits were flat, and appeared to be all on the same level, I 
conjectured this to, be the high land forming tho watered, 
fnd that on th other sido of the big swamp I should find 
water flowing westwardly. 

Tascended one of the range of hills, and the sight that then 
‘met my view well paid me for the exertion, Looking west- 
warily, far as I could ace, was ono vast extent of wade ting 

lind, browa with ngo.""In tho bottoms and valleys grow 
lurity palms, showing the presence of streams or morass, 
Benerally the latter. In tho far distance woro several, ranges 
Of hills and isolated heights, Some of the streams were lined 
with thick forest, indicating a rich soil. In a north-west 
direction I fancied I saw green grass, which would indicate 
tho presence of ‘man, as unless this Capim agreste ix fired, its 
frowth is continual for ages, and always presenting’ the same 
muent-up appearance. I descended, and rounded the big swamp, 
‘and my conjecture proved to be right, for there we found wi 
flowing westwardly. We found the descent on the west sido 
Gatsiderably steoper than on tho casts this ta a peouligity I 
ave noticed in all the mountain ranges in Brazil, running north 
and south. We were several days wandering in theso wilds, 
Although it is easy to decide on a line of route, it is altogether 
another thing to travel by it in an unknown country. Our 
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difficulties were the immense numbers of streams and swamps,’ 
and the frequent belts of forest. 

‘hese lands teem with game of various kinds. We killed a 
number of wild boar and deer, he latter remarkably tame. I 
ako bad to shoot fine Tamandua bandeira, oF anteater, to 

_ save my dog. We saw the tracks of numbers of tapirs, pacas, 
Sp sip tod pare ‘The perdice, or Brazilian 
partridge, existed in great quantities 
Bice escetiwcarisoinel preraby of several Gayayour ani 
became ‘utterly exhausted for want of proper forge. The 
corn I had it had been finished some days, and the 
mules only had the dry hard grass to eat. Their gums were 

gut and swollen with the unpalatable stuf Their chests and 
forelegs were dennded of hair, through forcing a way through 
DP) thogaes Fortunately we alvays found plenty of water, “As 
[knew we must be near the green grass I saw from the hills, 

Lmade a camp, and with two men on foot we started in search 
of habitations. We crossed streams, and forest, and swamp, 
snaking w beeline towards where I wanted to go. After afew - 
: fatiguing work, we emerged on to green grass-land. ‘The 
men told me it had boen burnt the last year. We plodded on, 
and ascended a height, where we saw smoke a mile or two 
away. We cantionsly made towards it, and. discovered it to be 

Zeally ahuman habitation. Upon entecing the house, the poe 

Prietor, a man and his wife, and six powerful bronzed song, 

Were speechless with astonishinent. "A few words explained all, 
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Near Espirito Santo is a small river called the Rio Somninho; 
‘This stream, when it joins the Rio Preto of Goyaz, becomes the 
Bio do Somno (River of Sleep). At its junction is a magnie 
Se eee: i 

i frito Santo, we © country greduall 
Bee ee rugged and wooded district. ered 
where intersected by bogzy low-lands. In these ‘morasses exist 
immense numbers of the water-boa (Sueurihu), which some- 
times attains the enormous length of 40 fect. I have been 
‘told that the Aecing ig ele Spree 

Daring the next fow days wo passed «few islatal farms, 
and on 23rd we reached Porto Franco, on the Rio do 
‘Somno, the last habitation: Here I was told the river was 
navigable; accordingly I dismised my men and troop, and 
constructed a mit by tying into five long bundles, 10 feet long, 
the dry stoms of Burity palms and with three men and oe 
baggage embarked on board the erusy affair From this point 
to the mouth of the river it took useight days to float down with 
the current. During this journey we were wrecked by dashing 
a to a submerged rock, and I suffered an irreparable lose of 
‘more than two hundred sketches, several valuable ‘specimens of 
minerals, and other objects of necessity and interest’ This Rio 
Somno is cortanly the tune pictures sver I havo yot sen, 

q] ws between perpendicular we of many 
coloared rock, eometines 100 of tors fe highs, ey 
able cascades of water trickle from the heights above ; palins 
and ferns, and flowers grow in every crack and crevice and 
shelf of the. rock, presenting a most enchanting appearance: 
Often, on the suriace of the rocks, I observed the Rage nests 
af the Shupé bee, sometimes 20 fect long. They produce lange 

juantities of wax and good honey. ‘The lower part of the Ive 

Somno flows through a much lower and more 
country. Here the niver is bordered by forests of great 
Tuxuriance and vegetable wealth. The varieties of palms were 
¥ery numerous, and most of then, ner to meas the Nei 
Bacabé, Marajé, and Piti. Here I also saw wild bananas, 





Pocebd isa handsome palm, groving on. Jong, slendor stom 
a “ht, ze leaves ing at a 
inptaniy Por ihe cat eles pepe 


as then eat enol money, arm 
Tnacaws, i ‘apirs, ivaras, alli- 
fale comes eel i I hi. ny 
river the country is stil or grass 

land, extending to the Ris Tosting 
‘The river at Porto Frastco ‘is 200 feet wide, but at some of 
‘the bends it is 300 or 400 feet wide. Only in a few shallows is. 
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‘the current at all strong, and then it is more of the nature of 
‘broken water than a rapid, the water rising into waves 3 or 4 
fect high. ‘These are locally termed * pancadas,” or blows, and 

many aswamping they gave us; unfortunately we did not alway 
manage to navigate our unwicldly craft s0 a8 to avoid the 
submerged rocks, and it was on one of these that our wreck 
Sena bet ‘ond these there are two serious impediments 
to navigation. ‘They are the “Funil” and “Apertada Hora.” 
‘The “Funil” is an obstruction cansed by two huge masses of 
jronstone, about 80 feet long and 50 feet apart. ‘this 
narrow channel the whole body of water of the river passes in 
S ranting, socthing tees of whit} ‘The chief dangers are 
the strong eddies; nevertheless, Tbelieve a small steamer could 
steam up against the current. The “Apertada Hora” is a 
much more serious affair. Above it the bed of the river is full 
of large boulders of rock, in amongst which the water rushes with 
surprising force. The only passage is by a tortuous channel 
on the north side, which is, however, highly perilous from the 
quantity of rocks on either side. - After passing the rocks, the 
Banks of the river suddenly narrow to within 25 or 80 feet, and 
the previonsly strong eurrent of water, in this narrow strait, be- 
comes hardly perceptible. ‘This at first sight appears strange, but 

lumb-line dropped into the water does not strike the 

at 40 feet; it shows, however, a strong undercurrent, 1 am 
thus led to believe that the bank on the left or south side of 
this strait is merely a projecting ledge of rock, under which the 
great body of the water must flow. "It is composed of a hard, 
‘com eae. See el inca alee 100 or 180 
en making a to the left, it widens to 

Ha ural width. The Apertata antiany 

the dry season, when the rocks are high 











widening the narrow 
are numerous other places, such as the “Fanil” and mam 
strong currents over the shallows where an 
‘on removing rock, would greatly diminish the rik bit thins 
‘are none which. present 
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‘absence of mosquitoes, or other torturing insects; in fact, 
the whole district from the St. Francsoo to tho Tocantins is 

ly m insect pests, inclading even carapatos 
(Gs) the greion me tone 

May 2ud.—We arrived at the villaze of Pedro Affonso, on the 
south side of the mouth of the Rio do Somano. Until within the 
last four years it was an Indian village of the tribe of Cherentes, 
In 1848 tho Italian Jesuit missionary, Fre Rafael, arrived in this 
savage wilderness, and amongst the then cannibal Indians; with 
Pationce and perseverance, he has subdued their unruly natures, 
‘nd has induced them to forego their old nomadic lives, and to 
settle down to the cultivation of this vast wilderness.’ A fow 
yours after his arrival a few traders eame, gradually elbowing 
out the native inhabitants, It is now a Brazilian villago of 
some 400 or 500 souls. ‘The Indians hive removed to tho 
mouth of the Rio [piabunha,72 miles to the south. I remained 
‘¢ Pedro Affonso three days, having arrived unfortunately a few 
days too lato to catch the lst boat descending the river 
to Pard. Asitwas, I engaged an igaritd, a wide, shallow boat, 
With three oarsmen and a pilot, to take me to Carolina, a town, 
or rather city, 185 miles See ee 

fonso is a ver ling village, situated in 
midst of grass-land, with atten chaps of ea te ground, 
high above any food that islksly te cote dows the river, 
fand the situation altogether showed the wisdom of the satiecs 
in choosing this for a settlement. I sea that in old maps there 
is place called Sio Laurengy, marked on the wrest bank of 
the Kio Tocantins, opposite the’ mouth of the Rio do Somno. 

Leould see no trace of it whilst at Pedro Affonso, T mado 
inquiries of the oldest inhabitant, who told me that he had 
never heard of the name. 

In going down this “Upper Tocantins” I must confess to 
being disappointed in the insignificant appearance of the forests 

its banks; though, of course, tropeal in charsctor 
grandeurnorbeauty. Pethaps the long reaches 
reat with of tho river tended to make everything cles appear 
insignificant. The reaches of the river sometimes extended 
8 or 10 miles, making the horizon of sky and water, 

J wasalso very much surprised to find such a number of habi- 
tations on the river-banks: we rarely passed 3 or 4 miles without 
oped hut and its small plantation. But the class of 
as 




















dwelling here are of no benetit whatever to such a coun 

hom Ten nd Pegsato, a8 tho tro an imals 
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the forest with game; and a fow roots of mandioca, put: in tho 
ground, supply them with their bread; their clothes they pre~ 
Pore from the tanned hides of deer, &c. Tn descending the 
iver, I frequently saw the fresh-water dolphin rise to the sur- 
face, and with a deep sigh send a’cloud of spray into the air: 
alarge quantity of oil can be obtained from this fish, but it is 
not utilised. 

‘The journey on the Tocantins was rather enjoyable than 
otherwise, for it being ono of the col months, the heat of the 

though great, was tempered by a delightfully fresh breeze 
tp chansel,” Tho thermometer daily registered 82° 10 84° at 
mid-day. We generally passed the nights at some river-side hut, 
where the men slung their hammocks; I preferred for myself 
a hide on the ground by the side of the fire, to. the mosquitoes 
and filth of the houses. 

‘Near-the mouth of the River Manoel Alves,a few miles to the 
south of the city of Carolina, a range of hills of most. fantastic 
forms, isolated and in groups, crosses the line of the River 
‘Tocantins: they are a branch of the great, watershed rango of 
the Tocantins sand St, Francisco rivers, and after traversing the 
“Tocantins, run into the range of mountains forming the water- 
‘shea of the Rivers Tocantins and Araguaya, , ‘These mountains 
‘are reported to be rich in gold, severul specimens having been 
found; but they have never been worked or explored. properly, 
the districts being in Iudian territory. 

About 30 miles to the north of the mouth af the Rio, do 
Somno is the site of a recent village of the Corondos Indians, 
who have removed, with their Italian Jesuit missionary, [re 
Antonio, to the head-waters of the Rio do Manoel Alves... ‘They. 
still retain their habits and customs, but are now friendly dis 
Foe. to the Christians, ae the Brazilians aro termed by them 

Rio do Manoel Alves forms the southem boundary between 
the province of Maranhio and Goyuz, 
fay 11¢h,—Landed at the city of Carolina and proceeded to 
the house of the Judge of the district, Dr, Benedito Barros. 
Vasconcelos, by whom I was most hospitably received, though 
Las a perfeet stranger to him, and carried no letiers of intro- 
duction. He advised me strongly not to entertain the idea of 
descending the river to Para, as at that time of the year the 
river below was fearfully unhealthy, and the rapids impassable 
‘through insuficiency of water. rer emall-pox was. then 
amaking terrible ravages below the mouth of the Araguaya, I 
his advice; but it was sixteen days before I could get 
‘horses to proceed on my journey. 
Carolina is an old settlement, formesly an Indian village, Te 
ranks as 0 cidade or city, but it is a small insignificant place of 
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lade olson wie visevaskel cherah, asl Soto 
il ‘@ square with a whi and houses of 
adobe, tiled or thatched. During my stay I was very much 
to see the kind and friendly feeling that existed in 
this little place. Usually these out-ofthe-way towns are in a 
tual state of ferment from politics, jealousy, or intrigues. 
rolina itself is built on a sandy platzau of grass land, high 
above any river-floods that may chance to come; but the imme- 
diate neighbourhood is very tough and mountainous, some of 
tthe hills being of very fantastic forms. ‘The temperature I found 
to be usually about 81° Fahrenheit. 

May 27th.—1 left Carolina to return now to the sea-coast across 
the province of Maranhio. My troop was a very sorry-look 
one, both men and horses, compared to the active Mineiros 
‘Minas Geraes, and the excellent mules of Sio Paulo. Appa- 
rently every province has its system of packing a mule and 
of travelling; but the farther north we go, where animals 
get scarcer, the muleteer becomes far less expert, and men, 
‘auimals, and pack-saddles are clumsier. A lange party of the 
Carolinenses accompanied me a few miles, and as the country is 
the open Oumapos Gerace, my friends showed their expert hase, 
aandhip by chasing the prasing cattle when they toald dash 
alongside & runaway bullock, eciso him by the fil and turn 
the astonished animal upside down. 

‘The first night we passed at a herdeman's hot, at the foot of a 
‘considerable hill of lime and sandstone, called Morro do Chapeo 
(Hat Hill), and a prominent mark for an immense distance 
around. ‘The next day we travelled through a pass in the range 
of hills surrounding Carolina: it was a fearful road, a bridle- 
Path obstructed by lugh boulder, winding round the tp sido 
of a hill; on one side the hill became a precipioa, densely 
clothed with forest. One horse slipped and fell over, but the 
trees caught him feet uppermost. He was none the worse 
for it. 

‘The second night we passed at a small farm, called Angelino, 
28 milce Hom Coulita "Howes another example of what can 
be done by a hard-working man in Brazil. ‘The owner, a negro, 
was in his yout a slavo; but obtaining his freedom, Ke and his 
“wife set earnestly to work. now a rough mill for grinding 
fugat-cane, another for mandince, a neat hones, numero sheds 

tracts of land, fenced in and under cultivation, and a herd 
9f 1200 atte; and his only assistants aro his two sons and his 

After passing these hills the land became more regular, some- 
‘times long flats of sandy wastes, thinly covered with grass, and a. 
{ew trees; or in the lower parts boggy land densely covered with 
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aatted grass and bush through which we went with great dif. 
culty. By theside of the principal streams we always found belts 
fof woodland, in which grew an immense variety of pals auany 
hhew to-me, such as the pati and the jungerera—and a beautiful 
ree, with a tall straight trunk, a bright yellow ochre in colour, 
the leaves a most brilliant green, and thickly covered with a 
terimson flower: it is locally termed * Moleque.” Another tree 
Tsay, now to me, and peculiar, I believe, to this province; it is 
termed the “Merim." » It is a large, widely-spreading tree, with 
fa rigged rough bark. Upon gashing the tree, a volatile inflam- 
tmable fluid oozes out, at first smelling like kerozene, but on 

‘o the air its odour changes to the delicate perfume of 
Ficlets, Tam told that it yields an immense quantity of oil, but 
isnot applied to any use, This treo is but little known, oven 
where it grows. 

‘May 20th—We arrived at the Serra da Cinta, a range of 
hills dividing the waters of the Grajabu and Pinaré from the 
Tocantins: it comes from the highlands of Piauhy and runs 
northerly. After passing this serra the road became very 

‘crossing spurs of the hills, where horses and men had 
to climb up stesp ascents and over hnge boulders of rock. ‘The 
soil, where not stony, was a stiff clay; the land generally was 
thickly wooded. The neighbourhood here is reported to be rich 
inminerals, gold and copper having been found, the latterin vast 
quantities but as yet it hus not been worked. From one of the 
heights we crossed wo obtained a magnificent view of the eounts 
we |—extonsive undulating tracts of grasslands, wit 
here and there isolated hills rising up in curious forms: one 
Tobserved, called Morro de Castello, is a tall round rock, with 

pendicular sides,in shape like w martello tower. ‘The horizon 
‘Was bounded by distant blue serras a long way off, but. the 
air was so clear that we could distinguish their configuration 
and valleys. 

‘The last day or two of this journey was over a tablo-land 
country; the rivers passing through valleys 200 or 300 feot 
below the adjoining plain of grass-land, the descents to the 
streams wero most precipitous, and the ‘valleys were densely 
wooded. 

Tune Brd.—Arrived at. the villa or town of Chay 
Rio Grajaiti. “Here terminated my journeys by Pema 
high time that I arrived here, for the'men who had travelled on 
foot wore terribly exhausted, and three of the horses I had to 
leave on the road, for which’ I was only enabled to got one in 
exchange. It was tho deop, heavy, sandy roads that were so. 
fatiguing; on some occasions we travelled for three or four 
ours over sand where the horses sank to their fetlocks, ‘The 
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country from Carolina to the Grajahi is all more or less popu- 
Tated, thinly of course, the houses being distant from each other 
sometimes 30 miles. It is a very healthy district, and in many 

there are tracts of rich land; the greater part, however, 
Warren sand or stony wastes I’belieye it to be fmmensely 
rich in minerals. 

As the class of inhabitants in this district is very low and igno- 
rant, wo were but indifferently received at some of the farms; 
but at others we were kindly treated. Upon my arrival at 
Chapada, the District Judge, Dr. Candido de Lemos, 
kindly offered me the hospitality of his house, which I willingly 
‘accepted, and remained there three days, whilst getting ready @ 
oat to descend the Rio Grajabi. 

‘The Villa de Chapada is an old settlement, situated on the east 
side of the river. The little praga or square occupies the summit, 
of a hill; the rest of the town is scattered around the base of 
the hill, and on the banks of the river. On the west bank is 
the village of Trezedellas. A thriving trade is carried on here 
with the surrounding country, the traders taking down the river 
raw hides, and returning with cotton goods, salt, and hardware, 
‘The soil is a thin stratum of clay, covering a substratum of 
stratified rock. ‘This rock, which extends for many miles, is 
rich in copper, many rich specimens of which I saw. ‘The 
distance by road from Carolina I estimate to be 188 miles, 

At this place I saw an Indian girl of the tribe of Anambeios, 
from the River Tocantins, below the mouth of the River Ara 

wya. She was almost a white, with very good features and 
bese byes.” Patiala voror havo thought us war sul Cot 
Iind I not been told so. I was assured that all her race are as 

le as she, being known as the White Indians. Several other 

fans from the neighbourhood I saw—the Guajajaras and 
‘Gammellas—men short in stature, very deep-chested and power- 
ful in build, light-brown in colour, and in physiognomy decidedly. 
‘of the Mongolian type. 

June 6th.—Embarked in a boat with four oarsmen, pilot, and 
servant, and started on my voyage down the Grajahti, ‘The 
iver af the town is 109 fect wide and 8 to 6 feet deep: but it 
is now almost the driest season. ‘The banks are high and rocky, 
‘and densely covered with forest. In many cases the branches 
Of the trees interlaced overhead from the opposite banks, forming 
{most delightfal ene. The upper part ofthe river, where the 
Jand is very hilly, is thinly inhabited; but a day or two down 
‘the river all habitations cease, as the country then becomes a 
‘vast virgin forest, extending to the Tocantins and Para. In this 
Soreat-district reside many tribes of Indians, some hostile and 
some friendly tothe whites. Almost every day we met a trading 
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xt returning to Chapada, the crew often composed of young: 
Tout itencrally in aoiate Of unity, It a fertully aboosone 
‘work poling these heavy craft up against the strong current. 

‘This journey on the Grajahti proved to be the most un- 

leasant I have made in Brazil ; for after we had quitted the 

highlands w through a vast extent of lowland and morass, 
h which the river flowed in the most circuitous mann 
Here by day the heat was terrific, and the exnd-ties (pihty 
in dense clouds, with their irritating bites, soon bron, 
feyer-heat, At night mosquitoes, in myriads, effectual 
all thoughts of sleep, with their tantalising humming and 
inging. ‘The men, tied out, slept throught it all; but with the 
Pilot and myself it was hard times. 

One day, whilst the men were preparing dinner, I stroll 
the forest. ‘These virgin forests are different from anything of 
the kind I haye seen before; for a little way from the river the 
ronnd, covered deep with the decaying leaves of centuries, is 

tly free from bush, and I could sometimes see so far into 
the forest that the distant trees looked blue with the distance ; 
but overhead, branches and foliage wero interlaced together in 
one entangled mass of creeper and vine: from the branches the 
ereepers dropped their air-roots like ropes, to take fresh life from, 
the ground. These forests abound in 60, or quail, whose melan- 
holy notes alone disturb the solemn silence of the woods. 

In the river wo caught several exeellent fish; but tho preva- 
ence, in immense shoals, of the ferocious pirmmhas, similar to 
tho piranhes of the Rio St. Franciseo, effectually prevented an 
bathing. On one occasion I was shown nn electric eel, trem 
tremé, ot peize-anguia, or poragué, as it is variously termed. 

Juno 12th —This morning wo passed a village of the Ttam- 
beira Indians, but unfortunately they were away collecting oil of 
copaiba: we saw their encampment a few days afterwards, ‘The 
Tanks of the river are very picturesque, bordered us they are by. 
all the beauties and wealth of a tropical vegetation—palms of 
Several kinds, treo-ferns and graceful bamboos, and trees fes- 
tooned in flowers; amongst which gamboled several varieties of 
monkeys and marmosets, Macaws, parrots, toucans, and other 
binds, flashed their gaudy plumage everywhere; long-necked 
bite herons and other aquatic ints le ahead, almost ckimming. 

1¢ water. 

As we were favoured with a bright moon, we took advan 
of its light to continue our Joumey until lato into the night. 
‘Tho only danger one is exposed to by this travelling at night is 
the snags, or submerged fallen trees; we ran on to several, and 
‘one occasion had. to cut up the tree with axes before we could. 
get free: however, no serious accident occurred. It is unfortue 
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‘nate that this river is so very winding, as it almost trebles the 
actual distance. A road has lately been eut through the forest 
from Chapada to Vietoria on the Mearim ; but as a good part of 
it is through land subject to inundation, and the trafic is almost 
nil, in w very short timo it will be all grown over and useless. 
Tt was intended as a means of bringing down cattle from the 
gazing plain near Chapada; but oip ot tro men tried it and 
found that it did not answer their purpose, as they lost 80 per 
cent. of the cattle on the march, throngh insects, starvation, 
igonons plants, and boggy land. Near the mouth of the 
Srajalsi the water of tho river assumed a tint like weak coffee, 
owing to the overflow of the neighbouring lakes and swamps; 
we had to travel for two days and nights continuously, as we 
could find no dry Jand anywhere—all the adjoining land of the 
Grajabdi and of tho River Mearim being under water. From 
this point to the coast we suw no more forests worthy of the 
name, the whole of the land being a low plain, the greater part 
subject to inundations. We travelled down the River Mearim 
Siioet tp the) town. oF, valle. of Victoria, before we saw dry 
land. 

‘Tune 17th, —Landed at Victoria, a town of about 2000 souls, on 
the north bank of the Rio Mearim. It carries on @ considerable 
trade with the coast and the interior; it is built on slightly 
rising ground, but the country around is yery low and flat, 3 
mucli 0 that in the rains it becomes a series of Takes connected 
by channels, enabling people to cross from the Rio Mearim to 

1¢ Rio Pinaré in canoes. Intermittent fevers and agues are 
not s0 prevalent as one would be inclined to think, on looking 
at this vast extent of stagnant water in a tropical climate. The 
climate is warm and moist, and not unhealthy, I proceeded the 
fame day on to Aray, a village a few miles down the river: 
here I waited a few days, and on the 20th of June I took a 
ok in a suiling vessel, loaded with oranges, bananas, fowls, 

for the capital. 

Steamers now ply between the coast and ascend the Rio 
Mearim as far as Corda, an eight days’ journey. Another line 
ascends the Rio Pinaré, A small tug-steamer on the Rio 
Grajahti might poy well, 

Soon after passing the confluence of the Pinaré with the 
Mearim, the river widened ont to a mile or more in breadth. 
Here we had to await every change of tide, as at low-water the 
Greater part of the, bed of the river is exposed in long shoals 
f soft, black mud. We had to wait here amidst myriads of 
mosquitoes and a burning sun. ‘The scenery was most melan- 


holy the banks td ike London clay, topped by. the 
eee a rer a aia Hooke vel Hasta 
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isported themselves, On this river, at the commencoment at 

the flow of the tide, a huge tidal wave, 6 t0 10 feet high, comes 

ing along, and roo te the bovtnnea ot eee laced his 

‘Yessel in safety. Hven where we were, generally at the mouth 

of some creek or behind a bank, the commotion of the water 

‘was yery great, and the wator retuned with the force of a 

iy eo 25th of Juno I landed at Maranhio, and the same day 

embarked on a coaststeamer for Bahia. Tho change wns very 
DP) great, and at sea I gave in at last too severe attack of fover. 








AU—Journey of Exploration from South to Western Australia, 
wn 1875. By Enwest Gines.* 
Os arriving at Youldeh, a point which we reached after a 
troublesome and difficult march from Beltana, these 
fhe expodition remained in dopt, whilst I visited Fowler fay 
#2 the south, at the samo time despatching my two offcess, 
Mr. Tietkens and Mr. Young, with my black boy lommy, to en- 
deavour to discover a now depdt to the north at or ad neo cy 
fhe 20th parallel of latitade as possible, When I returned hoes 
samens Hay they also hud retumed from the north, having die: 
Cah naaee mative wellsa small native dam, and sore elaypane, 
Goh Iaving water in, and at different places. "This was cheek 
PEL good nows, and I wasted no time before 1 departed fora 
ch, giving my letters to Richard Dorey, who fwd soo 
Bapied ne buck from Fowler's Bay. I will now giro n comiens 
sation of Mr. Tictkene’s report of his joumey with Mg; Young, 
‘Youldeh, which is situated in lat, 30°24 10" Sa 
n small rock waterhole T had 
Titled when here previously in tho summer; Ht wee 16 ate 
Myggtnd lay about x. 74° ., and called Paring. The blag 
Tommy followed my old horsetracks to it, but on reaching 11 
they found it dry. The following day they travelled north, and 
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found a native well in their neighbourhood, which, however, did 
not promise a yery great supply of water. ‘The views obtainable 
from the little hills were not very inviting in any direction, as 
serubs appeared to exist nearly everywhere. ‘This little well 
was 82 miles from Youldeh, and lying nearly x. 10° w. from it, 
‘They continued on further north for 25 miles to lat, 28°52 10", 
and long. 131° 31'8', when they turned to the south-west, and 
eontinued on that course for 18 miles, finding a small native 
dam with wator in it; then turning a little to the north of west 
they found some claypans with a little more water. They went 
4A ‘miles nearly west from the little dam, and though the 
country seemed improving they could discover no more water. 
From ‘their farthest westerly point in lat, 28° 59, and long. 
130°29', they turned upon a bearing of s,55° x. direct for the 
native well found near the two little flat-topped hills mentioned 
previously. In their progress upon this line, at 45 miles, and 
Tight before them, they eame upon a small, open, flat space, very 
well grassed and very'pretty, and upon it they found another 
ative well, and saw some natives, with whom ‘they held a sort 
of running conversation. ‘There were several wells, all of which 
lad water in Theirblack bor managed to elicit from tho natives 
the name of the place, which they said was Ouldabinna, ‘This 
seemed a very fortunate discovery indeed, as the first well found 
near the flat-tops was by no means a good one, Here they en- 
camped, being quite delighted with their successful journey, as 
they now had found a new depot 92 miles, lying x. 20° w. from. 
Youldeh, the position of this spot being in lat. 20° 7'4, and 
long. 131° 15' 4°, From here they departed in a straight line 
for Youldch, whore they arrived the day before I returned from 
Fowler's Bay. 

On Tuesday, tho 27th of July, having nineteon camels and 
provisions for eight months, and a most perfect equipment for 
Water carriage and otherwise, we left Youldeh. Richard Doro 
and his black boy went away to tho south; my caravan departed. 
ina long single string to the north ; and Youldeh and the place 
thereof know us no more, 

On my departure from this depot I had the choice of frst 
Visiting the native well my officers had found at. 82 miles, and 
thence to the further one at Ouldabinna, I decided to 
Straight for the latter, as the other was not so good. ‘The 
weal was cool, and the eamels could cally go there without 
Vater. ‘Their loads wero excessively heavy, averaging about 
550 Ibs all round. It took us six days to reach the new depot. 
‘The country nearly all the way consisted of mallee scrubs and 

sandhills, with occasional flats between; and at 
one place we actually crossed a space of nearly 10 miles of open 
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Timestone grassy country. By the time I reached Oulda- 
inna I had travelled 1010 miles from Beltana. 
Ouldabinna I found to consist of a small and pretty little 
amongst the scrubs that surrounded it, and on it a 
peanie natives for untold ages have obtained their water 





supplies. ‘There were several wells, but my experience imme- 
diately informed me that they were simply rock holes filled with 
soil from the periodical flow of the rainwaters over the little flat 
—they lying on the lowest ground; and I perceived that the 
‘water supply was most ungratifyingly Timi ch there was 
a sufficiency for our immediate requirements. ‘The camels 
were. not apparently thirsty when we arrived, but drank more 
the following day, which completely emptied all the wells, and 
four supply then depended upon the soakage, which was of 
such yolume that I was greatly disappointed in my new 
home. I wanted water here only for a month, but it seemed 
probable it would not last a week. We deepened all the wells, 
esd iware ios! anaxious watches of, tho fins ea it lowly pends: 
Jated through the an saaiibe bottom of each well. “After I 
had been here two days, 1e water supply, ting less, I ver 
naturally became most anxious to discover ieee ie 
‘westerly or northerly direction, and I again sent my two oflicers, 
Messrs Tictkins and Young, tothe north to endeavour to dis. 
cover more water, while I determined to go myself to the west 
ona similar errand. I was desirous that my two officers should 
‘share the honour of completing a line of discovery from Youl- 
deh northwards to the Musgrave Ranges, and thns connect that 
eo mphical festuro withthe coast st Fowler's Bay ; and 
ieeoenard, than it) thay tern Ralorate and, cuarraceyone, 
water for a eats to the north, and I be equally successful to 
the west, they. wuld finish their line, which, ending at the Mus- 
avo Ranges, would form of itself a very interesting expedition, 
Micces goa ny nearly 300 miles to tbe aorta here, 
and knowing them to exist, and. thoy being a high (the highest 
ee thet cy oles veal Lave se Bt 
expect that my officers would have no difficulty in fining wates 
Detwoen hore and there, especially as when Y discovered ther 
chain of mountains I had seen other ranges to the south ang 
south-west from them. Their present journey, however wc 
only to find another depot and return, a3 the water supply, hese 
right cease at any moment; as at each mccueding ay it bo. 
came lees, 
__ This was otherwise a pleasant little oasis as there was 
‘of good herbage for the camels, which enabled eras 
yery little water after their ist skinful. We arrived. hemcn 
Sunday the Ist of August, and left it again on the 4th, Mu Tice 
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Kens and Mr, Young took only their two riding camels, and one 
other to carry water and other things; they took thirty gallons 
of water and provisions for nine or ten days, as I expected they 
ould easily Hiseover water in less than 100 miles, when they 
Would immediately return, and it might be necessary for them 
to remove the whole camp from this place. I trusted all that 
to them, requesting them at the same time to hold out at Oulda- 
Bina (on thei retar) as Long as it was possible, as if I returned 
from the west unsuccessful my camels might be unable to go 
any further, and being quite sure that the country to the wost 
twas not likely to provea gardenof Een. thought it probable 
Tight have to go 200 miles before I found any water, and if 
‘unsuceessfil at that distance, I should have precisely the same 
istance to come back again so, with the probabilities of such. 
fa journey before me, I determined to carry out two casks of 
witer to-abont 90 tiles, send some of the camels back from 
there, and push on further with the remainder. I therefore 
took six excellent camels, three for riding and three for loads, 
two carrying thirty gallons of water each, and the third earrying: 
provisions, mugs, &c, &e. I took Saleh, my only Afghan 
Famel driver, and young Alec Ross—Saleh to return from where 
Tywould plant the eisks, and Alee and I would go on. Mt 
‘Mietkens and Mr, Youug left Ouldabinna the same day as I did, 
‘thats to say on the 4th of August, ono party going north and the 
other west, leaving Peter Nicholls (my cook), and the black boy 
Tommy to look after the camels and eamp. "I will first give an 
outline of my journey to thie west. 

‘The couniry, except in the immediate neighbourhooil of the 
wells, was, as usual in this region, all sandhills and scrub, though 
at 18 miles I came upon the shores of a large salt lake, which 
had numerous sandhill islands scattered about it, It appeared 
tovextend a vast distance soatherly. By digging we easily ob- 
tained @ quantity of water, but it was all pure brine,and utter! 
‘useless to us; after this we met lake-bed after lake-bed, 
existing in denso scrubs and sandhills for 60 miles; some were 
mall, some large, though none of the size of the first one. At 
78 miles from Ouldabinna, having come as nearly west as it was 
Possible to steer in such'a country on a camel, we had met no 
Higns of water fit for man or animal to drink, though brine and 
Tbog existed in most of the lake-beds. ‘The serubs were as thick: 
‘9 possible, being chiefly malloe with spinifex ; we could seldom: 
get n view 100 yards in extont; and wo wandered on farther 
fand farther away from the only placo were we Knew that water 
existed. At this distance, on the shores of a salt lake, I sent 
Saleh back with two camels, this being the middie of the fourth 
Gay, Saleh would have to eneamp by” himself for at least two 
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nights before he could return to tho depdt, and the thought of 
such a thing almost drove him distracted, for I do not suppose 
ho had ever camped by himself in his life previously. I howe 
ever, carried the two casks his camels had brought until Ales 
and I camped on the fourth night, being now 90 miles from 
Ouldabinna; after Salch left wo passed only one more salt lake, 
and then the country became atively beecked with unbroken 
Scrubs, while spinifex covered the whole ground. ‘Tho scrubs 
consisted mostly of mallee, with'patches of thick mulga, casuari- 
Jas, sandal-wood, and quandongstree, No traces of any human 
inhabitants were seen, nor, wero thoy ever prosent (In -all other 
Pparts.of the Continent) tracks of native gamo or wild dogs diss 
Unguishable upon the trackless sands of this previously tuntrod. 
den wilderness. ‘The silonco and the solitude of this might 
yaste wore appalling to tho mind, and I almost regretted that 
T to conquer it, ‘The only sounds the eat could 
r after hour we slowly glided on, was the 
of our noiseless trending and spongy-footed ships, as they forced 
theis way through the live and dead timber of the hideous 
scrubs. that environed us, and thus wo travelled on, At our 
sixth night’s encampment we had left Ouldabinna behind us 
240 miles, I did not urge the camels to perform quick or on, 
traordinary daily journeys, as upon the vontinnubos of there 
mers and strength our own lives depended: no water hal yet 
Been met, nor had ‘any place where it could lodge besn sien, 
gran if the latter rain had descended upon us—excopt, indeed, 
in the beds of the salt lakes, where it would. immediately havo 
hoon converted into brine. ‘On the soventh day of our mah, 
Me continued on, and had accomplished 15 miles, when oe 
attention was drawn to n plot of burt spinifex, and the tracky 
of ong or two natives of  somowhat recent datos this set we ¢ 
scan the country in every direction where any view cond ky 
obtained. Aleo Ross climbed a treo with & pair of feke 
glasies, discoverod and informed me thero was a {all of country 
Anto a hollow, with an apparently broken piece of open grassy 
Ground sone distance avay to the southwest, f theots 
iegnined to go to it, whatover might bo the result. Ins 
aalles wo wero disgusted to find that it was simply the: bot of 
ar salt lake; but as wo saw numerous tracks of natives 
Both going to and coming. from it, we persoverel unt wo 
Reached the shore, ‘The bed of tho lake wns quite dry; there 
Mee cine herbage round the edges, and wo tumed par fre 
Camels out to graze on it. ‘The day was exceadinely hot for 
this time of year —tho thermometer stenting at fear the 
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the lake, and Aleo went to inspect it and any other likely 
laces, while T dug wells in the bed of the lake.” ‘The soil was 
reasonably good, rich, and moist; and, on tasting it, T could 
discover no taint of salt, nor had the surface the same sparkling: 
erustation of saline particles as I had seen upon all the other 
laken, At 10 oF 11 inches T reached the bed rook, and found 
the soil rested upon a rotten kind of bluish-green slate, but no 
water rewarded mo in any of the numerous holes T dug, and 80 
Tigave it up in despoir, and returned to, tho eamp #0 await 
Alec's return and the report of his travels, as there was only 
‘ono placo to inspoct which gave any promfic, and to which ho 
Hind gone. Ho was a long timo away, and it was gotting very 
late when he returned ; on his arrival he rejoi ime with the 
news that having met a number of fresh ‘native tracks, all 
trending round to the spot that looked so well from here, 
following them they took him to a small native dam in which 
there was a supply of yellow water. His information, howorer, 
was qualified by tho remark that there was not a suflicieney of 
ater thre forall one mob of camels though thre was plenty 
for our present number.» We immediately packod up and went 
Revie tb oac new tisenire,,. ‘This spot ts 100 miles et tight hom 
uldabinna. I was greatly pleased at the discovery, though 
the quantity of water was so small. Though just at this 
moment had I brought all my camels, the pent believe, all 
have had a good drink; but. by the time I could return to the 
depot, and then got back here, it would be gone and the dam 
dry. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” is a maxim: 
‘that explorers, at all events, must be content with, Our four 
camels got as much water as they desired, and were hobbled 
ont in most excellent pasturage, there boing’ great quantity of 
the purple vetch-plant, which is so nutritious both for horses 
and cantels ; it growa on a bright green stalk, and when camels 
can got it they require very little water. No natives appearod 
now to be in the erate neighbourhood ; we encamped 
Iter, and also slot ong of two bronse-wing pigeons that came to 
water at night. 

Miho following moming wo found that the camels had de- 
camped in consequence of having long hobbles allowed them, 
as we did not think they would ramble from such splendid 
herby and water, Alex went after them, but did not return 
st Tong afte midday ring his absent was extol 
Anxious, as if he should be unable to track them and return 
without them, our case would be almost hopeless, as if camels 
Reipafgstsw good. stark icra 29 no overtaling, thes (on dtok 
They re ‘not like ‘horeee, which will return, themselves. %0 
‘water, Camels know their own powers and their own indepen- 
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ence. However, he brought them, having had to track them 
for several miles, Now that I bad found this water, I was very 
undecided what to do it would be gone before I could return 
toit, and where I should find any more to the west it was im- 
ible to say—it might be 100 miles, it might be 200 or even 
Tiles—and I hesitated for a day what to do, whether to go 
still further west in search of more, or return at once and 
~ chance bringing the whole party here. I was also in a state of 
i nbsiaty as to tho coutinuance ofthe mater supply at the 
Gepdt. I eventually decided to try a fow moro miles to the 
‘West, to see if the character of the country was in any way 
Jnclined to alter, before I returned to the depdt. We went 
39 miles beyond the dam, and the only alteration in the eountry 
T found to consist of a return to the salt lake system that had 
ceased for so many miles prior to my reaching the one at which 
tthe little dam was situated. At the farthest. point wo reached, 
Being 195 miles fom ny dept it was upon the hore of nate 
salt lake, and there was no water of any kind to be got; the 
only horizon that could be seon was about 15 miles distant, and 
‘as simply an undulation in the dreary scrub, and was covered 
‘with the usual timber in which this region is enveloped, that is 
to say, a’mixture of the Eucalyptus dumosa, Casuarinas, a fow 
Grevillea, pakeacbushes, and leguminous trees and shrubs, such 
as mulga and a kind of silver wattle-bush, from the latter order 
fof wish trees and plants the camels find their sustenance; two 
stunted specimens of the native orange tree (Capparis, ‘were 
seen where I loft the two casks, at 90 miles from the depot. 
‘A profasion of the beautiful desert pea (Clianthus dampieri) 
‘was, for the first time upon this expedition, found growing 
in the neighbourhood of the little dam. From my farthest 
“point west, in Int. 29° 15', and long, 128° 3 30", I returned to 
1@ dam, and found that even during my short absence of thres 
and a half days the diminution of the volume of water in the 
dam was amazing, and Iwas perivctly staggered at the dec 
ais it was at the rate of more than an inch per day. ‘The dimen” 
sions of this singular little dam were very small, the depth was 
‘the most gratifying feature about it; it was, of course (as all 
native water places are), funnel-shaped, and to the bottom of the 
funnel I could poke u stick about 3 feet; but most, of that 
depth was mud, the surface was not more than 8 feet long by 3 
foot wide; its shape was elliptical; it was by no means fall, 
haying shrunk ut least 3 feet from its highest water-mark, 
wdecided to retum by a new route to the depdt, hoping to 
find somo other waters on the way. The Jast night we eamy 
here was exceedingly cold, the thermometer falling to 26° at 
-sunrise on the morning of the 16th of August; and on that day 
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we left the dam on our homeward course, and, steering south- 
cast, we came out of the scrubs (which had been thinning) on 
to a in 49 or 50 miles. We skirted along this plain east 
for 25 miles, and then turned e.x.x. for 106 mi when we 
reached our old track from Youldeh to Ouldabinna, having 
been turned from a straighter course by a large salt lake, 
which most probably is the southern end of the one we met 
first, at 18 miles west from Ouldabinna. On the 22nd of August, 
having camped 15 miles from home, soon after starting it 
‘became very cloudy and threatened rain; the weather for the 
last six days had been intolerable, the thermometer standing at 
SF an HP everyday when we ad outspanned, and which was 
not the hottest time of day either. As we approached the 
depot some slight eprinklings of rain fell on us, and: as we got 
hearer and nearer our unzicty. increased to become: certain 
whether our party were yet there or no, and also if our camels, 
Which had-now come 196 amiles from the dam, could yet any 
water when we did arrive, for we had found none whatever on 
fur return route. On reaching the spot we were pleased to see 
‘the fluttering of the canyas habitations, and we were soon 
welcomed by our friends. I was indeed glad to find the party 
there, as I had my doubts if they could hold ont until my 
return. They were there certainly; but all the water that 
xisted. in all the wells was barely sullicient to give our four 
camels a drink, there being only a few buckets of water in the 
‘whole camp. However, it appeared. as though fortune was 
jnclined to favour us, for the light droppings of rain continued, 
‘and before night we were obliged to seek the shelter of out 
tents, Iwas indeed thankful to heaven for paying me such a 
Jong-standing debt. A slight i iaF of water commenced to 
rn into the best catching of our wells; and though the rain 
did not continue long nor fall heavy, yet, suflicioncy drained 
‘into the paceniscls to. es fill yy a our eevee 
and give a hb ink to our camels on 

railbyinl coreg Wile I yas awey to, the west amy two 
officers, Messrs, Tietkens and Young, had not been idle, as they 
flso bad started away at the same fime as I did, and had gone 
to the north. ‘Their first point was to the little native dam 
they had soon previons to discovering this place, and. where 
they encamped the first night, it being 10 miles x, 9° 
from here (Onldabinna). Leaving it they went north for 25 
miles, over high sandhills and through scrubs, when they saw 
ome iresh native tracks, and discovered a small. and poor 
native well—thore being only a bucket or two of water to be 
‘got out of it, They kept on, still going further north for 25 
amiles, when they found a hollow with natives’ tracks in it, and 
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some diamond birds, but were unsuecessful in all their searches 
for water. Going further north for 15 miles they observed 
some smoke to the north-east, and reached the place in 6 or 7 
miles, Here they found and surprised a large family of natives 
who had apparently only recently arrived also, Here a wide 
and deep hollow or valley existed amongst otherwise a high 
sandhill country, timbered mostly with a kind of Buealyplus 
which is simply & gigantic species of mallee—but as it grows 
singly and not in bunches, it resembles gum-trees, Havin 
descended into this hollow, which is a mile and a half wide, an 
having seen the natives there, they were in hopes of gaining 
some information from these ‘persons; but, unfortunately, the 
whole mass of them decamped, uttering loud and prolonged 
aries. Following this most pcouliar valley stil northwards 
they reached its head in about 6 miles, but ‘could discover no 
place where the natives obtained their supplies of water. At 
this point they travelled over burnt sandhill scrubby country. 
still north, 4 miles further, when the natives that before had 
appeared s0 shy now came running after them in great 
numbers, in the most threatening manner, howling at and 
anoying them. in every possible way. "These people were now 
frrayed in their wat-paint, and had all their fighting weapons 
in hand, and evidently meant mischief: but they managed to 
part from them without coming to a hostile encounter. They 
leayoured to parley with them, and stopped for that purpose, 
Dut could gain no information whatever as to the watels which 
existed in their territory. Another 4 miles was travelled north, 
over burnt country ; and, having failed in discovering any placce, 
oreven signs of places (otherwise than the presence of black 
men), where water could be obtained, and being anxious as to 
fhe stato of the water supply at the dopot—an T had advised 
them not to remain too long away—from this point, whee 
position is in lat. 27° 48° 5" and Tong. 181° 19° 8, there 
turned, though they were aware that the great Musgrave chain 
‘was not more than 100 miles to tho north of them: bat they 
had not yet sighted it. ‘They were greatly disappointed cy 
haying been so unsuccessful, and returned on a slightly different 
route, searching every likely-looking place for water, but none 
‘appeared to exist, though they are both of opinion that the 
conntry ia matored by native wells; and had they had sufficient 
to have more thoroughly investigated i 
atl have bon tesa ea uaa 
en I returned with Alec Ross from the west the 
returned some days; and they were most ansious to heey hat 
Thal got on out west. Saleh also had roturned by himself sll 
wight; und the only anxiety now at the camp was, as usual, the 
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question of water supply. T had found so little whore T had 
mn, and the water here had been failing steadily every day, 
that had I not returned when I did, in another day I ‘might 
haye found the place deserted, and all the wells dry. 

Now, however, we had got our present stock replenished by 
the light rain, and, for the present, all was well; but it did not 
follow as a sequence because it rained here that it must also 
rain at the little dam, 160 miles away. But yet I decided to 
take the whole party of to it; and as we had now a suficicne 
of water for the , to carry as much as we possibly could, 
aad if no rain hud fallen at the dam when we got thors, We 
should haye to give the camels what water they carried, and 

pushing on west, and trust to fate, or fortune, or chance, 
or Providence, or whatever it might be that brought us to more 
water. So, the day after I returned, we filled up everything 
wo had that could hold water; and on ‘Tuesday, the 24th of 
Angust, we finally departed from this little depét, having 160 
miles of desert for certain without water, and perhaps none at 
the end of it. But having waterod our camels and filled oar 
bottles, we “folded our tents like the Arabs, and as silently 
stole away.” 

In consequence of having to carry so much water, our Ioads 
upon leaving Ouldabinna were enormously heavy, and the 
weather became annoyingly hot just as we commenced our 
jourey. ‘The four eamels Aloo oss and T had ont with us 
Looked wretahed beside thoir moro fortunate companions that 
‘had been spelling at Ouldabinna, and which were now in most 
excellent condition, while our unfortunates had been travelling 
for seventeen days, at the rate of 23 miles per day, with only 
one drink of water in the interval. ‘These four 1’took wore 
certainly most excellent creatures, We had been travelling for 
six days from Ouldabinna, and were very well on our way towards 
the little dam, having come 120 miles, the days haying been 
very hot and oppressive. At dusk of the sixth day, some clonds 
obseured the sky, and light rain fell, which continued till the 
moming of the seventh day, which was August 30th, I was 
more gratified than ever with’ heaven for this partial payment, 
for now I felt sure we should find in the little dam more water 
than when I left it, On the morning of the 80th more rain 
fell, and there was every appearance of a gooil wet day setting 
in, so we quietly camped in the serubs,and enjoyed it amazingly 
under our canvas roofs, and made ourselyes as happy and com- 
fortable as we could in the distressing circumstances in which 
We were placed. ‘The ground was far too porous to hold any 
surface water, and had the camels wanted it ever so much, it 
could only be caught on the canvas; and what with tho rain, 
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and what we carried, and what we caught, wo conld give them 
‘as much as they wanted to drink, as T'was now sure of getting 
‘more in the little dam when we reached it. During the night 
of the 29th one of our cow camels calved, and, unfortunately, 
the animal strained herself so severely in one of her hind logs 
that. sho could never rise from the ground, She seemed also 
with cold—her little cow calf had to be killed—we 
milked her as well as we could whilst she was lying down, and 
wo fed and watered her—at least, we offered her food’ and 
water, but sho was in too great pain to eat, After delaying an 
Additional day hero on hor account, and all efforts to raiso her 
proving unsuccessful, I could not leave the poor brute on the 
fad to dle: by duchos slowly by famine, eo 1.tn. snercy-ahot 
iar just bofore we, loft this place, and alo lay dead. aloogede 
tho calf that. she Ind bronght to life in auch a wilderness only 
at the expense of her own, "This cow had been one of our best 
viding camels, and was Mr. ‘Tictkons's hack. We hud now 
Title over 40 miles to go to roach the dam, and all our wator 
being drunk, the loads wore now light enough. "Wo reached 
tho lle dam on the Brd of September, and soto duliglvod 
find that it had not only boon roplenishod, but lind bocome full 
tooverflowing, and a little water was actually visible in the bed 
of the lako alongside of it, but only at the southern end; but it 
‘was nndrinkable. ‘Tho little dam had now 6 feet of water in it, 
‘and there was amplo for all my expected requirements: tho 
camels could drink at their ease und pleasure, and tho herb 
was more green and Inxurions than over—thero was the purple 
‘yetch and numerous loguminous bushes that camels aro ap fad 
‘of, besides quantities of the beautiful desort pos, which they ate 
with great avidity. Mr, Young told me he saw two or three 
natives where wo pitched our encampment, but I did not seo 
them, and they never returned while Wo remained in ion 
of theindam. I stayed at this vory agrocable little place for a 
‘week to recruit the camels, and moro particularly’ to enable 
guother cow camel to ealte; daring this itera we ha cone 
Oj sive weather, tl ermometer usually standi 
92, 04% an 96° overy afternoon, but the nights wore oie 
|. We had generally very cloudy mornings; the flies wero 
Particularly numerous and troublesome, and I began to cone 
lude that any further travel to tho west would be done unlor 
very unfavourable circumstances, Wo had now boon, for 742 
longitude, that is to say, 450 miles of westing, and 130 miles of 
northing, and occupying the intervening period, from the Oth or 
‘Sune to tho Sed of September, entirely enveloped in dense serabe, 
and I may take upon myself to say that very few people ever 
had such a country to traverse previously. Ihave managed to 
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netrato it up to this point—the little dam being sitaated in 
ie 29° 19' 4", and long. 128° 38’ 16", showing we have crossed 
the boundary line between the two colonies of South and 
Western Australia, which is the 120th meridian, It appeared 
evident to me, that in such a country as I now had got into, 
uring tearersed nothing but scrubs for hundreds etmiles tora 
he east, and having found no wator of any else whatover in if, 
Tsay it appeared ovident (arguing by analogy) that no water 
really existed in it, except an occasional native well or native 
dam. Concluding such to be the case, and our object beit 
that the expedition should reach the City of Perth, I deci 
that tlore dras only one way to. accomplish it, and. that wi 
simply to go there haphazard at any tsk, and’ trast to Provie 
dence or chanco for an occasional supply of water, hete aud 
thore in the intormodiate distance. I was ablo to carry a good 
oupply of water in casks, wator-bods, and bags; and to enable 
Te 19 carry the water, T’hnd dono avay with Yacious ariclen 
and mado the loads as light os possiblo; but it was moroly. 
lightening them of one commodity to increase them with a 
corresponding weight of water. At the end of a week I was 
tired of the listless life at the camp. ‘The cow camel had not 
falved, and showed no groator disposition to doo than whea 
tho arrived, so T determined to delay no longer on hee account, 
‘The animals had done remarkably II here, a8 the feed was 80 
‘excellent, What water had been ig in the bed of the lake 
hen wo arid now etioy died ups and dhe quantity 
of water taken by the camels and ourselves from the little dam 
was begining (0 tell consierably npn it pany intinating 
to us that it was by no means inexhaustible, and that for 
‘the sustenance of life more must be found. Where the next 
favoured spot would be was more than tongue could tell. The 
last water we had met was over 150 miles away; the next 
might be double that distance, ‘The only way to tind ont that 

fo was by going to sce, Having digested all thoro matters 
to myself, C consulted my officers and men, and I determined 
on Tenving here to push on until we did get water. We were on 
the worst desert probably upon the face of the earth; Dut that 
thought oaly gave mo the more pleasuro in conquering it. We 
Ree serait cu all ston ley conse sori, and theta 
Pushed ourway ont of thm the better. ‘Tho natives belonging to 
this little dam had never come near us, and therefore we had got 
ho information from them concerning any other waters, though 
it is highly probable all I should have got would have been 
Naloites.: This region @tidently “does sot support, aang ih 
them, and thera isnot, «0 to say, ony game whatever on it, 
sve befre sar any part of Atha so devo of animal i, 
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As before mentioned, I remained at this welcome little Lie 
for a week, and then I departed, leaving it on Friday, 1 
iber. The morning we left was Geld and cool, and I 
‘anticipated a change from the quite sufficiently hot weather we 
had lately had, though I did not expect any rain. We had no 
conception how far we might have to go, nor how many days it 
‘be, before we might next come to water; but we left our 
friendly little dam in high hope and excellent spirits, as we also 
i, as well as water, to discover some more agreeable geo- 
graphical features than had yet fallen to our lot. I had set 
‘my own and all my party's lives upon the cast, and will run the 
hazard of the die; and I may say that each person at starting 
into the unknown displayed the greatest desire and eagerness 
for our atten; 
‘On leaving the dam I had determined to travel upon such 
& course as would enable me to reach the 30th parallel of 
Tatitude at its intersection by the 125th meridian of east 
longitude, as I thought it probable the serubs would terminate 
‘sooner in that direction than in one further north. Our course 
‘was now on a bearing of s. 76° w. (which left the line of 
salt lakes Alec Ross and 1 had formerly visited, and which 
Jay neatly west to our right, or northward of us). Immediately 
on leaving the dam we entered thick scrubs as usual; the 
‘were mostly composed of the black oak (casuarina) with sandal- 
wood and mulga. We passed by the edge of two small salt 
depressions at 6 and 9 miles. At 10 miles we were overtaken 
by a shower of rain, which induced me to encamp at 11 miles, 
another small salt lake. During the evening some slight 
eaves ay oa we saved eRe means of our 
tarpaulins, for all our requirements for the day, so that our 
original stock of water that ‘we carried was untoudhed, At dusk 
more rain fell, and continued the greater part of the night. We 
‘were thus enabled to fill a large canvas trough, which I always: 
carried for watering the camels, and which held a sufficient 
quantity of water for all of them to drink. On the following 
morning, however, none of the camels would look at it, as they 
had so lately come, from the dam, and as they probably had 
imbibed sufficient uid through their pelts to moisten their 
clay during the nes So, as all our water-carrying vessels 
were full, the troughful had to be poured out upon the ground. 
‘We did not start till 12 o'clock that day; and at 11 miles on our 
course, after passing two small salt lagoons, we eame upon a 
‘much larger one, where there was excellent herbage, and the 
recent rains had left several sheets of water in the bed of the 
Jake in various places, but they were all as salt as brine, in fact, 
it was brine itseli ‘The country which we passed today was 
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all scrub, and nothing could be seen a-head, or, indeed, in any 
‘other direction, The latitude of the camp upon this lake was 
‘29° 24’ 8", and it was 22 miles from the dam. We now con~ 
finned our march, and proceeded on still upon the same course ; 
the fifth day of our travels we had met with no water or 

to hold it, and had left all the salt-lake basins behind. | Up 

fothis point we had been continually in the dense scrubs, but here 
the country became a little more open. Myal timber generally 
took the places of the mallee and casuarinas; the spinifex had 
Aisappeared, and real grass grew in its place, and Twas in hopes 
‘of finding some water if wo should debouch upon a plain, or 
bers cisover some ranges ot hills which the serubs had 


idden from us. On the sixth day we entered fairly upon 











plain, the country being very well grassed, and it had soveral 
Kinds of salsolaceous bushes upon it, though the soil was not 
yery good; it was very hard and good travelling country, the 
camels made scarcely any impression upon it, and only by the 
ferushed grass could the trail be followed—no one could trail 
hs after leaving the serubs and the softer soil, or sand, which 
they inhabit. ‘The plains appeared to extend for some distance. 
On them we saw one or two wild turkeys, only one of which 
Pali we geteMr, Young just managed to wing one, the 
seventh day from the dam; on the morning of the eighth day, 
‘we actually had cold fowl for breakiast, with a modicum of 
fold water, On the ninth and tenth days of our march the 
fins continued, and I began to think we were more liable to 
feath from want of water on them than in the dense scrub wo 
hind been so anxious to leave behind. ‘Though the country 
was now all plains, yet no view of any extent could be got, a8 
The country Beil rolled on in continue undulations in the same 
way it had done in the scrub, It was evident the region wo 
entored was utterly waterless; and in all the distance 

we had come in ten days no spot had been found where it 
ould lodge. It was totally uninhabited both by mam or 
‘animal; not a track of a single marsupial, emu, or wild dog: 
was to be seen, and it scems wo had penetrated into a region 
atterly unknown to man and as utterly forgotten by God. We 
hhad now come 190 miles from water, and our ‘prospects of 
‘obtaining any appeared to get less and less. On tho eleventh 
Gay the plains died off again, and we re-entered a now bed of 
‘scrubs, consisting again of mallee, casuarinas, sandal-wood, and. 
muandong trees, and the ground overgrown with spinifex. | By 
(night of the twelfth day from the little dam (having daily 
increased our rate of progress), it being the 2ist of September, 
eo had traversed scrubs more undulating than previously, con 
sisting as usual of mallee, myal, malga, easuarina, &e.; and at 








sundown we descended into a hollow, which I thor 
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Zht would 
‘the bed of another salt lake; but upon reaching it I found 
to be n rain-water basin or very large claypan, and thou, 
there were signs of the former Presence of natives, yet the 


“whole basin, grass, and herbage about it, were all as’ dry as 
ibe det stocnd as. Having found « plate whore wator Gould 


Todge, I was certainly disappointed in finding none, as it showed 
at no fun whatever cond havo fallen hero when wo hal god 
but useful showers immediately mpon leaving the dam, From 
‘the appearance of tho ve no rains could have visited 
spot for many months, not to say years; tho grass was 
“white and dry, and ready to blow away with any wind, We 
had now travelled 242 miles from the little dam, and I thought 
it advisable here to give our lion-hearted camels one day's 
‘respite, and to apportion out amongst them the amount of water 
hat cme of them had carved for tho purpose, Dy tho te 
“wo had reached this distance from the last water—though no 
‘ono had utterod tho word retreat, as every one probably know 
it would bo useless, yet T was not unassuiled by a fow eroakings 
‘fiom some of the party who strongly advised’ and wished mo, 
for the suke of saving Some of tho camels’ lives, to sacrifice « 
“certain number of the worst, and not givo thoss unfortunates 
any water at all, But I represented that it was wrong and 
unjust to pursue that course and yet expect these neglected 
ones still to travel with us; as, oven in their dejectod stato, 
some of them might actually go as far without any water as the 
fothers would go with; and ts for turaing them adit, oF shoet 
fing them in. moby ay long as they con travel that was out 
of the question, So declining msel, T declared it shonld 
‘be a case of all sink or all swim; and én the middle of the 
thirteenth day, during, which we rested for the pnirpose, tho water 
was fairly divided amongst thom—the quantity euch got was a 
Iittlo over four gallons, and there being’ 18 grown antwaly nad 
one foal, the quantity given wis about 80” gallons, ‘Tho 
Boiton of this dry waterbasin isin Int. 90° 79" and lone 
24° 41" 2". We had now passed tho intersection of tes 
BOth peralel by the 225th meridian, and sineo reaching itmy 
Cour had been five degrees moro southerly ; and on departn 
from this wretched basin on the 28 of September, with eames, 
really weld and carrying much lighter Tous in. cox 
quence of the water being drunk, we continued our rove ee 
Aering immediately dense serubs of mallec, with spinifex, Hack 
{aks (eastarina), and numerous gizantic mallees Ike gunitreex 
“The country roso into sandhills and a numberof the melancholy 
eypress pies (calls) ornamented both the sandy rises an 
ye opinl dopresions through and oes wt we went. Some 
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occasional signs and traces of natives were met, but no water 
seen, the only water they can possibly obtain in this country must 
‘be got from the roots of the trees. A great number of the so- 
called native poplar-trees, of two varieties, were now met, and 
the camels ate them as they passed by ; the smaller vogetation 
hore assumed the familiar similitude to that which obtains an 
existenco at and around the Mount Olga of my first and Inst 
expeditions. dow puppies wore seen i te serub 
to-day, My black boy, ‘Tommy, had oceasionally found. some 
Towanis' (Leipoa ovellata) nests, and we had thence obtained a 
fow of the oes, as this is the laying season ; and theso, with 
tho turkey Mr. Young had shot, were the only adjuncts, to, our 
supplies that we obtained from this region, After this day's 
there was nothing for tho camels to cat but the native 
poplar-tree, and thoy devoured them with grest apparent relish, 
though to my human taste it is about the most disgusting 
ogetible, 1 over put into my mouth ‘The following day 
Wo travelled 26. miles of sorub, and camped in the malleo 
fs usual, ‘The latitude here was 30° 17’, ‘The country con- 
fined to riso into sandhills from which tho only views obtain- 
able presonted spaces precisely similar to those already traversed 
fand left behind us to the eastwards ; and if it was only from 
tho experionco of the pust we were to gather an intelligence of 
What tras before tus in the future, then would our future be 
Most gloomy indeed, At 12 o'clock some nativo fires were 
teen straight on our course, and a little to the north of it their 
tmots were somewhat numerous, ‘Tho day was quite warm 
‘cuough, the thermometer standing 94° in the shade, “On Satur- 
day, 25th Septembor, being the sixteenth day from tho water at 
the boundary dam, we travelled 27 miles, still on our course, 
throngh malleo and spinifex, pines, casuarina, mulga, acacias, 
and quandong-trees, and noticed, for the first time upon this 
expedition, ‘some very fino specimens of the grass-troes (Xan- 
thorlwa), ‘The giant malleo also were very numerous} 
give u most extraordinary appearance to the scenes they adorn, 
ff they cheat the eye of tho traveller into n belief that he is 
Passing through tracts of alluvial, soil, and gazing upon the 
Eyer waterindicating gum-trees, This night we reached « most 
abominable encampment, as there was nothing that tho camels 
could eat,and the ground was entirely covered with great bunches 
Of spinifex; before us and all along the western horizon we hada 
Black and scrubby rise of very high sandhills, and each of us 
‘upon observing it noticed its peculiar resemblance to. those 
sandhills which had confronted us to'the north and east when at 
Youldeh. By observation wo found we were upon the sume Inti 
tude as Yi ‘put had reached a point in longitude 500 miles 
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to the west of it; and it is highly probable that no water exists 
Ee Rchighn ne tween theae tame, Shortly before even- 
ing I took the compass and steered ina more southerly direction 
than Mr. Young, who had been then in advance; this took us 
oyer a long white sand-ridge, and brought us to the hollow, 
where, as sail before, we had such a wretched Re Sar 
for the night. I mention this, as a circumstance attaches to 
it, We hud now come 323 miles without having seen a drop 
of water, ‘Towards the line of dark sandhills, which formed tho 
ester horizon, was a great fll of country into a kindof hollow, 
‘and Mr, Tietkens, upon the following morning, appeared great 
impressed with the belief that we were in the peeaeti 
of some water; but I would not believe it. He started away on 
foot, a-hend of the string of camels, to steer, and gave Tommy 
his little riding bull—the best leading camel we have—and 
told Tommy to go on top of a white sandhill to ou left (a litle 
‘south of us), and seo if he could find any black tracks or other 
indications of water. I did not know Tommy bad gone at all, 
nor could Isee that Tietkens was walking, as it was quite an 
extruondinary event when the whole string of camels ean‘be seen 
aat once in this country; and we had gone some 24 miles when 
Alec Ross and Nicholls declared they heard ‘Tommy cali 
out “Water!” but as I never will believe this kind of things 
until they are proved, I kept the party still going on. Howe 
ever, Tommy came after us, and between a seream and a howl 
yelled out, now quite loud ‘enough for me to hear, Water ? 
water ! water!” when, of course, all turned after him to our 
eft. Soon after he left us, he had ascended the white sandbille 
Mr. Tietkens had sent him to, and what sight was presented to 
hhis view! An open piece of grassland at half mile distance, 
surrounded entirely by pine-trees, and falling into a funnel, 
shaped hollov. Before ascending tho sandhill, he had picked 
up the tracks of an emu, and, on descending it, he found the 
tracks went for the open circle he had seen, and followed thers 
along to it where he saw, to his great satisfaction, a small. snd 
inistare lake lying inthe sand with plenty of that invaltable 
fluid he bad not beield for more than 300 miles, He watered 
hhiscamel, and then came after us, as we were slo 

















t we W ly passing 
‘onto death and doom ignorantly by this life-sustai i 
Had Mr, Young stecred rightly tho ‘morning before, we should 


‘have had this treasure right upon our cotta, get ete 
ohoska incre teeing Wo Roel have acini 
sn side of a long whito.sundhill more thon 2 mites 
this water, and neither Tommy nor anyreae ata aes from 


nor Ise 
seen the place on which it lies. as it i completely hidden yo 
the-sorub; and as it was we should have passed within half 
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mile of it, if Mr. Tietkens had not sent ‘Tommy to look ont. 
‘When I arrived at this newly-discovered liquid gem I found it 
to bo as described above ; it is the most singular existing water 
Thave ever seen—lying in a small hollow in the contro of a 
‘small grassy flat, surrounded by clumps of the funereal pines, 

‘The water here is, no doubt, permanent, as it is supplied by 
the drainage of the sandhills surrounding it. Tt lies exposed 
to viow, in a small open basin, 150 yards round, and 2 to 3 feet 
deep. Farther up the slopes, native wells had been sunk in all 
irections, in each and all of which there was water. ‘There was 
‘one lange well, a natural one I consider, lying 12 or 15 feet 
higher up than the largest basin, which had a plentiful supply 
‘of water in. Beyond the immediato precincts of this open space 
the scrubs abound. It may be imagined. we were gratified at 
the discovery of this only and lonely watered spot, after tra- 
Yersing such a desert to it. How much longer the expedition 
could have gone on without water we were now saved the 
necessity of trying. But this I may teuly say, that your South 
‘Anstralian camels are second to none in the world for strength 
and endurance. Ina human and humane point of view, it was 
certainly most fortunate to haye found this spring, and enjoyed 
Toth for men and animals a respite from the unceasing march 
‘and as tho point for which T desired to make (Mount Chureh- 
man) was yet 330 miles distant, it was evident that this dis- 
covery was a vast benefit to, if not the entire salvation of, the 
whole party. 

‘Daring our march from the little boundary-dam, for seventeen 
days, though I had not put the motbers of the party upon any 
actual short allowance of water, yet the implied restraint uj 
‘each was so great that we were all in a continued state of thirst 
Guring the whole time; and the small quantity of water con- 
sumed (of course we had neither tea nor coffee) showed how all 
Thad restrained thewselves, Geographical features have been 
‘most terribly searce upon this expedition, and this spring is the 
first permanient water I haye fonnd. I have ventured to, dedi- 
‘eate it to the Queen, naming it “ Queen Vietoria Spring.” 

‘On arriving here our camels drank as only thirsty camels can, 
and our own great delight was to find ourselves enabled to 
indulge in the Iuxury of a bath, as we had been seventeen day 
without a change of apparel, or the slightest attempt at a wash. 
At this peculiar spring the thoy vegetation of the desert 
‘grows alongside the more agrecable water-plants at the water's 
eige, so that fertility and sterility here stand side by side. 
Mr, Young hero planted the ‘of numerous vegetables, 
Pige sion, and amongst others some of the giant bamboo 














‘striatus), also Tasmanian blue gum, and wattles; 
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though I am afraid they will never reach maturity, as the 
aatives are continually burning the rough gms and spinifer, 

which on a favourably windy oceasion will consume 
or dry down to the water's edge. ‘There seems to be very 
Tide activ emo hor, though » number of bronze-wing Pigeons 
came to the water at night and morning; but there being 
several sinall native wells, besides the larger sheet, for them to 
drink at, and thero being also » quantity of a thorny vegeta. 
tion to screen them, we have not been very successful in getting 
anyone beat shot, Mr. Young, having bagged only four ot 
five. Having found this spring, I determined to give our noblo 
camels u fair respite, as we have yet 330 miles to travel to 
Mount Churchman, and it is just as highly probable we shall 
no water between here and there, as between hore and tho 

He dam we have left behind us, 

On Saturday, the 2nd of October, we had been resting under 
the umbrageous foliage of the eypress-vines, amonget, which 
ovr encam) was fixed for nearly a week, the party. and 
camels had all recovered from the thirst and fatignes of our 
Jato march, and it really. seomed impossible to believe that 
such an extent of country as 325 miles could actually have 
‘been traversed between this und the last water. ‘The weather 
during our halt hero had been very warm, and ry 
Yas & most abominable day—a heated tornado blow fom 
the vest from morning ill night, and continued until tho 
morning of the 2nd of October, when without any otherwise 
apparent change in the atmosphere, and no eloudy the wer 
Pornturo of the wind became entirely changed, and the Bnd ma 
fan exceedingly cool and delightful day. We found the position 
of this spring to be in lat. 30° 25° 30°, and lon, 
On leaving a depét and maki 
eamels, like homes, may not be partion, 
thomselves with water which they night do in the middle of 
the day, and might thus leave a depot on « lon, 
al fled. ‘The Arabs in Bey 
when starting fora desort-march, force the animals Cort 
read) to fill up by using ballocks’ horas for fannele at poe? 
tho water down their throats tll the creatures ‘are sally 
burst; and the animals, knowing by experience as soon ac tho 
hors are stuck into their mouths that they are bound tte 
desert-march, fill up accordingly. § t 
hhad brought almost every arti 
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of-water to deposit about 25 miles on onr next route, so that 
the camels could top-up en passant, ‘The water was to be 
nto two canvas troughs, and covered with a tarpaulin, 
TM. iotkens and Alec returned we remained yet two days 
Jonger at the Queen's Spring; and before 1 leave the spot I 
erliaps better remark, tt to any other traveller it might 
rove a vary difficult (perhaps dangerous) pluco to attempt to 
Wy, as though there are many white sandhills in the noigh- 
outhood, yet the open space on which the water lies is s0 
petl in ‘azea, and se surrounded Dy scrubs, that it cannot be 
eon from any conspicuous ove, not Gan any conspicuous, sand 
Hill (istingudshable at any distance) be seen from it, Te lies nt 
‘or near the south-west end of a mass of white-faced sandhills, 
there being none to the south or west of it. While we remained 
here there wore a fow natives. prowling about the camp, but 
‘they never showed themselves on the top of the ‘bank. Above 
the’ water was a well-beaten corroberrie path, where these 
denizens of the desert have often held their feasts and dances. 
Tommy found close by a quantity of long, flat, sword-tike 
‘weapons, and brought four oF five of them up to the camp. 
They were ornamented (2) after the usual aboriginal fashion 
som) with slanting cuts or grooves along the blades, others with 
‘square, elliptical, ‘and rounded or Some of these two- 
Tuundod swolds wero 7 feet long, Mr, Young and I collected as 
many specimens of plants horo as we could. Some graswtrees 
‘nt the vicinity of this spring; somo of these trees reached 
‘a height of 20 feet and over. ‘On the evening of the 5th of Octo- 
Her Conall snake and several scorpions eame crawling about 1s 
‘a8 we eat round the fir, and we managed to kill the scorpions, 
Dat though we wounded tho snake, yet it escaped. While at 
this water we occasionally saw some Hawks, crows, corillas, black 
‘magpies, which in some parts of the intry are also called 
Iatoncinds and zeont, One day Peter Nicholls ht o 
ner kind of carrion bird, like a crow, only ‘it was not so large 
migh its wings were as Tong ; it had the peculiar dancing hoy 
Of the crow’ when on the ground; its plumage was of a yt 
‘slate colour, with whitish tips to the win its beak was similar 
‘to the crow’s. I now desired to aa straight as ‘ible for 
Mount Churchman, disoorered by Gregory in 1846. Its position 
‘on the chart is in lat, 29° 58', and long. 118°, being distant 
from this dept 890 miles ina straight line upon the map; but 
straight lines upon the map ond straight lines through denso 
serubs aro two different things, and, go as straight as we could, 
‘we should still make it several miles farther. 
‘On the Gti of October, Wednesday, wo departed, and at ence 
centered into the second division of the desert. ‘That night we « 
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reached the place where Mr. Tietkens and Alec Ross had left 
‘the two troughs full of water, it being 25 miles about w.x.w. 
‘The country was all scrub and sand We saw a few cur- 
rajing-trees during our day’s stage, and where we eamped there 
‘were a number of well-grown eucalyptus-trees with yellow bark. 
‘They appeared to me very much like the yellow-jacket timber 
‘of parts of Queensland and New South Wales. ‘The water I 
sent out hero was just sufficient to fill up the camels. On 
the following day, just after we started, at 8 miles from cam 
we came to some large and rounded granite boulders in the 
scrubs, but there were no receptacles for holding any water at 
any time. At 16 miles we reached a dry salt lake on our left 
hand, which continued near our line for 4 miles, Both yester- 
day and to-day we saw some native wallaby-traps in the dense 
scrubs. At 20 miles we sighted a low hill, and reached its foot 
in 24 miles; there were salt-lake depressions nearly all around 
us, Here we found asmall quantity of good feed for the 
camels, namely, some of the little pea-vetch, of which all 
herbivorous animals are so fond. From the summit of this 
Tittle hill—the first I had met for nearly 700 miles—another 
Tow and scrubby range was lying to the westward, and nearly 
across our course, with sult lakes intervening, and others nearly 
all round the horizon, though the farthest vision was bounded, 
except where the low range lay, by dense scrubs as usual; we 
encamped at the foot of this little hill. A few hundred acres of 
mund were open, and there were clay-pans on it;_but no rain 
could have fallen here for ages, I should imagine. ‘The hill was 
about 200 feet high ; it was composed.of granite stones. I was 
glad at last to see some granite erop up, us we were now, 80 to 
Say, approaching the western coast-line formation, which 1 have 
always understood to be all granite; and it was time something 
Tike ‘a change of country occurred. ‘The day following, in 
making for the low range, we found ourselves caught is the 
ramifications of some of the saline depressions, and liad there. 
fore to go a long way roundabout to avoid them. Just previous 
to reaching the low range we came to the shore of another salt 
Jake, having a herd fim, quarts potbly be, and were enabled 
to travel across it fo the hills, which we reached in 16 miles 
from last camp. ‘The view from the summit was as disconrag 
as ever. ‘To the west densely scrubby rises appeared, oth 
many silt arms and channels below them to the south, and all 
ound in every other direetion nothing but scrubs and’ scrubby 
ises bounded the view. ‘The ridges beyoud this low range 
which was about 300 fect high, continued in our course, a little 
north of west, for 2 or 3 miles, when we again entered the sunt 
sorub and camped after travelling 28 miles—our position hers 
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in lat. 30° 10’ 5", and long. 122° 7'6". The next day 
sre made good 24 miles, all scrubs, sighting three low ranges, 
northerly, north-easterly, and xx.e. at 12 miles, the most 
easterly appearing the highest. ‘They were 20 to 30 miles 
‘way from our track. 

‘On the 9th and 10th of October we had all serubs. On the 
Vth, towards evening we had some scrubby ridges in front of 
‘us, and were again hemmed in by salt lakes, and, to save several 
‘miles of roundabout travelling, we attempted to cross one, which, 
though not very broad to the west, was exceedingly long to the 
Bree an Ing sight ecrces xr track, Untreanaaly 
wre got a mumber of the Tending camels nto o fearful bo, and 
Had ‘tho greatest ditiouley in getting thom efely ont. Tt was 
oily by the strenuous exertions of all bands, and by pulling 
thelr Iegs with ropes, and poking tarpaulins into’ the yacat 
holes, that we finally got them all out without loss; then we 
had to carry out all their loads ourselves, and the pack-saddles. 
Wo found it no ensy matter to carry 200 Ibs. (half a Joad) on 
‘our backs through the boggy soil on to the dry shore; however, 
Se were most fortunate in having no loss with the camel 
Yor a camel in a bog is the most helpless ereature imaginable. 
Leaving the bog we started up the shore of the like northerly, 
‘where #e found some more of the little pea-veteb, and encamy 
near the top end of the lake, having travelled nearly 30 miles, 
Dut only making 24 straight from last eamp. ‘The camels had 
nothing to eat for three nights previously. We sww some 
native smoke 3 or 4 miles away from where we camped; and, 
‘as there were some ri near it, I intended to send some one 
in the morning to look for water. The following day we had 
got 8 or 4 miles to o round to got clear of this boggy Inko; 
eet Alee Ross and ‘Tommy walked across to hunt up any traces 
of natives, &e., and look for water, On clearing this feature we 
scended somo densely scrubby granite rises which had some 
bare rocks exposed here and ‘there, but no indentations for 
hol a drop of water could be seen. At 15 or 16 miles, 
having ‘all the ridges and entered mallee scrub again, 
Alec. ‘Tommy overtook us, as Mr. Young had remained behind 
with camels for them, aud reported they had found one small 
rock-hole—Alee said with 20 or 30 gallons of water in—but 
‘Tommy said it was only a little drop, so I did not think it 
‘worth while to send any camels back so far for so little reward. 
We saw two or three dozen grass-trees to-day with quandong 
and currajing trees. Camping again in the serub, where there 
were ae few leguminous bushes for the camels to eat, having 
travell 23} miles, but only making 24 straight, The last 
three days hind been very warm, the thermometer going up to 
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98° in the shade cach day. The camels appeared thirsty, and 
‘would not feed well upon what bushes there were for them, 
which was very poor provender. During the last few days we 
had met with’ occasional patches of grassy and clayey ground, 
generally whore the yellow-bark malleetrees grey; and we 

numerous small clay-channels and pans in which rain- 
‘water might lodge for some time after a shower ; but it was very 
evident from the appearance of the grass and vegetation that no 
‘mains could have visited this ungodly region for a year at least— 
every vegetable thing seemed dry, sere, or dead. On the 
Sth of Cetober, at 12 miles from camp, we passed over some 
more scrubby granite ranges, and where some extent of bare 
rock lay exposed. I searched about it, but the indents upon it 
were 50 sinall and shallow that water could not remain more 
than a week after rains, Mr. Young and Tommy, from their 
camels’ backs, saw another mass of bare rocks further away to 
the north-west, so I took Tommy and my riding camel and we 
went over to it while the:party went on, On arriving, we found 
‘a very pretty piece of scenery—several hundred acres of bare 
red rocks with grassy flats sloping down from, them to the west, 
and forming little watercourses or flat channels, We saw great 
numbers of crows, and many fresh natives’ tracks, also. the 











smoke of several fires in the surrounding serub, Tommy took 


tho lower grounds while I searched on the bare, flat, grant 
Biel He ovon found a snall nadiveiwall ino eeereeie 
channel, and called out to me; on joining him I found there 
was very little water to be seen’ in it, but I thought a supply 
right be got witha shorel, and T decid to aca him back oh 
my camel to bring the party back here. We gave my li 
Fiding camel Rech, or, as L usally call her Setecchy, Al the 
water that was in the well; and Tommy started away, while T 
intended to search all about in his absence for more. When he 
Jind gone abot 200 yards on his road down the grassy channel 
Iie called to me again, and pointed to the ground and. said, 
“Plenty water here; plenty water here;” and the camel would 
not go past it. I walked down anil found a very excellent large 
ative well, with a good body of water, and evidently pare 
manently supplied by the drainage from tho mass of bare necks 
in its vicinity. I yas now greatly pleased at our discovery: 
and, after giving my little camel a good drink with Tommy's 
uate went off after the party. Txenined till they returned, 
Soon I heard the voices of the natives, and their supkes eae 
gradually nearer. I thought they must have seen me when og 
‘top of thio rocks, and desired to make my farther aequaintanons 
it, however, turned out to be only two women coming to the 
well for water, as they both had vessels for carrying it back tp 
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their encampment. When they came near enough to see me 
they bolted, and looked at me with their four eyes. I made 
signs for thom to come to the well and drinks but they dropped 
their bark water-vessels and walked somewhat smartly off; I 
picked up these things and found them to be of @ most original, 
or rather aboriginal, construction—they being simply a small 
sheet of the yellow-trec bark, tied up at the ends with a kind 
of bark-string, and forming small trough. I was not near 
enough to distinguish whether they were very beautiful or not, 
and all I could make out was that one was younger and fatter 
than the other—the youngest and fattest” being the last to 
decamp. These were the fist natives T havo seen on thia expe. 
dition; no other natives appeared while Iwas by myself. In 
about four hours the whole party arrived. We soon watered 
allthe camels, They had travelled 6 miles past this plac, and 
therefore had to come 6 miles back again, having travelled in 
all 202 miles from Queen Vietoria Spring. ‘This, in an actual 
might lino on tho mop, is only 180 miles Almost imme- 

ly upon the arrival of the party, a number of native men, 
and ono young boy, mad their appearance; they wore appx 
rently very quiet and inoffensive, and had probably seen white 
people Were, 





One or two spoke a few English words, as 
* whitefellow,” “what name,” “ boy,” &e. They seemed quite 
pleased to sce the camels drink so much, ns they completely: 
‘emptied the well, which they had probably never soen. em, 
before. ‘The water drained int pretty fast, as in an hour the wel 
was as full as eyer, and much purer than formerly. ‘There was 
plenty of good herbago and bushes hore for the camels, and. 
it Js altogether most romantic ani pretty litle pce. |The 
little grassy channels were green and fresh-looking ; and the 
whole space fora mile round is open and dotted with shady 
acacin-trees and bushes, amongst some of which our camp was 
Pitched. ‘The slopo of the whole area is to the west, It 
Feminded me of Wynbring more than any other place 1 have 
seen, At first only eight natives male an appearance, and, 
Mr. Young cut up a red handkerchief into as many strips, 
which were tied around their regal brows, and of which they 
seemed exceedingly proud, ‘Towards evening three or four 
‘more came to the camp, one of whom had a large piece of peurl- 
oyster shell depending from a string round his neck; 

A queer ornament made of short feathers, likewise worn 
ound tho neck —ithad the appearance of the mouth of a porto= 
monnaie; it seemed very curious, and, when we wished to 
examine it, he popped. it over his mouth and opened that 
extensive feature to. its fullest dimensions, lou most 
‘heartily; and at the same timo he had a very theatrical air, 
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the extraordinary mask him the appearance of # 
Rass pantomime, In taking this omament off his neck 
the broke the string, and I supplied him with a piece of elastic 
Band, so that he could put it on and off when he pleased 
without undoing it; but the extraordinary phenomenon of the 
extension of solid was rather more than he was prepared for, 
and he scarcely liked it to touch his person again; but, as I 
Dpobit over my hoad frst, it reasmured Him, and he wore i again 
ag usual. ‘They seemed a very good-natured lot of fellows, 
and we gavo them a trifle of damper and sugar each, In the 
moming before we arrived here ‘Tommy had been most sue- 
cessful in obtaining lowans’ eggs, and to-day we had eleven oF 
eciva; When the catives sor those, which they, ao, dubh 
considered their own lawful property, they eyed them with great 
anxiety, expecting probably wo should lund them over to them ; 
but we did not do so. ‘he following morning was very cold, 
indeed, the thermometer having descended to 32° (freezing 
point), though there was no dew; our sable friends came very 
carly to breakfast, and brought a few more we had not pre- 
viously seen, also two old and faded frail, if not fair ones. Soon 
after, a little boy came by himself—this imp of iniquity was 
ust like a litle toad, being all mouth and stomach. Tt appears 
these natives practise the sume rites of incision and eleum- 
cision as tho Fowler's Bay tribes; and my black boy, who comes 
from thero, suid he could understand a few words ‘they spoke, 
But not ali—he was too shy to attempt a conversation with 
them, but he listened to all they said, and occasionally tranis- 
Tated their remarks to us, ‘To-day Alec Ross and Peter Nicholls 
walked over to their encampment, and said that most of the 
men that had been over to our camp were sitting there with 
nothing to eat—tho women probably being out on a hunting 
excursion, whilst they, as londs of the creation, waited quietly 
at their elub till the dinner-hour should be announced, | They 

t very little from mo, as I had very little to give away. 

‘icholls told me they had some tin billies and shear-blades 44 
theireamps and T noticed on two of tho ist batch we aw that one 
hada small piece of coarse cloth on, and another a piece of horse's 
girth webbing. After questioning the most civilised and in 
quiring about some places with native names marked in Peter. 
mann's chart, they know two or three of them, and they genes 
nally pointed in the proper directions, Tt wus very evident 
they Bl often seen white people before, if they had never 
cnt a 


At was rather a cloudy morning (18th) when we left thi 
—Ularring—which is situated oa latieode aoe oe oat age 
tude 120°31'4", rather lato in the day, and immediately foo 
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entered the dense scrubs, which were now more than usuall 
thick. We passed a small salt-lake bed on our right. We 
nade good 20 miles by night, which became cold and windy, 
and threatened rain. At 3 or 4 miles, on the following morn- 
ing, we saw some bare granite rocks to the south of our line, 
and noticed the tops of some low ranges to the north, but 
which were partially hidden by some nearer ridges, the summit 
of one of which was a mas: of exposed rock, similar in appear- 
ance to Ularring, and seemed remarkably high—but being 5 
‘or 6 miles away from our line, which was now nearly west, we did 
‘not visit it. At 15 miles from camp, from the top of a scrub 
undulation, we sighted a pointed hill a little south of west, also 
another, higher, longer, and more southerly. We could not 
teach the pointed hill by night. The country is now more 
densely serubby than ever, and thongh we toiled tho whole 
day, we only made good 24 miles. Upon nearing the hill the 
following day we saw some more of the rasetroes, and passed 
between two salt lakes. At 10 miles we were upon the top of 
the hill. The scrubs surrounding it were s0 terrifically dense 
that we had the greatest difficulty in gotting tho caravan to 
move along at all. Only Mr. Young and I ascended the hill, 
‘and I was very much surprised at the view I obtained. In the 
first place, as we were now so gradually approaching Mount 
Churchman, the hills to the south were, or should have been, 
Mount Jackson, but according to the chart I had there was 
nothing visible in any easterly direction from Mount Jackson, 
whereas, from the range to the south, not only the hill T was 
‘upon, but all the others, in various directions, must also have 
been seen from it by any ono who had ascended it. It was 
vyory puzzling, as hore we wore in a placo where there should be 
no ‘hills, aceording to Mr. Gregory, and yet we not only stood 
tee one, but others surrounded us in nearly all directions. 
¢ composition of this hill was almost iron itself, and there 
were also some fused rocks, like volcanic slag, upon it. It was 
too magnetic for working angles with a compass. Tt was be- 
tween 500 and 600 feet above the surrounding country. The 
horizon; from abont Ex, round by north and west to south, 
was botnded by low ranges, detached into seven groups, and 
the white beds of small Jakes were visible, running up to the 
northern or north-eastern group—the intervening country being 
all scrubs, and which grew even to the summits of the hills. 
‘The view from this hill was enough to horrify the spectat 
Another pointed hill lay nearly west, and we pushed on to itye 
pb oom not reach 40 by night Yostenley and tty vo 
managed to get a number of lowans’ eggs—yesterday 
twenty-seven, to beers ‘those birds must. swarm in 
‘VOL. XLVI. 2a 
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‘these serubs, and their eggs form a principal item in the daily 
fare of the natives during the laying season. We never seo 
‘th birds, but s0 long as we get the eggs I suppose we have no 
great cause to complain. ‘The following morning we reach 
fhe second hill, and ascended it, Some more hills, a few miles 
faway, ended nearly west, and some bare granite rocks also ap- 
peared a few miles beyond them, and which I determined to 
Fisit. This hill was of a similar formation to the last. ‘The 
far horizon, to the west, boing all dense scrub, the Mount 
Churchman should have been visible. Really the sight of the 
‘eountry visible from these hills is frightful, ‘To the oft-repeated 
question, “ When will the serubs end?” the only reply eau be 
Gre Nover until our journey ends also.” On descending we 
pushed on for the lange granite rock seen, and whieh we reached 
‘miles from the east camp. As we approached it we could 
ich a Jarge extent of bare rock, and there was every 
Tikelibood of water existing there, as we suw numerous crows 
and some hawks, and we were soon made aware that there 
vere plenty of natives also, as wo soon heard them yelling ont 
‘when they became aware of our approach. A well was soon 
fonnd, anid our camp fixed at it. ‘The natives were rather 
tmmerous here. ‘The well was very shallow, bat hnd a good 
sapaly of water in iand ther were afew sors of open ground 
round the rocks, though the serubs came as close as they 
‘bly could, ‘his spot is 77 miles from Ularring, and our 
‘ell is sitvated at what may be called the north-east end of the 
rocks ; at the sonth-west end there is another and larger valley, 
where [saw two native wells. On Sunday, 22nd October, we 
rested here. ‘The upheaval of the fow hills we have lately 
Bisse cerns to have induood » more vigorous growth of sorubs, 
for they are now hideous in the extreme, No views to am 
distance could be obtained from these rocks, as the undulations 
of scrub occur continuously throughout the desert, s0 to say, 
a almost ragular intervals of a few miles, “Wo obtained & 
many bronze-wing pigeons here, and I called these the 
Sigeon Tacks, heir poston is in’ latiade 29° 564 and 
longitude 119° 15 8". The day was very warm, the thermo- 
meter rising to 100° in the shide, and at night a very squall 
thunderstorm came up from the west, which emia sere 
‘the atmosphere, though no rain fell. 
On the 24th October we left the Pigeon Rocks, still steering 
away nearly west; we travelled 25 miles tl the dense 
Sieln ith ca oocanmal ieoak Sait ancien toteateaunne 
few well-grown yellow-bark gum-trees were found—the old 
Jame cow following, but reaching the camp some time after us, 
‘Whe day after another 25 miles were made good; and just at 
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evening we tore through a piece of most horrible scrub or thicket, 
and arrived at the edgo of a cliff which stood dicnlarly 
over the surrounding country, and which we had to cireun- 
navigate to descend. Right on our course, being in the proper 

ide, 26 or 28 miles away, was a smali-looking hill, which, 
being the object I had traversed so many hundreds of miles 
‘of desert to reach, I was delighted to recognise as Mount 
Churchman ; the intervening country was filled to overflowing 
with the densest of scrubs, Wo encamped at the foot of the 
aliff. Yesterday and to-day we got several lowans’ (or, as the 
West Australians call then, Gnows’ eggs)—we got forty-five 
to-day und thirty yesterday. The following day we hoped to 
reach Mount Churchman, but the scrubs were so dense that we 
could not get to it by night, though we travelled continuously for 
twelve hours. We got only twenty-four lowans’ egus to-day. 
Last night and to-night we had a slight dow, the first we have 
had for a long time. Early on the morning of the 27th 
October, we stood upon the summit of Mount Churchman 5 
and, though no mention whatever is made upon charts of the 
existence of water there, we found a native well, which soon 
supplied all our wants. “In the afternoon some natives made 
their appearance ; they had evidently been at or belonged. to 
stations, as they told us of a station called Guingham (Mount 
Singleton) in a north-west direction, where they suid a gentle- 
man named Major Cook resided, and that we could reach it in 
four sleeps; but, us T wished to make down towards Perth, I 
decided not to go that way. ‘The day was very warm—ther- 
mometer being 9° in the shade. 

On leaving Mount Churchman on the following day, our 
friendly natives all came and camped with us at night; our 
course was nearly south-west, and we only travelled 11 miles, 
The following day our friends departed, as they said, to visit 
Guingham ; we pursued our own course, and reached the shores 
of Lake Moore. In about 8) miles we found some rock: water- 
hioles, and encamped on the edge of the lake. ‘The following 
day we crossed its bed, which is 7 miles wide ; it is a sult lake, 
‘but the bed where I crossed it was dry. We left it on the 30th 
October, and travelling on a course nearly w.sw. We struck 
Some old dray-tracks at, a dried-up spring on November 3rd, 
Which, however, ran eastwards, which was in a direction I did 
not desire to go. From here I turned to the sonth, and early 
‘on November 4th we dropped down upon an out sheep-station, 











where there was a shepherd living. is was the first settle 

‘ent seen in Weetern Australie, and horoywe saw the fist white 

man, who was so surprised at the of the caravan 

‘that I'am sure he would have away, bad hia hao not 
. rm 
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‘been completely fascinated by the sight of the camels, How- 


ever wo soon assured him we were not denizens of another 
Sphere; and he then welcomed us in the name of the whole 

jony., He then went and found the shepherd, who camo with 
his flock, and we very. soon had on excellent ‘meal of capital 
mutton. Here exploring was at an end ; roads led to and from 
nil the other settled districts, and we were again in the neigh- 
Dourkood of civilisation, ‘This out-station belongs to the Messrs, 
Clunes Brothers, who live lower down the country. On the 6th 
November wo reached Mr. Clarke's homestead, called Inderu, 
where we were treated with the greatest kindness by every 
Inomber of his family, Here we were also met by young Mr. 
Tioftoy, eon of the Hon. A. O'G. Lefroy, acting Coloriial Secre= 
tary.lor the Colony, and who took us off to his station, where 
Wo remained some days, thoroughly enjoying a recruiting 
at 10 ‘blo a place, Our next reception was at the 
Benedictine Monastery and Home for Natives: Here was 
tho first telegraph station we had reached, und I received a 
amber of congratulatory telegrams from’ most of the leading 

entlemen in Perth; fom his Excellency the Governor's 
Private Seoretary, tho Press, and from my” brother explorer, 
Mr, John Forrest, 

Tn concluding the tale of a long exploration, » few remarks 
aro perhaps necessary. In tho first place, I travelled during 
the expedition 2500 miles, and unfortunately no areas of 
‘country available for sottloment worefound.. The explorer does 
not make the country, he must take it as he finds it; and 
though to the discoverer of the finest. regions. the 
pplise is awarded, yet it should be bore in wind that the 
ditticulties of traversing such a country caunot bo nearly $0 

it us those which confront the less fortunate traveller, who 

nds himself surrounded by" heartless deserts, Still, the suc- 

cessful penetration of such a region has its value, both in a 

commervial and scientific senso, us it points out to’ the future 

emigrant or settler those portions of our continent which he 
should most shun, 

Tr never could have entered into any one's caleulations-that 
throughout a distanco of more than 1000, miles, if m straight 
Tine, the expedition would have to bore its way, «like moles iy 
‘the earth,” through intorminable scrubs, with nothing to view 
and less to cheer. » The labours of the exploration ended only 
fat the sea at Fremantle—the seaport of the West; and after 
travelling under those trees for months from eastern lunds 
through a region accursed, we were grected at last by the roar 
of the ocean, 

« The officers (Mr. Tietkens and Mr. Young) and all the other 
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members of the expedition acted in every way a0 as to give mo 
satisfaction, and when I say that the personnel of the expedi- 
tion behaved as well as the Camels, Teannot give any greater 
praise, 


XIL—Geography of Perak and Salangore, and a brief Sketch 
of some of the adjacent Malay States. By W. BaRRixcrox 
D'Ararens, 2.0.8. 


‘Tae kingdom of Perak lies between 4° and 6° x. lat. For 
its northem boundary it has the Krean River, which until 
lately separated it from Province Wellesley. At the south, 
the Bernam River divides it from the neighbouring Malay 
Blato of Salangore. ‘To tho east wo havo the Malayan chain of 
mountains which, like a backbone, runs through ‘the middle of 
the peninsula, separating it from Tringann and Pahang; and on 
the west its coast-line of 130 miles is washed by the Straits 
of Malacca. ‘The portion of Perak best known to is, at present, 
is an oblong strip of country hemmed in by the Perak River on 
two sides and by the sea and the Krean River on the other. 
‘This slip of country is said by the late Mr. Birch to cover an 
area of from 2000 to 3000 square miles. A bird's-eye view of 
it, from somewhere above the Island of Pangkore, would give a 
Panorama of the loveliest description; extending to the north, 
ast, and west, you would see a landscape varied with forests of 
Primeval junci, emiling valleys teeming with the richest pro- 
luce, and watered by innumerable streams, As the eye gets 
ually accustomed to this picture, some of the leading features 
jegin to be defined. First, you would be struck with the great 
river of Perals, ranning south, east, and north; then the eye 
would rest on a chain of mountains, situated at the north-east 
Of this strip of eountry, stretching beyond the Krean River in the 
north and almost touching the Bruas River in the south. In 
this chain of mountain, known as the Laroot Range, yon 
would pereeive three conspicuons elevations, standing almost 
at equal distance from each other: they are the three prin- 
cipal mountains on this side of the Perak River, and are 
Known to the natives as the Gnnong Hijau, or Green Mountain ; 
Gunong Pondok, or Shark’s Tooth ; and the Gunong Buboo, or 
Wild Man Mountain, ‘The famous tin-mines of Laroot are 
found in this neighbourhood, an the sides of these mountains are 
covered. with tall jungle-trees, some of them remarkable for 
their durability and ‘well suited for shipping and building 
‘purposes. 
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‘he next feature to be observed in the landscape are the 
amorous rivers whieh flow af right angles with the great Perak 
River, Some of them appear to take their rise from the moun- 
tain-chain just mentioned, while others will be found to be fed 
Airootly from the Forak River. ‘The most important of these 
are the Krean, the Kurow, the Laroot, and the Bruss. ‘They 
fro also at equal distance from each other, and, besides draining, 
fand irrigating the district through which they flow, thoy serve 
in a Ind whero roads haye yet to be introdiiced—as the only 
channels of communication between the interior and tho sea, 








for tho transport of tin, timber, and the other produce of the 


country. - 
Attention would, in the. next place, be directed to the strip of 
Jand which was ceded to ns as far back as 1826, and the boune 
of which was rectifled under Sir A. Clarke, by the Treaty 
ringon. Tts boundaries, nevording to a clause in that treaty, 
Dogin at Bukit or Sagati Hill, above the Bruas River, in a 
straight line on to the sea: thence south to Pulo Katta’ and 
from thia point the line continues about 5 miles north-east into 
the country; and thenoe direct north to Bukit Sagari, It has 
adepth of about 5 miles trom the coast, and is said to be well 
suited for sugar-growing and to bo rich in tin, Tt is watered 
by two largo streams, the Brus and the Dinding. ‘The Iatter 
mins right into the centro of this strip of land, and is described 
as an oxtensive lagoon, well sheltered from the sea-const by a 
chain of the Dinding Mountains, and, though rather shallow at 
the entrance, is of grout. dopth within, where large vessels may 
ride in perfect sifoty, Foroigners whom T haye come across in 
my excorsions in tho East have always praised the foresight 
which Englishmen have always displayed, in selecting spots for 
colonisation or mercantile enterprise ; they always contrivo, say 
thoy, to secure to very important roquiement: Int 8 good 
orage, and, 2ndly, aito well adapted for attack and defence, 

In thisrespect ne have hoon most fortinate in the selection made 
by the Hon. Robert Fullerton, Governor of Princo of Wales 
Island, in 1826, or, perhaps to speak moro correctly, by Captain 
James Low, the Government Political Agent at that time: for 
the Dinding River and tho Straits of Panzkoro afford us all the 
anchorage we cau desire, while the Island of Pangkore, flanked 
as itis in the north by Penang, aud by Singapore in the south, 
would in the event of war prove as important to us as Malta 
to either Gibraltar or Aden, And now before touching on 
Perak proper and its great river, let me draw your attention for 
‘@ moment to the district of Larvot, noted for its tin-mines, and, 
until lately, as the seat of plunder, arson, and murder. Tn fact, 
it was spoken of in the East as the “huge cockpit of slanghter,? 
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where faction fights were constantly going on between the 
Chinese miners themselves and between the Malays. This 
called for the interference of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ents, who, by placing an Amiatant Resident at Larot, and a 
Resident the late Mr. Birch) at Perak, restored order aud. peaco 
to the community. It has beon successively visited by Sir 
A. Clarke, the Iate Governor; by Mr. Braddell, the Attorney- 
General for Siugupore; by the late Mr. Bireh, the Colonial 
Secrotary, and Mr. Irving, the Assistant Colonial Secretary for 
the Straits Settlements, and other officials; also before and 
after the outbreak of the war, by the present Governor, Sir W. 
‘Servoise, and a Correspondent of the “Penang Gazette,’ in com- 
pany with the Bufis, and from their reports, correspondence, and 
speeches, I gather the following. 

Laroot is a district of the kingdom of Perak, lying between 
the Hrean, the Peru and. Broas Rivers on. the fan side, and 
the Straits of Malacca on the west. It takes its name from the 
River Laroot which, rising in the neighbourhood of Gunong 
Hijau in the Laroot Range, falls into tho soa about 28 miles to 
‘the south of the Krean River. “Compared with other rivers 
‘on the coast,” says Mr, Irving, “it is an inconsiderable stream, 
fs the range of mountains which forms the watershed of tho 
peninsula, at this place, approaches the coast. ‘The Colonial 
Heanor Pludo, drawing only 6 feet of water, was not able to do 
more than enter the river; but the small steamers belonging to 
the Tunku Mantrie, or headman, are able to get up to the town, 
‘a distance of 2 miles from the coast.” ‘The town in 1872 was 
surrommded with stockaded positions, and Mr. Irving observed 
that there was an excellent road all the way to the mines in the 
Laroot Range, about 10 miles from the town, The const of 
Laroot between the Kurow aud the Jurdin Mas (or Gold Ned) 
River, is a perfect network of rivers and rivulets, and indent 

‘endless creeks and bays, which afford countless sheltering- 

for pirates. Most of these creeks and inlets have beon 
‘explored by the boats of the Thalia and the Midge, when in searoh 
for pirates in 1872, under Captain Woolcombe. 

Physical aspect of the district is thus described by Mr. 
Birch: From the sea-shore to some 20 miles inland, Laroot 
isa great level; here it begins to rise in uplands until it reaches 
f mountain-range rising to an altitude of some 3000 feet above 
tthe level of the sea. ‘This level or plain is well watered and 
well suited for the cultivation of sugur, tapioca, tobacco, &e. 
Rice ig the only cereal now culti ‘The whole of the land, 

sing a strip of about 50 miles long by 6 miles broad, al 
the the “Range, is more or less stanniferous, 
the supply of tin is inexhaustible. At present (1872) about 4 
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miles are occupied for mining purposes, and there are 
mines Of the Laroot Ranges Gunoog Buboo, or the 
+ Wild Man,’ is said to be the loftiest, | Its slopes are clothed 
with « dente forest of junglo-trees, some of whieh are highly 
Valued in a commercial point of view, and which I shall men- 
tion at the close of this paper. As yet no native appears to 
Taye asconded to its summit, from a superstitions dread that 
the Gins, who are supposed to dwell in that locality, should take 
it into their heads to distil him. into a jelly,’ as Horatio says, 
fr weoolyo" him, ns dealors of spicts might sty, intoa mountain 
“dew; so that we shall have to wait until the aspiring curiosity 
of some Englishman is put to, the test before we ean give the 
‘exact height of this wild man.” 

‘As Mr. Birch informs us, however, that the Laroot Range of 
mountains rises to an altitude of some 3000 fect above sea-level, 
‘we may assume that the Buboo is considerably above this eleva 
tion, a8 it is said to be the most eonspicuons landmark to mariners 
eating up the Straits for the mouth of the Perak River, which, 
as seen on the map, is several miles south of this’ moun- 
tain. The mountains of this range are composed principally 
(of granitic rock, and their slopes are admirably adapted for 
the growth of the chinchona, vanille, coffee, tea, nutmeg, and 
cloves. 

Between tho Gunong Pondok and a hill called Bukit Gantang 
(or Measure Hill), rises a river called the Kangsa, flowing west 
yards between mountain, hill, and valley to the villago of Qualla 

being fod in its conrse by the mountain-streams, the 
Papin oo Lawin,or probably Lawan (meaning a turbilent 
stream). 
‘he distance from Qualla Kangsa to the town of Laroot is 
about 27 to 30 miles, This tract of country between the west 
of the Laroot Range and Qualla Kangsa was visited in Febru 
ary, 1874, after the signing of the Pangkoro Treaty, by Messrs 
Swettenham and Pickering, and Captain Dunlop, in their mi 
sion to releaso tho Chinese who had been kept in slavery for 
debt by the Malay Chiefs They traversed it by means of 
slept, and by boats on the Kangsa River, and before the 
conthreak of the war, Sir William Jervoise and Staff, in paying 
aan official visit to the Chiefs on the Porak River, proceed by 
the same route. ‘They describe this neighbourhood as “ariel 
find fertile comitry, surrounded with beautiful scenory, and well 
‘adapted for the cultivation of tea, coffee, and tobacco.” The soil 
. is deseribod as being that of a thick alluvial deposit, the elimaate 
as extromely healthy, and the temperature fromm 65° to86° Fulee 
From the, special correspondent of the ‘Penang Gazette,’ who 
accompanied the Buffs on their route from Laroot to Qualla 
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‘Kangsa, we have a very graphic account of this district, His 
letter ie dated December 2, 1875, from Bakit Gantang, which is 
a hill between Gunong pmong Buboo, and about 
Sor 7 miles from Larcot = 

“The country,” he says, “is very beautiful; the jangle, has 
been 5 pasally sear any all the voy Tea Sapa. are 
and there are some charming bits of scenery along the road. 
The town of Bukit Gantang is very prety situated, lying 
snugly at the bottom of a hill which on the southern side rises 
over 2000 feet. It has a very respectable bazaar, considering 
its seclusion and proximity to the turbulent chiefs. Up to this 
‘the roads have been excellent, and thanks to Captain Speedy, 
who is indefatigable in his exertions, and energetic in his mea 
sures, the troops have got thus far with the greatest ease and 
comfort. Beyond this the road is heavy. The Gantang Hills 
are corered with splendid timber, and the slopes could easily 
be cleared in the Ceylon fashion for the cultivation of coffee. 
Not only are minerals to be found in abundance here, but tea, 
coffee, and tobacco might be grown in large quantities and of 
the finest quality. I saw specimens of the two latter grown at 
Simpang Tiga without special care and simply as an experiment, 
and they were of a very fine quality. One drawback to Bukit 
Gantang is that it rains every afternoon from year's end to 
year's end, and I may add it is the happy hunting-ground of 
mosquitoes, On the other sido of Gantang, a considerable 
quantity of paddy is grown. After leaving it for some distance 
We reich the entrance of the mountain-pass; the scenery hero 
is very beautiful. The road winds along one of the slopes, and 
all around rises « magnificent primeval forest, somo of the trees 
being over 150 fect high with clean, stately stems, Beyond 
this road, there is no posibility of proceeding ; elephants alone 
can break through the jungle and wade the swamps. It was 
fortunate the Malays did not defend this pass, for a few kundreds 
of them lying in ambush might have done an amount of mis 
chief pleasant to think of. In the middle of the pass is 
a stockade occupied by a few policemen. It was strongly 
Placed, and would have been difficult of assault. Close to the 
Stockade is Gunong Pondok, the Shark’s Tooth, a curious 
‘mountain, some thousands of fet hgh, and formed of limestone 

saltpetre. It is tly inaccessible, the sides falling 

(Pipe ers cindono: oe -tte cat ernentt clitia 1: wa oonse Jone, 
stalactites hanging down in various forms from the roof. The 
Yillage of Pondok is about 2 miles from the stockade, lying at 
the south-eastern month of the pass. The country all abo 
here is level and thickly covered with low jungle. “Nine miles 
Dayond this is Qualla Kangen." 
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Pondok, I may add, was selected by two Malay Raj 


‘as their (whats very happily termed) * squeezing station” 
rept they built a house, and backed by a band of uosora- 
followers they became a terror of the neighbourhood by 
fevying black-mail ‘on all the passersby. One of Mr. Birch’s 
first acts, alter the signing of the Pangkore ‘Treaty, was to dis 
‘hese raffans, and this was the eause of the enmity towards 
jhim which finally ended in his murder. 

‘The district of Laroot is governed by a headman, called the 
‘Panku Mantrie, who was appointed to this office by the late 
Saltan of Perak; but so powerless had the present Sultan be- 
come, that, but for the interference of Sir A. Clarke, he would 
have declared himself independent of his suzerain, When Mr. 
Trving visited Laroot in 1872, he found that the Mantrie had 
wo steamers with which he traded with Penang, and that the 
eontrol of the trade of Laroot was entirely in his hands. He 
Jovied an export duty on tin of $19 a tiara ;* and as the export 
to Penang at that time was at the rate of about 800 bharas a 
‘month, hewas then making a fino revenue from this source alone 
of $182,000, or 45,100/. per annum. 

verake proper, or the Silver State, is so called from the river 
Dearing that name. It comprises all that land extending from 
the Broas River to the Bernam,and all the land east of the 
Perak River extending to the confines of Tringanu and Pahang. 
Tis inland dopth from the coast is said to be from 180 to 200 
miles, and though we are not as yet much acquainted with the 
districts east of ts great river, I ain glad to be able to give some 
reliable information from official sources regarding the river of 
Perak and the country lying to the west of it, and that adjacent 
to its banks, 

The general aspect of Perak is that of aavell-watered and 
mountainons country. As usual with countries in the ‘Tropies, 
the facts of land ‘ear the sea are low and marshy, with a 
dense and tangled forest of mangroves and nipas; beyond. 
this is a suecession of mountain chains, culminating in the 
Gong Baboo, which is, clothed with a denso foros, and seon 
distinctly from the sea. Throughout Perak the soil of the lower 
country and low hills is composed of san’ mingled with decom- 
‘posed vegetable matter. It isthe most extensive and the richest 
im natural resources of all the independent Malay States, and 
the whole country, besides abounding in tin, is Fich in iron, 
ead, saltpetre, slates, and marble. Its climate is sulubsious, 
and the temperature, though hot along the coast, is cool and 
agreeable in the interior, 
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_ The great feature of the country is the Perak River. It 
rises north of the Krean River, and beyond the southern boun- 
dary of tho kingdom of Quedah. “It emptos ito into tho soa 
a little north of 4° x. lat, and its course from the sea into the 
interior is thus described by Mr. Birch :—* It extends inland 
about 30 or 40 miles, and then, after doubling back for about 
100 miles, stretches north, keeping up a vory tortuous course, 
but parallel with the coast, and 20 miles distant from it. It is 
fed trom the interior by several tributaries, which drain tho 
slopes from the central range of mountains forming the back- 
bone of the poninsnla.” Mr. Bireb explorod this tier, to a 
distance of about 200 miles from its mouth, and neatly all its 
tributaries. ‘The land along the principal river and its tribu- 
taries he found well adapted for agriculture, and throughout the 
country the natives cultivated Indian corn, coffee, &e.,and espect- 
ally tobacco in Upper Perak. He estimated the population 
along the banks of the Perak at 10,000, and on its tributaries 
he conjectured it to be from 20,000 to 30,000. I fear some error 
has crept into these figures, for I find in a speech made by Sir 
‘A. Clarke, in 1874, before’ the Legislative Council, at Singa- 
pore, that the population of Perak, which was given in 1861 as 
‘at 50,000, was not more, if so many as 25,000 in 1874. How- 
ever, to go on. ‘These people, he informs us, live on the very 

ge of the river, some of them in houses supported by four 
poles stuck into the bod of the river, and others on ts banks in 
jouses concealed in a forest of fruit and jungle trees. ‘The 
houses are built of wood and are thatched with the dried leaf of 
the nipa, known as the attap by the natives. Mr. Birch, in one 
of his last. speeches made at Singapore, speaks further about 
this river in these terms:—*The river is a very magnificent 
‘one, At least 150 miles from the mouth, it is over 400 fect 
‘wide, and, as the tidal influence extends a very short. distance 
from its mouth, it may be well imagined what rich and fertile 
Jands are to be found along its valley. ‘The greatest resources 
‘of this fine distriet lie in its soil. “If any capitalist can be 
induced along the valley of the Perak River to undertake the 
cultivation of tobacco, of sugar, or indigo, he will very soon 
prove the success with which he can work. ‘The climate is 
excellent, the water pure and in abundance, and very easily 
ayailable for purposes of irrigation ; the soil is remarkably rich, 
with large herds of cattle at every village, and consequently 
affording great facilities for enriching the lind; while on the 
‘mountains around, which are very accessible, good coffee land 
may undoubtedly befound. Ceylon has progressed of lute years 
ith astonishing rapidity, for ‘the last twenty-five years 
its revenue has much more 

















‘than doubled ; and yet Ceylon has 
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‘not in it the wonderful resources in minerals and in land, and 
‘the extmordinary facilities for obtaining water, that the States 
of the Malay Peninsula possess within themselves” The river, 
‘he further adds, is navigable for gunboats 40 or 50 miles from 
its mouth. Mr. Birch noticed along the banks of this and the 
other rivers a of robbery practised by th Chiefs on their 
jects, like that of the old Batons who dwelt on the Danube 
the castled Rhine. “Every Rajah,” says he, has his 
ing. station, where he levies black-mail on trading-boats 
‘and nrticles of merchandise going up and down the river.” Can 
it be wondered at, after this, that the Malays were driven to 
piracy and plunder? i 
From Mr. Swettenham, Assistant Resident at Salangore, and 
Mr. G. B. Elliott, who is also, I believe, officially connected, 
we have a further account of this fine river :—“It stretches 
inland,” ay they, “at right angles to the sea, with a slant 
northwards for about 40 or 50 miles to a place called Durian 
Sabatang, where Sultan Abdullah, the present Sultan, lives on 
the left bonk. Here it turns away north, and rans patallel wth 
the sea-coast for 100 miles to Qualla Kangsa (which is 30 miles 
from the Laroot River). About 4 or 5 miles from Darian Saba. 
tung is Banda Bahra, where the British Residency is fixed, and 
about the sume distance higher up is Passir Salah, whero Mr. 
Birch met his sad end; and 30 or 40 miles higher we come to 
Blanja, where ex-Saltan Ismail lived, and who, it will be r=. 
membered, was instrumental in Mr. Birch’s murder, and who 
was given up by the Sultan of Quedsh, on the 20th of last 
March, after giving the British forces a great deal of trouble in 
hunting after him. Higher up is Sengang, where the Raja 
Mndab resides, who, by long usage in Perak, is the heir apparent 
4o the throne, though not a son of the present Sultan, Beyond 
this we arrive at Qualla Kangsa, 150 miles from the mouth of 
the river, where Rajah Lela, the principal accomplice in Ms, 
Bireh’s murder, resided, and who is sill at large, having escaped 
oust so far in apprehending hin.” 
Mr. Swettenham describes the view of the Perak River, as 
seen at Qualla Kangsa, in th i 
dom seen a prettier view than 
miles of the beautiful Perak River 




























A siah’s house is just opposite a little to the 
‘Hight in a cluster of coco-nut trees, the whole view being shut in 
all round by the low but varied hills of the Ula Perak.” * On thig 
occasion, which was in February of 1874, they began to perceives 
growing unfriendliness on the part of tho Malays, ot wlatae, 
they had been received before with a peaceful demeanour, he now 
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‘saw the people around him armed to the teeth. Maharajah Lela, 
Tikewise, excused himself from receiving them, and sent his on 
insteal to represent him. “'The country on the left bank opposite 
Qualla Kangsa,” he adds, “is evidently very thickly populated, 
there being apparently houses scattered all the way to the foot 
of the hills, about 4 miles off.” ‘The river north of Qualla Kangsa 
is thus described by the special: correspondent of the « Penung 
Gazette,’ who is the first to have written on this part of the 
Perak River :—“ By the kind permission of Captain Garforth, I 
was enabled to go up the river yesterday with the exploring 
expedition, We started at six o'clock in the morning, and got 
up to Kota Lama (old fort or stockade) by nus Iti willage 
Of coosidersbl sas and, a far a2 wo could see tho iakabiats 
seem to have been wonderfully little disturbed by our settle 
‘ment at Qualla Kangsa. Many of them came down to the 
banks and squatted down, chewing betel-nut, and gazing 
thoughtfally at us, Still more seemed to think it was hardly 
worth the trouble to come and even do that. Kota Lama is a 
large village surrounded by a number of kampougs, or smaller 
villages, a itis ficult 10 dotormine whore Rote Tama, ead 
and where the kampongs begin. It has long: been the asylam 
fix the criminals of tho whole surrounding country. ‘Every 
murderer, every thief, from Penang, made for Kota Lama as & 
place where he’was certain to find a shelter and congenial com- 
Fusions, Tho neighbourhood was kept in constant terror by 
them, and even the Bandahara was unableto exact the vassalage 
which he claimed from his surrounding neighbours. Several 
letters were found in the Chief's house, showing that he was in 
communication with Ismail, and. that a few months ago he was 
called up to Kinta, to give his counsel. in “an important onder 
taking'—possibly the murder of Mr. Birch and the subsequent 
ising.” It will be remembered, I may remark en passant, that 
it was at a village above Kota Lama where Major Hawking, 
of the Bengal Staif Corps, and a small party of men, fell into 
ax ambuscale and were killed.“ On th opposite bak, «tle 
farther up, is another village which, as well as Kota Lama, has 
a large number of fishi in the river. We also’ saw 
numbers of buffaloes, goats, and game-fowls, In fact, exoapt 
for rice, these Malays seom to be very well off in every way. 
As we approached the hills the banks became more and more 
Geclivitous, and the bed of the stream was narrowed in parts, 
while oeéasional boulders and rocks appeared in it. The banks 
are added with houses and enall hamlets and in come eee 
places considerable clearings had been made in the juele,pro- 

bly by Chinamen, for tho Malay seems to havo sin incurable 














to work, At noon we landed on the left bank under a 
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huge banyan-like tree. ‘The jungle here was all of secondary: 
and tolerably dense, A. path, whoaowelltrodden cot 
ion testified to the number of inhabitants in the district, ran 
Birla othe river along the top of the bank ising here about 
foot high. ‘ 
“The current here runs very strongly all the way, so that it 
‘was past five when we reached Chiga Gala, our destination, and 
the site of the supposed stockade, A white flag was hoisted 
‘when we hove in sight, and this naturally induced us to believe 
thit there really was a stockade. No such thing, however, 
exists. The chief man, a vassal of Usut's, came down to see us. 
‘Thre is no stockade whatever in the kampong, or village, which 
Consists of some forty or fifty houses. Beyond this up the river, 
hho said, there were no villages of any size. ‘The distance from 
Chiga Gala to the head of the river, ho says, is fifteen days’ 
journey, say 260 miles. From Chiga Gala we could see a lofty 
tga Wills array to. the cast, one port of which imuse helaboet 
8000 foct high. "he River Kinta probably has its source in 
this range, and some tributaries may possibly ran from it into 
the Pomk River. Between Qualla Kangsa and Chiga Gala tho 
Porak has uo tributaries that one could not step over, ‘The 
distance from Qualla Kangsa must be about 16 tiles, as it took 
nus four hours to got back to camp. At Chiga Galu it is reported 
that gold hns been found. ‘This the Malays, when we questionod 
them, of course denied; but owned to the existence of tin.” 
Other portions of this writer’s letter aro equally as graphic and 
interesting ; but as they bear on the military operations of the 
expedition, I must abstain from making any further extracts, 
tas they ate out of place here. I shall, however, quote him 
again as to the produce of this part of ‘the country, and the 
suilden rises the river sooins subject to by floods, and then take 
amy leave of a most agreeable correspondent, who hns furnished 
ung with #0 much yaltiable information on the geography of u 
district hitherto unknown tous. “Tho absurdity,” says he, * of 
the reports that the Malays wore starving was already shown sn 
‘our expedition to Kota Lama, Every house had bags of rico in 
% ant some were rogular granarics. “Flock of gots and fowls 
‘were seen everywhere, and there was a considerable amount of 
pettzcground on yhich crops weo ost ripening. Plantain (the 
SF eroves, of cour, tro wero in rentSabundomses Cot 
the numbers of boats and nets showed that fishing was not 
neglected. Tho warlike character of the village was evinced by 
the number of blacksmiths’ and armourers’ shops, in. which 
quantities of knives and old iron were found. “Further o 
ions,” he adds, “ate at present impossible, owing to sudden Hood, 
‘The river rose 14 fect in twenty-four hours, and theres a strong 
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current running, carrying down logs of trees and bushes, Part 
of the Bandahara’s village is under water, and a small villa; 
on the other side of the Kanga River is also flooded. ‘The 
Porak River, on which the villogo of Qualla stands, is 
about 200 to 300 yards wide.” I am surprised that the writer 
did not learn anything respecting the river running eastward 
from the Perak River above Ohiga Gala. ‘The river is put down 
in a lithographed map copied from one made by Mr, Biroh, and. 
isealled the Plus River, the word signifying nothing that I know 
of in the Malay language ; howover, itis given in the map as a 
considerable stream, deriving its soureo from the rage of manne 
tains forming part of the Malayan contral chain, and possibly 
somo of its tributaries may bo found to run into the Kinta, on 
which the town or lange village of the samo namo stands, the 
capital of ox-Sultan Ismail. ‘The Kinta appears to take its rise 
from the sme range, about 20 miles or s0 above the village of 
Qualln Kanges, and ieoping about the sare distauco from the 
Perak River, runs almost in a line with it till it approaches 
Passir Sala, where it begins to converge and narrow the distance 
etweon it’ and the Perak by somo o or 6 miles; and when it, 
reaches almost n level with Passir Sala, it breaks out into two 
Dranches and flows into the Perak, forming an island in. ite 
embrace, in which is situated the village of Bandar Bahru 
and the English Residency. ‘Tho Kinta River is. fed by 
sovoral tributaries, betwoon two of which stands hill called 
Gopin, also celebrated for its tin mines. Another consider 
able tributary of tho Perak is the Bidor, which empties itself 
into it near the Laxamana’s village at Durian Sabatang (j 
the One-branched Durian ‘Tree); it also takes its rise from the 
same range which forms the watershed of the rivers east of 
tho Perak Rivor, and is fed by two principal tributaries, the 
most important of them being the Batang Padang, or Sword- 
branch River, Betwoon these main rivers the country is, ay 
filready described, rich in lands consisting principally’ of 
alluvial deposits, well watered, and admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of our most valuable Eastern productions. Cotton 
has never been tried out in these parts to any extent; but I 
dare say it will be found to answer quite as wel, if not better, 
than in India. 

Tnow came to the southern portion of Perak, which is sopa- 
rated from the Malay State of Sulangore by the Bernam River. 
This boundary has been the bone of ‘contention between’ the 
two States for more than half a century, and tho banks) of 
the river have been the very seat and stockade of pirates, from 
Whence frequent attacks were made on native shipping in the 
Straits of Malaces. ‘fo preserve something like ween 
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the two States, treaties wero made by us in 1818 and 1826, to 
define the “tester but the terms were never adhered to for 
any length of time, "At last, in 1870, the piratical hordes who 
dyelt hore became so troublesome, that measures were taken to 
dislodge thom. ‘The Viceroy of Salangore, Tunku dia Oodin, was 
directed to do s0, and aided by our influence ho succoeded, after 
some severe fighting, in clearing this nest of turbulent chiets 
and troublsome pirates. It is now settled, C believe, that the 
Bernam River is the boundary betwoen these two States, and 
‘with an occasional visit from one of HLM,'s gunboats, I fee! 
that any riparian disputes which may ariso can be easily settled 
Without further bloodshed. ‘Tho Bernam River extends about 
150 miles from tho sea into tho interior, taking its rise from 
the hills forming a part of tho grand mountain chain of the 
insula, At about w distance of 50 miles from its mouth, and 
or 6 from the village of Bernam, it is fod by three tributaries 
—Silim, the largest, feeding it from a north-casterly direction. 

Some distance up the river the population is considerable ; 
the houses have an air of comfort, and the plantations of fruit 
trees and paddy-fields appear to be well tended and cultivated, 
‘The country between this and the Perak River is described as 
‘oing very pictaresque and of surprising fertility. Cattle are 
fovstlin great bum the water in the streams is clear as 
erystal, aud the population is said to be healthy aud content. 
At the villages on the river coffee was observed to grow well, 
fand to yield a large supply of berries, ‘The natural water come 
munications throughout are excellent, nor is the country by any 
means a difficult one for road-making. 

‘To complete the geography of Perak, I must add a few words on 
the Island of Pangkore (cede to us as fur back as 1828). Tt is a 
Haren rock soparated from tho Dindings by a narrow but deep 
channel, which affords a good anchorage. The Datel had a fort 
on it once, for the piirpose of levying dues on all tho twaflic that 
entered or left Perak by tho Dinding Riyor, ‘This island,” 
says Sir A, Clarke, “ has formed a nucleus for numerous fugitive 
families of Malays who were compelled to flee during the Inte 
disturbances on the mainland, and is: nov fast. becoming, under 
that fooling of security which thesheltor of our lag always sives, 
4 small but thriving sottlement, ‘Tho position 18 necessary to 
us as @ puro matter of police, from its situation at tho mouth 
of the Dinding River, and commanding a perfect network of 
reeks affording shelter and concealment for. pirates, as wh 
abundantly shown in the late disturbances, when they were con. 
stantly enabled to evade and set at defiance the ships and boats 
of Her Majesty, by ranning in-shore and hiding in some of tho 
inlets” ‘hese erecks vary from a considerable width to baroly 
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that of a small boat, with a dopth of only an inch or two; in 
fact, some run dry at low water. ‘They'aro all overhung’ by 
trees, whose branches droop over the water's edge, 
Salangore—I now come to the adjoining state of Salangore, 
Tn 1825 its boundary was said to reach from the Bernam to 
the Linghio River in Malacca ; but, in consequence of changes 
‘that have taken place in the government of the country, it is 
mm cae within narrower limits. ; 
his kingdom is of recent origin, and its name ‘appears to 
have been given to it by a eimy of ‘Boggtiong people from 
Celebos. 
Until the year 1862, though nominally under ono head, the 
country was ‘divided into several indepondent States, whose 
Chiefs were constantly fighting against each other, either for 
business or pleasuro. At length a son-in-law of the Sultan's, 
named Tunku dia Oodin, a man of great energy and strength 
of purpose, curbed their power by fore of arms; and for the 
last five or six years the old Sultan, reinstated in his sovereign: 
rights, has been treated once more by his feudatory Chiefs as 
their lawful suzerain. We have had treaties with it of com- 
* merce, extradition, éc., since 1818, and Europeans and British 
subjects have traded along its coast for some time; but no 
European, until recently, had penetrated far enough beyond the : 
estuaries of its rivers to give us any account of the country. Its . 
ivers have beon more or less the rendezvous of pirates for gene- 
tations; but they were never so venturesome as they were in 
1871—that is before the Tunku took the affairs of the country 
into his hands—for in that year they captured a junk, and 
twurdered its crew and passengers, shortly after leaving the 
harbour of Penang, haying in the first instance passed them 
selves off us native traders; and in 1874 they had the audacity 
to attack the captain and crew of the Lighthouse situated on 
ie Rachada, between the Jugra and Linghio River. 
ese among other flagrant outrages, too many to mention, 
called for the interference of Sir Andrew Clarke, who lost no time 
in having a closo investigation mado into the matter, and for this 
purrs te following gentlemen were selected, viz.:~Mr, Birch, 
fs. Irving, Lioutenant-Colonol Shortland, Captain Bloomfeld 
of the Teaser, and Captain Robinson of the Rinaldo, to visit the 
country; and glad as T should bo to place tho detailed services 
of of these gentlemen on record, the space at my com= 
‘mand will not allow me todoso. I must, therefore, content my- 
self by saying that they Jit their task to a most seoeeaf 
issue, anit thst the result of their work may be summarised in 
the ing way: the pirates were discovered and given up 
for punishment, their stockades completely destroyed, and the 
‘Vp. XLVI. 2p 
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‘Tunkn, who had been regarded somewhat in the light of a 






the Chiefs, was nominated officially by the Sultan 
Rinough the ‘advice of the Governor) as the Yam ‘Tuam Wakil, 
for Viceroy of the Sultan. Finally, I may say, the country 


seems to be recovering its tde and showing evident signs of 
‘returning prosperity. ‘The Tunku and the Sultan have stoamers 
plying up and down the coast, and ronds are being made to open 
up the country. What they want now is British eapital, to 
work out its mineral resources; and if a gunboat made’ its 
ee visible once a month or £0 on its coast and rivers, I 
think there is every prospect of peace and happiness kissing 
each other on theso shores for a long time to come. 
shall now goon with the geographical summary, which have 
culled from the despatches and correspondence of the above- 
named gentlemen. The territory of Salangore lies between 
lat, 4° and 2 x. Its northern and southern boundaries are the 
Bernam and the Langat; and from the coast it extends east- 
wards inland to the confines of Pahang and Tringanu, As far 
as we know at present there are three principal rivers running 
‘through the country, and situated about the same distance from 
each other, excepting the boundary river and the S 
Between which there is a very wide gap, which I cannot imaging 
tobe quite as destitute of water ‘av it i represented in tho 
amup. These rivers are known as the Salangore, the Klang, 
and the Langat. a 
‘The Salangore River passes from’ the interior in a westerly 
direction till it falls into the sea at the site of the town of 
Salangor, x-lat $20. Captain Bloomfield and Messrs Birch 
sand Irving explored. this river for some miles in July, 1871, 
find after examining the forts destroyed by the Jini, the 
position of which they considered to be “exceedingly remark 
able, and might, if the upper fort were properly armed, be 
rendered unassailable,” they weighed anchor, the Téazer leadi 
4nd steamed up the river for about 13 miles, “At every vil 
Tage we passed,” says Mr. Birch, “tho women and childven 
were seen fleeing to the jungle, but the men came down to the 
banks of ‘the river perfectly unarmed—a very unusual practice 
for’ Malay.” "They then landed at one or two kam- 
eles ie inked appesstieit be at first in 
4 great state of terror, but “on finding themselves kindly 
spoken to,” says Mr. Irving, “they soon beeame reassured, and 
brought us coco-nts, dc.” ‘The poor people gave a miserable 
ictuire of the oppression they: suffered at the hands of the 
llowera of the. different rajaks, and “I haye no doubt,” he 
adds, that in this respect every word that they said was truc.™ 
‘They said they were obliged to live deam-deam,” that is, very 
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fetly and unobtrusively; that they dared not ealtivate their 
Ths, td bad exist Gu onco iets; and that, even as it was, 
they were fired at, and plundered, and abused. A suggestion 
that the English Government might step in and settle the 
country was received with a sort of gasp of satisfaction, the 
fiauienes of whic coald not think, be doubted by any ono 
wing any acquaintance with these people. From Captain 
Bloomfield” we ‘have the following ascouat. of the vives 
“Being unable,” says he, “to obtain any information about 
Salangore River, Mr. Barrett, Navigating Sub-Lieutenant, 
Yolunteered to sound it, and having returned with a satisfactory. 
report of its depth, wo went up the river the following morte 
ing (July 19), followed by H.MLS. Pluto, with the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Birch), Mr. Irving, and the Tonka dia Oodin 
on board. She followed us up the river to a mile or two above 
Kampong Quedah, which is on the Ieft bank about 11 miles 
from the mouth, ‘The river gradually narrows from about 200 
Jn breadth for the Sint 4 miles to about 70 yards at the 
it is very tortuous, with a flat country on either side, 
lary Ou a lovel with high-walor mark, and boclored, as far sg 
T went, with continuous nipa and wre. Occasionally. we 
passed a house or two with boats hauled up amongst the nipa, 
At Kampong Parrang, which is on the right bank and near 
‘opposite to Quedab, there is a rather strong stockade not visible 
from the river. The village itself is on a much larger scale 
* than the others, which consist for the most part of from six to 
dozen houses, with small coco-nut plantations. The spring 
tidewas ranning very strong, with a rise and fall of at least 
15 feot, which necessitated speed in turning the bends and care 
in anchoring, thero being searcely room to tura between the 
banks. On July 23th Captain Bloomfield revisited this river, 
‘on which occasion Mr. Barrett “examined 10 miles more of the 
‘iver, in all 22 nautical miles from the mouth, at which distance 
‘it ceases to be tidal. It is not navigable for anything but boats 
‘boat 5 miles above Kampong Passanay ; and I should 
not advise vessels," says he, * drawing more than 10 fect water 
‘ascending the river until a more accurate survey is made.” 
Ttis.a safe ralo in navigating all these rivers, in approach- 
ing points o steer over tb the opposite shor keeping, close 
it, where the deepest water will always be 
being frequently in mid-channel; and, as 
‘water will always be found in-the narrowest, and 
in the widest parts of the river.” 
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a south-westely direction past the town, of Klang, empties 
fiself into a narrow strait of the same name, about 6 miles to 
the north of the Langat River. It is said to be navigable for 
vessels of a light draught for some 15 or 20 miles as far as 
Damar or Daman Sara, and for boats, by poling, for more than 
80 miles above Pangallan Batu to Qualln Lumpor, in the neigh- 
botishood of the tin-mines, although it is probable that the base 
of the mountains from which it takes its source is uot more 
than 25 miles distant. The banks wero higher and the country 
munch less swampy than that on the Salangoro River, becomi 
Killy and fertilo on approaching Pangallan Batu, which is 1 
miles from the mouth, Captain Bloomflcld’s estimato is that 
the reyenne from tin alone of the Klang and Salangoro rivers 
will bring in 100,000 dollars, or say 29,0001, a your, 
tas the couutry has recovered from ‘its present alarm.” Si 
Gaptain Blooinfeld’s visit, Mr, Swettenham has been appointed 
Resident at Langat, the residenco of tho Sultan, and as ho has 
Visited more of this comntry towards the interior, we may hope 
to havo fuller information respecting it on a future occasion, 
On leaving, his river; Captain Bloomfield prosedel by tho 
Straits of Colong and Lumit to tho Langat River, and after 
stunting for about 25 miles through a very tortuous passage, 
ut between a fertilo and well-wooted countey—where forest. 
trees und tree-ferns took the place of the wearisome mangrove 
find nipa soon on the banks of the Salangore—they arrived at 
Langat, the residence of the Sultan of Salangore. The source 
Of this river is also to be tracod to the watershed at the foot 
of tho Malayan range of mountains, and, after flowing several 
miles through the country, is divided a’short way above the 
Pareelar Till, la. 2 40": one branch, all the J 
carrying its strplus water, with a strong current, into the 
ahoat or mayen rales is while ihe other alee reoaieg ee 
‘a north-westerly and winding course, empties itself i 
Inumtt Pussoge. ‘Tho Sultan's house is atuated in u hyo 
fable position for commanding both rivers. Mr. Braddell, the 
Attorney-General for the Straits Settlements, who visited’ thie 
placo with Sir A. Clarke in February, 1874, informs us thet 
fahove this point the river passes through a plain beyond the 
influence of the saltwater tides, and capable of any inter. 
tropical culture, Vor 10 or 12 miles up the river he pereaived 
a wido open country between tho forest and tho rivers banks 
showing, as he thinks, that, at one time or other, the great plains 
hhad been cultivated.’ There were numerous di fers 
Dut no villages all the way up. Numbers of people, says Mr 
Braddell, were met in their boats on the river, all’ of whom 
‘on seeing the steamer pushed their boats inshore and ran inlacd. 
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‘Dhis distrust of Eoropeans, unfortunately too common on Malay 
rivers, was doubtless aggravated on the present oceasion by 
false reports of the for which the steamers had come. 
‘Phe depth of water, following the channel from bight to bight, 
was between three’ and four fathoms the whole distance we 
went, “On the Langat River,” says Mr. Birch, * there is a 
aroat abundance of raluable and, ‘the soil of which is capable 
growing sugar or tobacco in any quantity with every prospect 
‘of success, I was much struck wi the can fine quality of the 
ldy grown here, where the crops seemed very abundant.” 

the vegetable production of this country being like that of its 
neighbour, my remarks on it would be mere repetition, As 
to its general character, Mr. Irving's words appear to me to 
inelnde all that can be said of it, His words aro—*It is a 
magnificent country, with a fine soil and groat mineralogical re- 
sources. It is watered and opened up by fine navigable rivers, 
which run up within easy distance of the richest tin districts, 
situated in the wa of the Salangore, Klang, and Langat 
rivers, It only wants security for life and property, and a fow 
ally constructed. ronds, to take it burst out into exuberant 





Tome now to the nine States adjoining Malacea, known as 
the “ Nigri Simbil 

Excopt Sunghy Ujong, which spear to have seceded from 
Salangoro of late years, and to have thrown in its lot with 
them, theso States have been independent sinco the breakii 
up of the kingdom of Johore, to which they onco belonged. 
‘They atv confederated States, like the German Bund before its 
absorption into the Empire, though instead of appealing, as one 
‘of the States of the Bund might have done either to Prussia or 
‘Austria, they elect a head-man, called the Dato Klana, to whom, 
T understand, disputes are referred which cannot be a 
meably between themaelee, sthe Dales elected. from 

ir own ;, but from the people of Menang-Kabu, in 
Sumatra, which the Malays look upon as the coats et ttt 
race, This confederacy aj ‘to me maryellons strange in 
‘and were the peoplo are born and nurtured in an atmogphere 
‘of despotism, I know of no other instance like it in Malay 


furnished with an excellent survey 
Ser is the southom boundary of 
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‘one of which he-was mado prisoner. It is, however, w comfort 
to Iman that wo have now, through tho surveys of Mor. 
Birch, Woolcombe, Daly, and others, a very reliable map of 
the countries west of the Malayan range; and I hope as this 
portion of the country rises in publie interest, we shall be sup- 
‘with ampler details, which will aford ns a full and thorough 
Tees of this country and its wonderful resources, 

‘At present I must content myself by giving you a descrip- 
tion of Sunghy Ujong, such as L havo been able'te put togetior 
from some of the sources already of great service to me, and for 
the country north-east of the Linghie River, and some of the 
Independent Statoy I have to thank the special eorrespondent 
of the ‘Straits Times; who accompanied the Sunghy Ujong 


ion. 
we stato of Sunghy Ujong, or, in English, River End, is 
Ayery prosperous tin-mining district, lying north and. south 
between the rivers Langat and Linghie, and east and west 
etween the sea and the kingdom of Pahang. Besides theso 
two rivers, there are tho Suppang-and the Lukitt, which do not 
seem to stretch very far from the coast. The Linghio River 
takes its rise beyond the Residency a little above the Dato 
Klana house at Rissa, and being fed a few miles. below the 
af Patoa by a tributary, whose souree is at the foot of, 

Bakit Putus, flows in a winding course to the small town of 
inghie, and then to Bukit ‘Tigo, where some stockules had to 
bbe destroyed in 1874, on account of piratical attacks made from 
them on the passing traflic, and on one occasion on some of our 
ico, entrusted with a letter to the Shabandar, or chief of 
inghie. From this it passes by Sembang, the Malacea police= 
m, and thence on to the sea. ‘The distance from it to 
Rasta is a two days’ journey by beat, and from Rasen it de 
five days’ march to-tlie Lukit River.’ Some twenty years ago 
L remember seeing a Sultan of Linghie at a faney ball at 
Singapore. He was invited to join the gay throng; but he 














In tho vory heart of the country, and on the boundari 
Dato Moar and Jellabu, are two high moutaine eal kee 


mountains, called Bukit 
Anse, 8860 feet high, and to the north of it Bukit Lanjim, 
8000 feet high. Between these two mountains run a ehaib of 


‘igh hills, called Bukit Putus, through which flows the streass 
feeding the Linghic, and whose shallow bel, fore ah: only 


k eastward to the ‘Terraches Vi 
m5 or 6 miles fom the mouth of this passe te soe 
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position of Paros, where the fighting first_ commenced in this 
Part of the country. On the 2nd of last December the potice 
were driven’ back from a station they occupied here on to 
Rossa by Malays from the disaffected States. On the 7th the 
10th Regiment, under Lieut, Hinxman, and the Arab Con- 
tingent, under Captain de Fontaine, eaptured the stockades 
on tho’ Paros, and, after sovere fighting, drove them on to 
Bukit Patus. 

This repulse, it is said, saved Sunghy Ujong and Malacca 
from a raid of the Rambow-men, who only waited for a success 
in this quarter before making their descent. Bukit Putus is 
thns described: “The pass itself is a marrow defile, 2 feet 
broad at the bottom, with sides almost: perpendicular rising 
some hundred fect high, and covered with dense forest, throug] 
which it is impossible to see, Along the bottom of this cutting 
Tuns a small stream, the bed of which in reality forms the path. 
‘When the centre of the pass is reached, the path bifureates, 
passing sound ‘circular mound with precipitous sides about 

fect high ; and on the top of this knoll is the centre and 
most powerful stockade, right in front of the defile, and looking 
down on it, A little in front and on each side of the pass are 
two other powerful stockades, flanking the pass, and preventing 
the occupation of the hills on either side of the pass by @ 
hostile foree. 

‘The position, if Iield by a handful of British troops, would 
defy the nswult of thousands; and our gaining possession of it, 
with only the loss of one man killed and one wounded of the 
Tet Gootkhas, was indeed a wonderful piece of good fortune, 
due to the intrepidity of Captain Channer, and the bad look 
out of the Malays; Captain Channer ha ped right into 
the stockade whilst they were preparing: their evening meal.” 
This bad look-out may be counted also “from: the utmost 
relianeo they had placed on this formidable position, and also 
in imagining that no! European troops could possibly penetrate 
to their rear through the thick jungle which covers the whole 
of the adjacent Bundole Mountains.” But in’ this they were 
completely’ deceived, for ‘Col. Hill and ‘his men, who had 
marched to Terrachee wid Pantay, and who had now made their 
‘way through this jangle, attacked them in flank and rear, and 
Grove them into the valley of errachee and the surrounding 
‘country. 

“Banilole is  seattered village in an open country, about 4 
miles from this formidable pass, from which you descend 
gradually into the beautiful valley of ‘Termehoo. “The line of 


contre beautiful highly 
cultivated, Tee es aero Sta a oka 
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ducks, fowl and studded all over with detached 
all eridonty tose fr the hurry. About a 
mile further on ill’s encampment, which 





After this the column under Col, Hill proceeded by Gumatie, 
avillage on the Moar River, into the bentre of Bato Mente 
territory, and having destroyed the house of a chief who had 


the war, they swept right across Dato Moar's country, which 
Reurlbclacermteat cane and rich, and ebouuteg in rice 
and cattle, on to the adjoining State of Sri Menanti whore they 
‘gain joined Col. Clay's column, who lad taken southerly 
route over the Sri Menanti hills, which for three miles after 
they had left the road from Terrachee was one continuous: 
chain of declivitous hills, overgrown with a dense jungle. After 
leaving the hills =e eee a most Fest) tern 
highly cultivated, and al ing in fruit-trees of every deserip- 
fiom Buffaloes ‘wero. sean in abustense aiact goats and 
poultry of all kinds were found in every hamlet, the natives 
evidently not having had time to take them away. 
Having destroy the stockades of Dato Antar, another 
troublesome chieh the main body retired to Parit, or Sarit, a 
halfa mile from Terrachee, and “ situated in a beantiful 
te Bly ante valley, studded all over with houses, 
whi fe the rest, were also deserted.” In the meanwhile 
penpeleis ‘State between Menanti and Jobore, was visited bya 
column under Captain Ranken, who, finding the country: 
deserted, fell back on the main body. On the Oth of Je 
ofthis year, about a month from the fst day's engagement, 
the forces, excepting a small one left at Tass, were preparing 
to leave the country wid Linghie River and Lukat. I 
to add that the Pantay district, north of Mount it 
which Col. Hill made his clever flank movement, is described 
‘a8 one traversed by high hills, covered with a dense forest, 
and crossed by numerous streams. To the cast of Mit 
Putus rises the source of the Moar Riv Lie in 
oe Gumatie, and keeping in a circular 
a 






lay States, flows botween Johor, 
Malay Stato of Moar, and then empties itself into the sea, Os 
the west Moar is bounded by the ig River, Malacea, and 


Johore. It is the territory of Sultan Ali, and in the contra 
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‘of it is Mount Ophir—the supposed Biblical Ophir of the 
Portugnese—rising to a height, of 3840 feet. I havo scon it 
very plainly, and made a sketch of it several times from the 
town of M It has a fino bold head, and the hills around 
it are covered with dense jungle-trees. Gold has been found in 
its neighbourhood, and the plains near it are spoken of as being 
‘extraordinarily fertile and productive. 

The Malays-—It scems to me rather late in the day to tall 
about a race with whom we have come in contact, more or less, 
for the last 80 years; but when they are spoken of as a set, 
of savages,” and when we are told they were going in for a 
“religious war,” it shows plainly that we have still something 
to learn about the Malay. 

‘This is not the place, nor have T the time, to enter as fully 
as I should like to into the ethnology of the Malay race; nor 
shall I waste time by quoting authorities to strengthen what I 
have to say. I prefer to give yon a. very bre deserigtion of 
the Malay, as I have known him during the 17 or 18 years 
cf my life, which have been passed in his company, and, T may 
say, in hourly and daily communication with him,” ‘The Malay 
race is said to have come from Menangkalu, on the opposite 
oust of Sumatra. As a rule, he is a man below the middle 
height. His colour is of « healthy eopporish-brown—a kind of 
mixture of the Chinese and Mongolian tint, with a dash of the 
deeper tinge of the Hindu mingled with it, His hair is black 

straight, and usually worn short, with a kerchiof tied very 
jauntily round his head. His tecth are square and very regular, 
ia lips are not thick, and his mouth 1s nicely shaped. - His 
nose is regular, but it distends a little too much towards the 
nostrils, which sometimes rather spoil the general contour of the 
fico, Hie opos aro round, back, and intelligent, shaded with 
moderately thick eyebrows, and fringed with handsome eye- 
lashes, Like the Mongolian in one respect, he is a beardless 
man; and when he does attempt a moustache, it bangs on 
each side of his lips as if it were badly pasted on. Whiskers 
he has none; but his cheek-bones are not so high, nor are his 
{jaws s0 thick as the Mongolian. Generally speaking, he is not 
‘muscular man, unless he is a sampan or boatman; and then 
Thaye seen a pair of biceps and a chest which no trainer would 
despise, ‘They are a spare-built race, and corpulency is a sight 
which meets one's gaze with wonder. In his movements, 
especially when of aristocratic blood, he is always graceful, and 
his manner unostentatious, civil, and pleasing. He can always 
Sulving his temper ule the mori! or piysea lash of his 
superiors, though among his own rank, especially when insu 
co gros:ly outraged, he is apt to run riot, or, as he cals it, to 

















_ women of India, they are gracefully shaped, and vo 
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‘Pecome or to run mung dmék. He is not by nature a comba- 
tive man, nor has he ‘auch: power for. mental. or physical 
endurance. He has proved a good soldier in Ceylon; and 
under plucky leaders, who will sustain his courage throughout 
‘the battle, he will fight to the death like a tiger. As a class, 
hi is rathor given to habits of idleness and improvidenco; but 
yet I have seen many of them very industrious, porsovering, 
‘and provident, and with w little encouragement they make very 
fepol and stony workmen, ; § 

‘He professes the Mahommedan faith; but he is no fanatic ; 
‘and in the whole course of his history he has never been known 
‘to go to war for religion ; he is most liberal towards the creed of 
others, and, to my knowledge, no pricst has ever succeded. 4a 

siiading him to thrust his faith down the throats of others at 
The point of the sword, ‘Those along the coast and rivers aro 
naturally given to a marauding and piratical life, us the easiest 
‘way of procuring a livelihood. But those who inhabit the 
interior of tho country, or those who havo come in contuot with 
us as traders, &c,, ablior piracy quite ns much ns wo do, and are 
‘not by nature bratal or savage. When roused to a state of 
frenzy, as he has been in the late war, I have no doubt he has 
been found to be ferocious as u wild cat; bat we must not judge: 
‘ofa pooplo in w state of wild excitement, and_put that down ae 
‘their normal character, His pri ipal food is tice, herbs, and. 
fish, which he dresses in various ways, His curries are very 
excellent and delicious, and the chef of the Madras Club 
tunable as yet to gain from him its exact recipe, Tn fast, he 
‘never will, for it rests with native genius, 

The Malay is « tectotaller from te birth, and strong: drink is 
sitively repulsive to him. ‘The women ‘are lighter tn colour, 
fand shorter than the men, ‘They have very fino, long, glossy, 
Black huis, and thongh, perhaps, not quite x0 hnndaosions the 

ele it 
fn their movements. "After a certain age they spoil their tath 
by an inordinate chewing of the betel-nut, the reh-leaf, and 
other ingredionts, which rather detmats fron, the ctheran 
‘Fety enguging looks, ‘They make very affctionato mother, 
ire most devoted as nurses, in which line they are largely 
employed in the Straits Settlements. The Malays are poeple 
whom you can trust, and make staunch friends of, Oriental 
plc an we Know iti not apart of their charactor, 
e can be cunning at time deep, 
Ete ing ean very deep, but this 




















dl faite feet te his 
lwaye ‘on the whole, to be fratile opet, and 

For a farther ncoount of him and his mater oo seat 
tmust refer to the works of Sir Stamford Ri 
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Windsor Earl. These writers, especially Rafles and 
‘Mr. Earl, whom I knew very well, thoroughly understood the 
weak points of the Malay, and likewise appreciated the many 
virtues he asa man, To them the Malay was not a 
savage to be kicked and trampled upon, but one whom the 
always desired to educate in the paths of industry and self 
reliance, and to see him raised by his own exertions to a position 
of independence and content. 

Vegetable productions—To take it broadly, the country is very 
entiful in fruit-bearing trees, and also in other trees ised. for 
juilding and commercial purposes. Along the banks of nearly 

all the rivers, and on the slopes of the mountains and in the 
forests inland, are found the Chingal Tambaga, the Tamboosan, 
the Rangoon teak, and the Marabu, ‘These trees grow to a 
great height, and their wood, being noted for its firm grain and 
fea daraility, ix Inrgely weed for mast, spars, and ‘buildings, 
india-rubber and gutta-percha trees yield a gum said to 
bo very good and eo from, impute abd tno called. the 
Kroony Sarra produces an oil having the properties of linseed, 
and in used in Penang as a vehicle in the mixture of paints. 

‘Mineralogy. —In the way of minerals, iron has been found 
in several ‘in Porak in the form ‘of immense masses of 
solid ore, which only requires proper machinery to render it 

table, 
Saltpetre bas been fonnd in lange quantities in Rerak, and is 
obtained from a nitrous mud, which has been forming. for ages 
in certain caverns and clefts of the rocks in the interior and 
along the sea-side. 

Gold is met with in almost all the rivers of Perak, particular 
in thebels of remountain torrents and indieations ofthis metal 
haye been found among the mountains in the interior, espe- 
cially near Gunong Ranjab, near the districts of Pahang and 
‘Tringanu, where gold is found in abundance. 

But the greatest mineral production of the country is tin, 
which seems to be met with in almost every part of the interior, 
‘and in yery great abundance. ‘The tin-listricts which have 
‘been. most worked of Inte years are situated at Klang, in Salan- 
gore; at Laroot, in Perak and ot Linghie, near Malacca. *'The 
nines in these districts,” says Mr. Braddell, “are so rich, and 
the ‘of working them has been eo great, tht, notwith- 

ing the difficulties in dealing with the Malay Chiefs as to 
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‘the mines, the yield is not so great as it might be. “The tin- 
ore,” says the same authority, “ is found in strata in the ancient 
watercourse near the hills, at a depth of 10 to 20 feet. When 
‘the existence of the ore is ascertained by digging down to it, the 
miners mark a line for a certain length along the centre lino of 
“the valley. dig out the superincumbent carth on one 
side, laying it on the other side, till they reach the ore. The 
tre is then taken out and stared; the earth is replaced, and the 
other side is dng out, and so on until enough ore is collected for 
smelting. There isno undergound work ; the men dig the earth 
with hoes, and earry it out of the holes’ in baskets. ‘The ore is 
‘washed in wooden gutters, and is smelted in open furnaces with 
‘a common cold-blast bellows. The process of washing and 
smelting is very imperfect.” ; 

A lange percentage, says another writer, equal fo about 25 
‘per cent. of the pure metal, is lost by being’ left in the dross. 

‘The revenue from tin in Salangore was estimated by Captain 
Wooleombe, in August, 1871, at about 22,0002, (or $100,000) 
a year. 

‘In 1874 the export of tin from Laroot alone was 11,088 
piculs, say 600 tons, which was valued at 46,0552, or $218,750, 

In November, 1875, Captain Speedy estimated the out-turn 
of tin at 79,200 piculs, about 4703 tons, of the value of 
$1,584,000 = 323.4751. 

‘These are figures which have been sent in by officers con 
‘nected with the Colonial Government at the Straits Settle 
‘ments, and which may be relied upon, for I need scarcely add 
they have been delivered in the oficial coure of their duties, 

ith no intention of either raising or depreciating its market. 
value, as is proverbially done with us by a set of animals 
familiarly known as the bears of the 'Chai 











. From. these 
figures, however, it will be seen that the yield of tin is quite 
insignificant tothe quantity that the country ought to produce sf 
the works were systematically earried out with the aid of proper 


machinery. In conclusion, I have merely to say that whar is 
now wanted is only British enterprise and British cxpital to rok 
‘out the resburces of this country to their fullest extent, and to 
render the mineral wealth which Nature has so abundantly and 
profusely endowed it with, a benefit, not only to ourselves, but 
Productive, I hope, of much material happiness to its people. 


——_ 
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XIV.—The Watershed of Central Asia, East and West. 
Col. T. E. Goupoy, rx." 


‘Tax diplomatic mission under Mr, (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth, 
tent to Kashghar in 1873 by Loni Northbrook, the Vieeroy of 
India, gave us an opportunity of entering upon the somewhat 
unknown geographical field of the Pamir tracts, and of gaining 
information there which has cleared up considerably the 
hitherto obscure topography and hydrography of the high 
mountain lands lying between Eastern und Western Turkistan, 
Thad the good fortune to be in command of the party detached 
from the mission to explore that region. I now propose to give 
a short ncoount of onr journey and observations from Eastern 
Turkistan to the Oxus and back, along both the Great and 
Little Pamir routes. But before commencing my narrative, I 
shall briefly notice what were the points in doubt before we 
went over the ground, and how far Wood and former travellers 





"Previous travellers-—Tho first to enter on the Oxus basin and 
Pamir tracts was the Chinese Hwni Seng, who, in 518, crossed 
from the valley of Wakhin to Tashkargén by the Little Pamir 
route, and thence to Kashghar. ‘The sume route was followed 
shortly after by Sung Yin, passing from Kashghar and Tash- 
Ketrgiin. ‘These Chinese pilgrims were followed by the more 
famous Hiven Tsang, who in his return journey to China in 644, 
crowed by the Little Pamir to the Kiil Art. I would here 
‘mention that I am confident that the great Iake he particu 
larly notices is tho Great Karuktl, for it is impossible to 
believe that he could have ascribed such size to any lake he 
saw on the Great or Little Pamirs. After Hwen ‘Tsang eame 
the grand old traveller, Marco Polo, who, with his Kinsmen, 
crossed by the Great Pamir to the Kizil Art Plain in 1272-73. 
He yas followed by tho lay Jesuit, Benedict Goes, who took 
the Little Pamir route to Yarkand in 1602-3. Wood, in 
1838, proceeded from Badakhshan to the foot of the Great 
Pamir Lake, and was tho firs, however, to give a thoroughly 
intelligible account of the head-waters of the Oxus, and his 
lear natrative and precise detail explained away many of the 
doubts which clung to the meagre descriptions famished by 
the old traveller." One of Col, Montgomerie's succesfl and 
reliable explorers, known as ‘the Mirza,” crossed by the 
Little Pamir route in 1868-69; and Faiz Baksh, an employ? 
of the Government, crossed by the Great Pamir in 1870, 


* Read before the Geographical Section of the British Amociation at Bristol, 
Angust, 1875. 
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Doubtful Points—1. The ultimate direction of the flow of 
uted ‘Stream (Aksi), rising in the Little Pamir, and 


2 ica ok Gio lakes of rent and Tattle Pani, and nanies 
=) of the other lakes and Pamirs. 
point and general character of the so- 
called tatstant of 


i The direction of discharge from the Karak Lake 
BG ts as wiiath coated wes 
ou Yals's Essay ‘On the Geography of the Valley of the, 
given a eurprisingly correct description of the topo, 
saphyadding o Pamir tracts, Col. Yule perceived 
in the Mirm’s account of the Aktish Stream, and 
IEG Gist ax bocerets knowledge of is Sow, afer reaching: de 
alley ofthat mame, was the important point towards a correct 


Hea’ of Pamir topography ; ant on will be seen that he was 
ight in his conjecture the drainage of the Great, 
Title, and Sirte Pamir. He also reduced tho lakes to about 
their corect number reference to the uncertain 





concerning the Bal, which led to the sied 
Of Wood's lake being so called, we confirm his (Col. Yule's) 
that it was “difficult to conceive that a lake with 50 
copious an affluent should have salt waters” Mz Shaw was 
fhe fit to throw some Hight on the story of ‘the double 
discharge of the Kirakil Lake cast and west, by telling of the 
‘two Kirakils—Great and Small—the one giving a stivam to 
the west, the other to the, east. We also found him correct 
his idea of the Pamir being traversed by hog. 








‘but finding its way to the west and into the Oxus, 
‘G1 shall now proceed with « short account of our joumey. 
eae Aidede-Camp to his 
ys Capt. Troe, of the Royal Ebina 

member of the Gorern- 
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any detail concerning it, beyond saying that we crossed, on our 
to Tashkargin, the three passes of Kaskasu, Tarut, aud 
Chichik-lik, at an elevation of 12,850, 13,330, and 14,480 feet 
Se We reached Tashkargin, in the Sirikol Valley, 
on the ‘The distance from Yangi-Hissar is 125 miles. 
‘The open part of the Sirikol Valley extends south from 
‘about eight miles below Tashkargan to apparently w consider- 
able distance towards the’ Kunjat Mountains (Hindu Kush 
or Karakorum range). Its average breadth is about 3. miles. 
Cultivation is confined chiefly to the western slopes, and is the 
work entirely of the Tajik inhabitants, who occupy a length of 
about 15 miles of theivalley in the vicinity of the:fort. The 
centre of the valley, through which the-river flows, is used as 
a pasture ground, for which it i admirably fitted from its rielt 
and abundant grass, The hamlets aro’at present in awretched- 
looking state, the. houses having fallen to rain during the lato 
wholesale banishment of the population to: Kashghar. ‘The 
Amir of Kashghar took: possession of thewvalley in 1858-69;and 
after the manner of Eastern conquerors, deported the -popula- 
tion in 1870,'to prevent rising or rebellion. ‘They’ were: sent 
back in 1872, Thero are now about 600 families in the valley 
and the neighbouring Tagharma Plain, representing between 
2500 and 3000 sonls. ‘They appear contented with the Kash- 
har rule, and appreciate thoroughly the peace and security 
ey enjoy under it, and their immunity from the cruel raids 
of the Kunjitis, Kirghiz, and Shighnis, to which they’ wera 
formerly much exposed." Notwithstanding fellowship of ered 
(all being Shiahs), the Kunjatis aud Shighnis had no scruples 
seietealing ‘and selling into slavery: their Shiah brethren of 
Siri 
‘The Sirikolis say that they have boen in tho valley for seven 
generations as a distinct people, with a chief of their own, and 
‘aro the descendants of wanderers who came from all quarters— 
from Badakhshan, Wakhén, Shighnio, Hindustiny Kunjat, and 
—s ee informant (AlisDiy Shab a Si 
i ) Ihe language peculiar to us is a mixture) 
what is spoken in all these countries.” ‘The Sirikolts, like 
the inhabitants of the small Shial States in, aid’ adjacent to, 
‘the Oxus basin, appear to be of Persian lineage, and speak the 
Persian language in common with them. 5 . 
mei present fort held by tho Amit troop oreapio'a com 
ing’ position the ‘ruins of the ancient or 
Mahikiggdn Tho old fort appears to hive een af quae or 
form, with projecting towers, and built of rough, 
anhewn stone, in the sume style as the village houses and 
towers in the valley. ‘The village towers were used: for-refuge 
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fand defence in the: slave-hunting ‘raids, which ‘the inha~ 
Pitants suffered from bofore the establishment, of ‘the Kash- 
thar rule. ‘The ruins of the old fort do not show it to have 

af great antiquity, or very remarkable in any. way. 
We could not obtain any reliablo information of it. beings 
alder than the occupation of the valley by its prosent ‘Taji 
inhabitants, 

‘he fort forms the residence of the governor of the district, 
Mir Toksabai Hassan Shah, an energetic, resolute-looking, ono- 
eyed man, said to bo a native of Karitegin, Ho was’ yory 
careful to’ prevent us visiting his fort, and indicated in the 

nest but most courteous manner his determination not to 
Rllow any of us or our followers to enter it. ‘Thus wo wore 
unable to obtain any view of the old ruins at a closer distance 
than a few hundrod yards, 

Mhe valley is 10,250 fect abovo tho sea. ‘The cultivation 
consists mainly of beardloss barley, boans, peas, carrots, and 
turnips. Willows grow thickly by’ tho streams, and poplars 
show in sheltered spots close to the hamlets, ‘The domestic 
animals aro camels (Bactrian), yaks, ponies, cattle, shoop, and 
goats, ‘Tho yaks are smaller than the hibetan species, ‘They 
sre used in tho plough for agricultaml porpose. The elimata 
fs severe. Hassan Shah, the presont governor, who, has had 
fivo years’ exporionoe of it, says that there are only two sea 
sons there—sumimer and winter—the former lasting but throo 
months, the latter nine, 

‘Tho valley extends to a great distance above the fort. ‘The 
river which flows through it (variously called tho ‘Tighdang. 
Dish, Nishkirgin, Sirikol, Tisnif, aud Yarkand), taking its riso 
in tho Nighdingbash Pamir and Kunjit range. - Kirghis oo- 
cupy it for pasture as far as the Kashghar boundary, said by 
the governor to be 20 ‘‘tash” (about 80 miles) beyond the 
fort, ‘The Tighdingbish Pamir lies to tho north of, and 
Palle to, the Lite Pamir, from whieh it f separated by a 

chain of hills joining with the Neza ‘Tat ‘Mountalas, 
and forming one unbroken range. ‘The Sirikol Valley, after 
exteniling south for some distance, bends towards tho west, and 
merges into the Tighdingbish Pamir, which appears t0 be 
ly « continuation of the valley at a highor elevation. 

‘The Sixikol River was of considerable size whon we first 
crossed it, March 29th, ‘The perfect clearness of its water, the 
steadiness of its flow, and equality of yolume, day and night 
fl tho soverty of tho eald there, showed it 9 beat me ee 
low winter ebb, It is said to be joined about 50 miles below 
the valley by the Tang, a stream/“as large as itself. Should 
this be found to be correct, it is probable that the ‘Yarkand 
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Rivor may yet be regarded as rising in the Kunjat ran 
Rateadiot G2 Kerkove, see? 

‘Tho Tagharma Plain lies about 3 miles to tho north-cast 
‘of tho Sirikol Valley, and is of the same elevation, Tt is fine 
‘open crescent-shaped flat, about 12 miles long by 7 broad, ex- 
tending from tho south-west) to tho north-east, and is well 
wat ‘stream which flows through it from the north-east 
Sod) and fall ito tho Sirikol River, ‘This ctream is pleatifully 
fed by numorous springs in the middie of the plain, A fow 
Sirikolis reside and cultivate in it; but the main portion of 
‘the inhabitants consists of 100 'Taiyat Kirghiz families, under 
their chief, Krumchi Bi, who permanently occupy the plain as 
 pasture-pround, and ‘vit tho Taghdingbisk’ amit, ‘The 
Posture in Tagharma is rich and abundant. 

‘This plain is soparated from the Kizil Art by a low rounded 
ridge, formed by projeting spur from the oppsite mountain 
ranges, tho Neza Tish to the west, and the Tazharma to the 
east, ‘Tho ridge forms the watershed between the two plains, 
the drainago on the Kizil Art side flowing into the Little Kira- 
kal Lake, said to bo about 20 miles distant, ‘The Bardish Pass 
Teads west from the watershed over the Noza ‘ish range into 
the Aktish Valley, omorging nearly opposite the Groat Parnir, 
and about 30 aniles above the junction of tho Aksi and the 
Marghib. 

‘According to the aocounts 














ven by the Kirghiz of Tagharma, 
‘and corroborated by Wakhis and others, the Kizil Art Plain 
extends north from the Tagharma to tho Alai, from which it is 
separated by a mountain chain, ‘Tho height of the two former 
Pisin sabe the amo and that of the Ala ment great, 
iat still, considerably less than the elevation of the Pamir. ‘Tho 
Kiail Art is similar in character to the Tagharma Plain, being 
‘well watered, and abounding with grass and fuel (willow). Its 
Tongth is about 130 miles, It is enclosed on the east by the 
mountain range extending and sweeping round from the direc- 
> tion of the Khokand ‘Terek Pass and the Alai, and on tho west 
by the Neza Tish, The Little Karakil Lake lies in tho lower, 
and the Great Karakil in the upper end of this plain, ‘The 
former gives rise to the “Gez” or * Yamanyar” Stream, which 
flows through the pass of that name under the lofty and massive 
Miztigh, or Tagharma Peak, into the Kashghir Plain, and 
there joins some of the numerous branches or canals of the 
Kinil $a, or Kashghar River. Tho Little Karakal is said to be 
about 15 miles in circumference, and very deep. ‘The Great 
‘Krak is stato to be about 40 miles in cirenmforence, aud fo 
‘ive riso to the Marghab, which finds its way through the Neza 
range, and eu Yovands Shighnda and Hoshao. Four 

‘VOI. XLVI. i 20 
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lakes on the Kizil Art and in its vicinity were mentioned ax 
"ing tise to streams: the two Kirakiils already described, 
SKA ig the Siriz Pamir, and tho Yeshil Kul in the 
Mahar” ‘The tvo latter furnish tributaries to tho Marghab. 
Frc mention will be made of these Pamire and their lakes 
Iter on in this narrative. 
the Kil Art is tly occupied by 1000 families of 
Jpebale Kirghis, who emigrated from Khokand seven years 
“under their prosent chief, Abdal Rabman. 
We lof Tishieargin for Wakhin on the 2nd of April. Wo 
etd in outers tin, gh ih Shndn 
ead over the Neza Tish Pass (14,020 fect) to the Aktish 
Valley’ (12,000 fect), which we reached on the second day. 
The dos ie easy of ascent and descent; but the very heary 
grow lying on it'made the journey over n very severe one to the 
mses. The Neva ‘Tash range runs north along. the 
eeere sido of tho Aksd, as the Aktish stream is called, from 
fhe caster end of the Little Pamir, 

‘On the dth we proceeded. south up the Aktish Valley'to its 
head, where it merges into the Little Pamir, extending east and 
west’ the appearance being that of the same valley maki 
Precping tum from south to west, We followed up the 
{pit re in the Ghia or O1 Ka, the Little Pamie Lake, which 
tre Teached on the Sth, Almost the entire journoy from the 
Nera Tish tothe Ghiz Kal was made though mow, and 
duninat a freezing wind, which cnt our faces 1nd inflamed our 
yes ina very painful manne. 

The Aktish Valley runs in a northerly direction from the 
Little Pamir, across the eastern openings of the Great and 
EAlistne Panis and syeops into the Sints Pamir ab Ab-batike 
the junction of the Ala with the Marghab. Ite length is aid 
to be about 60 miles, and its average breadth, judging from the 
BO miles extent over which we travelled is about 8 milea. It 
isa fare Sa of the Wer Kirghiz. 

f° Little Pamir is similar in character to the Akt 
Salley gre chases the bana oat’. Tt Ene Toa ego 
Gowns’ alopes, and Bata. It is bounded on the south by ty 
contivuntign of te Nez ish munge, which separates it- from 
the Taghdangbish Pamir. 'The mange here appears to sik 
considerably eight. A boa of routed hls es 
fotwoen it and the Great Pamir, ‘Theao hills aro low towards 
the Altish Valley, and rise gradually towards the Lake, 
ie Tako a aboce 8 miles lots, andih Ide under line 
broad. We fount it, and the stream. flowing from it outed 
frozen. The hoight js 13,100 fect. ‘The hills on both sides 
iso some 2000 feet higher, those to the south being completely 
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covered with deep snow. Extensive glaciers and snow beds lie 
near the western end of the lake, where the opposite 

close in considerably. ‘The name Birktit-Yurst Gorrptst or 
distorted into Barkat-Yisui), applied to the Take by some 
native travellers, is properly that of the rocky ravine at its 
head, and means the “eagle's place” or “nest.” The “r” is 
ropped in the pronunciation, as is common in many “Turki” 
words, and thus the mistake may have been made. 

At less than half'a mile west of the lake a watercourse, filled 
with ice, appeared, leading west down the valley. This is the 
beginning of the Sarhadd Stream, which unites with that from 
‘Wood's lake to form the Panja, Six miles lower down a stream 
from the eastern Tighdingbish Pamir joins, ‘The valley closes 
in at a distance of 10 miles below the luke, and the Little 
Pamir may be said to terminate there. This gives that Pamir 
a of 58 miles, calculated to the southern end of tho 

wish Valley. ‘The Sarhadd Stream from this point runs in a 
deep set coarse between steop banks which rio upto the long 
mountain slopes, along which, by the right bank, the road leads 
to Langar, 25 miles below the Lake, A stream of considerable 
size joins there from the south-east. 

From Langar the road continues in a general westerly direc- 
tion along the stream to Sarhadd, 30 miles. In the depth of 
winter the frozen surface of the river makes passage by this 
onto eney, We found the fe, however, binning to break up 
here and there, and our path had to be sought across and buck, 
over the rocky bed, and up and down the steep high banks, 

ing the journey tedious and severe to a degree. In 
summer tho swelling of the streams makes this road extremely 
Gifficalt, and it is then that the Great Pamir route is followe 
in preference. 

fe left the last firewood at the mouth of the ravine leading 
from the Nem Tish Puss to the Aktish Valley. Up to that, 
willow and myricaria are found. No wood of any kind grows on 
the Pamirs but the wild lavender-plant, which with its woody 
roots form a good substitute for fuel, is abundant all over them. 
Mwenty-five miles below the Little Pamir Lake, birch, willow, 
and gigantic juniper appear in thick clumps, and firewood is 
Plentifal from Mat to Wakhdn and Badakcshan. 

‘Tho valley opens out about a mile above Sarhadd, and 
remains more or less wide to Kila Panja, and beyond. Habita- 
tion and cultivation commences at Sarhadd, and continue 
down the valley, with large tracts of dense, low thorn and 
willow jungle and pusture flats intervening between tho 


jidar Muhammad Afzal Khan of the 11th ene are 
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attached to the Mission, had been sent on with a letter to Mir 
‘Fatteh Ali Shab, the Chief of Wakbin, announcing our 
ap] th; and a letter of welcome from the Mir reached me 
at , While the Chief’s ‘eldest son, Ali Murdin Shah, met 
‘us at Sarhadd, and accompanied us to his father's fort residence 
at Kila Panja, 

‘We reached Sarhadd on the seventh day from Sirikol (Tash- 
‘Kavyis), and Kila Panja on the twelfth, We were compelled 
by the ‘extreme severity of the weather to make short marches 
the first three days from Sarhadd. A violent and blinding 
toe itorm met ti each day while travelling, accompanied by 
‘a wind so intense in its col ‘ns to freeze the driven snow- 
flakes on our faces. On the fourth day we encamped at Zong, 
fargo village on the sight bank of she Osu Ymmediately 
‘below the junction of the Great and Little Pamir afluents. 

We reached Kila Panja on the 13th of April. Mir Futteh 
‘Ali Shah rode out to meet us, and conducted us to our camp, 
a vich ‘was pitched on an open plain in the close vicinity. of 
his fort. He was an old man, of tall form and good face, but 
featie from age and infirmity. Ho welcomed us to Wahi, 
and expressed himself in the usual Oriental complimentary 
tenns, a3 happy to sce us at Kila Panja, e 

‘We remained thirteen days at Kila Panja as the guests of the: 
‘Mir, The weather was yery severe most of that time. Snow 
fallon six days, and an intensely cold wind blow regularly till 
Srithin three days of our departure. 

‘We were told that the Great Pamir, on account of snow, is 
rarely pasate A he end of Juno, and were assured. that a 
arty like ours could not possibly succeed! in an attempt 
‘cross it earlier than the 15th April. I despatched one Er 
Cros men with two of the Mir's to report on the depth of snow, 
find they bronght back such an account as induced us to deter~ 
sine on trying the road. ‘The Mir assisted us by every means 
in his power, and rendered us most valuable service. He 

‘a desire to seo a direct trade route to India opened 
yw mal rangement fo «st by nome of prt t 

Ms Taroghil Pass, Bvery incident of oar treatment in Wrakhae 
proved the English Government to be honoured and respected, 
Ind its prestige to be recognised in a highly satisfactory manner 
Hegond ine Tian nt in tht dreton, 

ood las given such a very excellent and accurate account 
of Wallin sud is peops tht 1 shall not there record oat 
experiences. On the wil we paid a farewell visit 
Mie (who, notwithstanding i fecble tate, ated to ride ee 
ofthe Satay jury With), ad lft Kila Panja—Capain 
Mrottity Dy. Stolieka, and mnysell—for the Great Pamir? and 
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Captain Biddulph, accompanied by Resaidar Muhammad Afsal 
‘Khan, for the oe cae the Seroghill Et on the 
‘way, a spot in. the Aktash ing appointed as our ren 
dezvous on 4th ay id 

We (the Great Pamir party) halted the first day at Langar- 
Kisht, 6 miles from Kila Panja, a considerable vil on the 
right bank of the Great Pamir Stream, and the last in the 
valley leading to the lake. Near itis the Hissir Fort, built on a 
solitary rock, standing out high on the plain, and said to be of 
very ancient date. We examined the ruins, and found them to 
thow no signs of greater antiquity than those of Tish-Krgin, 
Sirikol. The mud used as cement in the walls indicated no 

reat age. No hewn stones were seen in the whole place. The 

s eldest son, Ali Murdin Shab, visited us in the evening, at 
Langar-Kisht, to say good-bye. 

‘From Langar-Kisht our road lay in a general north-easterly 
direction at some height along the slopes of the mountains on 
the right bank of the stream. The mountains on each side rise 
ina very gradual incline from the deep, rocky gorge in which 
the stream flows, ‘The Zerzamin and Matz streams join from 
the north at 8 and 19 miles from Langar-Kisht. ‘The upper 
road to Shighnan lends up the latter. Bir Panja, the capital, 
‘Feil to be reached. in exght days by i, and Shaidh Darrah in 
‘three days. Shikh Darrah was at one time a small ind lent 
Mirship; but is now absorbed in Shighndn, similarly as 
The Kirghiz, who formerly occupied the western end of the 
Great Pamir, are now located in Shakh Darrah, and visit the 
Puen Lae summer. ogi 25 mil a 

1e it Pamir 9] urs to in 2: jiles above r= 
Kish, oat 30 from the'lako, Its length from that point to the 
Aktash Valley is 108 miles, with an average breadth of 3 miles. 
‘The valley which, up to tho point indicated, 25 miles beyond 
Kisht, is narrow, the base of the mountains approaching: 
the ‘of the stream opens out there, and the is on either 
side show low and rounded. Thence the road lay in the same 
‘general direction over flats and long ensy slopes the, whole way. 
to the lake. Birch and willow are plentiful to within 25 miles of 
ter eso Sse pat ee plik fuiling lavender- 
it affor an wndant suy of fuel for cookir yurposes. 
allent ;, similar to tania the Little piecing shits and 
Sirikol sys, is found throughout. The lake stream, in the 
first 16 miles of its course, flows between high, gravelly banks 
which riso to farextending downs, dying away in the long and 
mountain sloy 
Te reached the Great Pamir, or Wood's, Lake on Ist May. 
‘It was entirely frozen over, and covered with snow. Its water 
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ia perfectly sweet, judging from what we used for two dat 

Sak op, fom the Ares which Hows| oot of it. Tt extends 
nt and’ weet, and in about 10 miles long by 3 broad, Tho 
‘water-marks on the shores, however, indicate a considerable 
enlargement in summer. "Tho southern shore is even; tho 
northern broken and irregular. ‘The shores have all the appear= 
ance of a sea-beach from their sand and gravel covering, At 
8 miles from the fort (western end) a high promontory runs out 
from the northern shore, and approaches the souihern side 
to within less than a mile, The hills to the south slope very 
eae from the edge of thy lake, and the peaks rise to ® 











Hit of 4000 or 5000 fext aboye it. Broad plains and low 
tnfulations, for about 3 miles, He between the lake and the 
Bills to tho north, which nppear much lower than those to 
the south. 

‘Captain Trotter, to whom T am indebted for all my informa 
tion as to elovation, after most careful observation, tonde tho 
ake to’ be 19,000 fect above. the sca, or 1700 foct less than 
Wood!'s height (18,600). Captain ‘Trotter mado his obsorvas 
tons for mensuroment ut the point of exit of the stream. -T 
would here montion that Captain ‘Trotter made. Kila, Panja 
to bo 9000 feet, against Wood's 10,000 feet, at Hissar, + milos 
higher up, 

alley clotes in ut the head of the lake, and continues 
narrow for about § miles, when it again opens out with n steady 
fall to the east. Captain Trotter, by oxtmination, determined 
the watershed to be, at this point, 14,200 fect, which we now 
ogard as tho culminating point ‘of tho Pamir tracts, ‘Two 
sanall frozen lakes were observed at the head of the great lake, 
tunder the high, snowy mountains. which ‘closo from ‘ho south 
‘Thay presented tho appearance of ioe necumnlations; and pro. 
ably, after furnishing’ feeders to the lake for a short: thee, 
fially disappear in summer, A. valley at tho head of the ins 
Tends to the Wurm Pass, by which the Little Pamir aud Sise 
hdd are reached in one and two days respectively. 

there was a great deal of snow about the Laker and it lay so 
eep on the high ground at its head, and in tho valley: Teale 
ing down east from the watershesl, that the easy, regular rood 
that way could not be followed. ‘We were, thereon force te 
seok path slong the low hile tothe north, and had cone 
Silerable aifielty in forcing ont'may throagh the heary 

‘The snow ceased about 18 miles fro 
stream from the waterdhed is there toined be ai 
*Shash Darrah’ (ix valley 
and Little Pamir. General 














om Tho caste 

ere joined by a large one from 
s), in the range between Great 
paths leat from this point to the 
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Little Pamir and the Aktash Valley. Faiz Buksh, whom I 
pessiog over th Ceahs bate in 127 


with great openings and depressions showing everywhere. 
We mine schopaniod by a Lange party of Warkis, at 

gqides and in charge of the horses carrying our supplies. One 
Of the guides, on being asked if paths lay in the direction of 
Geran ‘pening mil Yea: thre are pth all ovr the 
Pamir thas a thousand roads; with a guide you can goin 


1 directions’ 
‘ho distance from the Great Pamir Watershed to the Aktish 
Valloy is about 52 miles From that point wo travelled 
18 miles, sx. by S, up to tho halting-place, which had been 
Agreed upon with Captain Bikdlph a6 the rendezvous on the 
Ath of May. Both partis reached punctual, we is 
87 miles that day to keep ite 

Gaptain Biddalph succeoded in visiting the Chitral Passes, 
aud made a most, valuable dition to our Pamir explore 
tion. found the approach to the Baroghil  remat 

iano ‘rome Rashad sort, andthe. pass tbe 


i 


the long journey back over the Little Pamir alone; doing all 
in the most complete and successful manner. 

The Alichor Pamir rine east and west, parallel to the Great 
and Little Pamira According to Wakhi accounts it is 
similar in character to them: broad at the eastern and narrow 
at the western end. It is connected with the Great Pamir by 
the “ Dasht-i-Khargoshi” (sometimes erroneously called Pamir 

i), a desert flat, 20 miles long, which extends across 
from about 20 miles west of the Lake. 
it, and branches from the Alichor to Shighnin 


i] 


g 
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in the Alichor, from which another stream iesuos, and falls into 
Marghib, below its junction with the Akst. = 
have already mentioned the Siriz Pamir when speaking of 
‘Aktish Valley.. ‘This Panic appenre to be a continuation 
of that valley, similarly as the Little Pamir is, and as the Tiagh- 
Thre is of the Sirikol Valley. It seems to run from 
‘Akcbalik in the east, to Bittangg in’ the west. Bartang is the 
sinning of the inhabited and cultivated portion of Shighnén 
in that direction. It is described as abounding with fruit- 
bearing trees, and must, therefore, be much lower than Kila 
Panjo, with a very different climate, It is easy to believe this 
when the long course of the Aksi-Miarghab, with a steady fall, 
‘is considered. 

‘The Kirghiz spoke of the Rung Kal, a large lake, about one 
day's, journey from Ak-Balik, and situated in the Siriz Pamir. 
‘This, probabl ly, is the Rung Kal of Pamir Khard mentioned in 
Golouel Yule’s Essay ‘On the Geography of the Oxus,’ the 
Aktich Valley and Sire Pamir being thus regarded ta the 
Little Pamir, of which they are but the continuation, as 1 have 
already explained. By the Kirghiz accounts the Great Kara~ 
Kal is fo ye the Lie ‘Rirakal three, the Rung ical (one); 
and the Yeshil Kal two-and-a-half days’ journey from Ak- 
Balik, I estimate the day's journey in thesd accounts at about 
Tha a eed Une Al lejid made 7 ee from 

‘ishi to the Great Karakiil. Of these ly one was: 
to the Alichor, two down it to Ak-Bilik, and ee eer Mar- 
ghab by the road which is said to traverse its banks. 

‘The animals of the Pamirs are the Ovis Poli, ibex, brown 
bear, leopard, lynx, wolf, fox, marmot, and hare. ’'They remain 
thronghont the year, the bear hybernating fora long: time. in 

iter. The wild is not known on or near the Pamirs. 
‘Wild-fowl swarms ‘on the lakes in summer. We saw wild 
ducks and geese at the head of the Great Pamir lake-stream. 

We were not fortunate in pursuit of game.” On the way over 
‘to Wakhan the snow Jay too es to permit of sport, and on the: 
‘way back our very limited supplies would. not admit of « helt 
for the patos ‘The only Ovis Poli obtained was one shot by 
Copiain Trotter, on a long march of 37 miles. We saw very 
large flocks of ‘this gigantic sheep on the Great Pamir ice 
horns of Ovis Poli and the ibex lie in great numbers on the 
Pamir. ‘Theso animals suffer heavily ffom the leopards seal 
wolves, which prey entirely on them. A murrain i aloe capt 
fo havo made gréat hayoc among both some years ago The 
hex aro similar to the Himalayan species, tnd accordingly 
differ from those we saw in the Thian Shan Range, which wee 
of tho black species, also found in the Kaen Lua, "I broughe 


as 
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from the Great Pamir a pair of Ovis Poli, measuring 653 inches 
round the curve, 53 inches in a straight line from tip to tip, 
fand 16 inches round the base. I presented this splendid head 
to the British Museum, where it is now to be seen. 

We experienced nono of the symptoms of great height, bead- 
ache, and difficulty of respiration, on the Pairs in the degree 
that native travellers have described. None of our people 
suffered in any way beyond breathlessness when exertion was 

‘Where was perfect health among our throughout the 
Heese One ots tha Wakiseeriet wea paited writer 
plies over the Great Pamir died suddenly on the last march to 
Aktish from heart disease, and this was the only casualty or 
sickness even among the numbers of men who were attached to 
our camp when crossing and recrossing the Pamirs. All the 
natives of India with us bore the severe cold and hard work 
with remarkable endurance and courage. 

The Pamir Plateau may be described as a great, broad, 
rounded ridge, extending north and south, and crossed by thick 
‘mountain-clains, between which lie elevated valleys, open, and 
gently sloping towards the east, but narrow and confined, with 
rapid fall towards the west. The waters which run in-all, with 
the exception of the easter ‘low érom the Tighdangbish, 
collect in the Oxus; the Aksi from the Little Pamir Lake 
receiving the eastern drainage, which finds an outlet in the 
‘Aitish Valley, and joining the Mnirghab, which obtains’ that 
from the Alichor and Siriz Pamins. 

‘Our observations and inquiries show the true ast and West 
Watershed of Central Asia in that quarter to extend from the 
head of the Taghdingbish, along the Nem Tash Range, to the 
Kizil Art Plain, 

It is remarkablo that, while we found the Little Pamir Lake 
not to be the source of the Sarhadd branch of the Oxus, we 
discovered it to be the source of a much larger branch of that 
river if taken in connection with the Marghib. ‘The messenger 
whom I sent from Wakhin with a complimentary letter to 
present to Eusuf Ali Shab, the Chief of Shighnin, at his 
capital, Bir Panja, on the left bank of the Oxus, found, on 
arival there, that the Chief was at Wamar, in Roshan, further 
down on the right bank: of the river, He proceeded ther, and 
‘on his way crossed at Wamar the Manghabi or Bartang River, 
near its junction with the Panja, as the Wakhin Stream con- 
tinnes to be called there. ‘This name Panja the united streams 
carry to Kalaby after which the river + known as the Ama 
or ‘The Marghabi at its junction was observed to be 
larger in volume and more rapid’ in current than the Panja. 
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Whe former was then (11th May) “thick, red, and muddy,” 
while the Panja was “very clear” Captain ‘Trotter has eor- 
Toborative information regarding the greater size of the Mar- 
‘ghabi over the Panja. ‘ : 
‘We saw hot at Patur, 35 miles below Sarhadd (tem- 
180°), at , near Kila Panja, and at Isligh, be- 
tween the Great Pamir Lake and the Aktash Valley. We made 
repeated inquiries from Kirghiz, Wakhis, and ‘Sirikolis, re~ 
gen ¢“Bolor” as a name for any mountain, country, or place, 
it no one could give us any information of it, and the name is 
evidently quite unknown among them. 
I haye already explained how the name of a place has 
been mistaken for that of the Little Pamir Lake. A similar 
mistake aj to have been made in the name “Sirikol” 
ven to the Lake of Great Pamir, When speaking of our 
joumey up to the Lake, and inquiring about stages and dis- 
‘tances, we were told of halting being posible at “Bun-Bekh 
and Payén-i-Kal” (base, root or foot of Jake), Mirjén, and Bard 
‘bari-Kal (middle and halfway up the lake), and Bila and 
Sir-i-Kul (a base-head of the lake). Sirikil was most frequently 
mentioned, being the usual caravan stage, and it was said in 
such a way as to lead easily to the idea of its being the name 
of the lake. When the guides were asked pointedly the real 
name of the lake, they answered ulin “(the great 
Take), because there is no other lake in the country equal to it 
in sve.” Therefore the name Victoria given by Wood dis- 
places no distinctive local one, and may well continue to be 
toed os fese of coats snkinie. 
ing the name “ Pamir,” the meaning is wilderness—a 
as depopulated, abandoned, waste, yet capable of habitation, 
was told this on the Great Pamit by one of our intelligent 
guides who said, in explanation: ‘In former days when this 
Part was inhabited by Kinghiz, as is shown by the rains of their 
i the valley was not all called Pamir as it is now. It 
‘was then known by its village names, as in the country beyond 
Sirikol, which being now occupied by Kirghiz is not known by 
‘one naine, but partly as Chirling, Bas Robat, &e. Tf deserted 
it would be Pamir.” ‘The Shewa Plain, a summer pasture resort 
to the north-west of Faizabid, Badakhshan, is also called Pamir 
by the people there. "It is probable that in Marco Polo's time, 
and even in Abd M ds, the Kizil Art Plain was known as 
“Pamir,” according to meaning of the w explain 
‘The Kixil land was merely a aie foc au 











Yeats ago. ‘The differenco of clevation between it 
‘Aktish Valley and the Alichor, Great and Little Pani 
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lying in the routes travelled, is comparatively small, and the 
absence of detail as to the flow of rivers, &e.,led to belief in 
the existence of one far-extending “steppe” from Victoria 
Lake to the Alni range. 

‘The meaning of Sirikol is generally believed to be “ the yel- 
low valley,” but Hassan Shab, the governor, gave me his 
opinion that itis a corruption of “Sir-i-kob,”as the valleyrans 
Up to a considerable elevation. On finding the valley to bo 
‘a continuation of the Téghdtngbash, I looked upon’ Hassan 
Shah's explanation as probably correct, from the fact of its 
being a literal translation of Tighdanglash, both meaning “head. 
of the mountain.” Nothing seems more likely than that the 
Persian-spealsing Sirikolis should, on settling in the valley, give 
it u Persian name, literally interpreting its ‘Turki one. 

Wakhin on the Pamir owns the western Taghdingbésh from 
the watershed, the Little and Great Pamirs, and the left bank 
of the Aksa from the head of the Aktish Valley in the south, 
to Ak-Balik in the north. ‘The eastern boundary of Wakbin 
conterminous with the western one of Kashghar from the Tj 
Agngbish to Ak-Balik, and Kashghar also owns the Kizil 
Plain, meeting the Khokand frontier at the Kizil Art Pass 
which leads to the Alai Plateau, Shignin owns the Alichor 
and Siriz Pamir. There is no intermediate tract of country 
held by independent Kirghiz or other people; the whole of 
the extent from Herat on the west to Turfin’on the east is 
hiold by Kabul and Kashghar. 

We were very reluctant to leave the Kizil Art unexplored, bat 
circumstances beyond our control compelled us to pass on. | We 
retracod our steps to ‘Tishkingin, and after three days’ halt 
there continued our journey towards Yarkand. We went by the 
‘Tagharma Plain, and the Kok Moinok Pass. We had a fall of 
snow at Chihil Gambaz on the night of the 14th of May, and 
cold weather till the 18th, when we were at once plunged into 
extreme heat at Egiz Yar in the plains. We arrived at 
Yarkand on 21st May, left on the 28th, and reached Leh on 
20th June, 

Threo days after, crossing’ the Karakorum we suffered tho 

aflliction of losing by death one of our party, Dr. Stoliczka, 
highly valued friend and talented companion, His death is 
i leas to the scientific world, foris is not to be expected that 
notes on geology, natural history, and other scientific sub- 
jects, can be presented to it in as perfect form as the author 
‘would have produced. 

‘On our return to India, the Viceroy caused a letter, accom 

pati ith ralzable pron be sont to the Chief of Wak- 























“fn ucknowledgment of his hospitality, aid, and protection 
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to us, It was mainly owing to this Chief's friendly assistance 
that we succeeded in our exploration, He was a very old man, 
and wo found him, as I have mentioned, inn feoblo stato of 
health. It was a matter of great: satisfuction to us that tho 
letter and presonts reached him before his death, which took 
Place arly this year, Tho letter and presents were tafely 
ivered by a trastworthy native officer, who proceeded. wit 
thom from Peshawar, and replies were received! from, tho ald 
Chief and his son, Ali Murdin Shah, ogpresing mul happi- 
ness at being remembered by their English friends, AIL 
Mardin Shah is now ruler of Wakhin, 
* What have now said gives merely the observations of an 
ordinary traveller, as to what was scen and the information 
thered by earefal inquiry from many individuals of the dif. 
Foroat\ races and class’ ng weet nd Journey regarding tho 
countries in tho immediate vicinity of our routes. The goo. 
graphy of the scove of our travels has beon ably and. scientific 
aly dealt with by Captain ‘Trotter, of the Rayal Engineers, 
fand tho result of' tho lamented Dr, Stoliczka's -yalugble net 

searches in geology, botany, and natural history in tow. beh 
for publication under the orders of the Government of 

Toda. 








XV-—Journey to Lake Chail and Neighbouring Regions, 
By Da. Nacuiaat 


Tr T hud not taken advantage of the opportunity afford 

mission from the Kin, ce ite sending of oe 
to the Sheik Omar, Sultan of Bornu, seienog would not have 
Teeeived any benefit from this Expedition, since, if I had 
Hot decided to go, the Government mould hare sat ash 
native with the conveyance of the presents, I held it to be 
my duty therefore, as far as my fesblo powers would alleg, a 
Give the interests Of goography and of Knowlodge. “Oeeie® 
Goverument, a that time, hd no intention of ang ‘any work 
of exploration to my mission; and as T vas myself residing then 
fa Alsca, and hud resolved on. the joumey only fom erty 
before starting, I travelled with the most medcet resources, 
with the most, ‘incomplete outfit, and quite alone, Although T 
do not consider that this light equipment ‘would tee ‘dig. 
vantage in journeys of discovery, Properly so called —that is 
Jn travelling through or opening up perleetly taanee Jee 


* Read before tho Geographieal Seetlon ofthe Bitish Asaveation, at Brisol, 
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yet in this way the scientific results are limited to a com 


ndingly moderato sale. 

T ‘thus make no astronomical observations; but I 
travelled with compass in one hand, and watch in the other, 
measured and counted paces, and thus reckoned the distances 
traversed, like my successful countrymen, Barth, Roblfs, and 
Schweinfurth. 

1 could not make, zoological, botanical, or mineralogical col- 
lections; and even when I was in a position to gather together 
some objects of interest, I was. as frequently obliged, for the 
‘Want of means of transport, to leave theso behind me. Twas, 
however, provided with thermometer, aneroid barometer, and 
hypsometer, to determine approximately the meteorological 
‘conditions and relative clevations of the countries passed 
through. ‘The data obtained from these instruments are, for 
the most part, still in Africa, and have not yet been finally 
calculated” If, then, in spite of the preliminary character and 
{ncompletensss of my results, T venture to place some of ‘these 
before you, I do so only to fulfil my duty in communicating as 
soon a3 posible something of what I saw and experienced to 
English geographers, who, from time immemorial, have Ten 
dered such great services fo African geography. ‘The qual 
tations which tended to lighten my undertaking wero my 
Knowledge of colloquial Arabic, and of Mohammedan customs— 
the indispensable requirements for communicating easily with 
men of such different modes of thought and feeling from ours; 
iny knowledge of medicine, and, besides, a tough physical en. 










durance, and a fair share of patience. It is m thing to 
endure five years of life in the midst of a world of strange 
enstoms, “nd often without resources; to suffer a complete 


fsolation; not infrequently under the’ nnmerons crosses. and 
Tindrances, and the yearly and unavoidable illnesses. Not only 
every spark of enthusiasm is extinguished, but all cournge, 
hope, and encrgy, break down, apparently never to recover, It 
is not my intention here to give you any detailed account of may 
five years of travel ; but I will confine myself to a comp! 
sketah of its chief features, and I will only examine more 
minutely some special districts ond phenomena which may 
prove of greater interest. ‘Tho incomplete results of my jour 
heys, which comprise many separate expeditions, consist— 

Txt. In an opening up of the eastern half of the great desert 
which embraces the Tibbu countries. 

2nd. In contributions towards the more perfect knowledge of 
Lake Chad and its tributary rivers; and of tho Babr el Ghazal, 
and the districts which surround it in the north-east from 
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Srd. Tn the reported character of the heathen country south 
of Baghirmi, 

4th. In the preliminary exploration of Wedai, and in in- 
formation about the savage countries which ardor ie on tie 
south. 

4th. Tn the similar exploration of Dar Fur. 

In the spring of 1869, when, on my way from ‘Tripoli to 
Boru, I had reached the farthest Turkish province, the Fessan, 
I learned that there was no caravan about to proved to Tro” 
Pical Africa, since the direct trade between Bornn and the coast 
of the Mediterranean had for any years been grently reduced. 
Iwas therefore compelled to make a dangerous and diffleult 
j to Tibesti, in the south-east of Fescan, where, how- 
forte gained» closer knowledge of the ‘Tibbu tace and their 
country, Many of tho geographers present may remember the 
accounts published by mo at that time of Tides, the nuked 
ook-land of “yas it is eallod in the native language, Its 
hiet chaructoristic is tho summit of its knot of mountains, the 
broad-backed Tarso, which, according to an approximate deter. 
mination, is 8000 to 9000 fect abave tho setleyel, Tt has on 
its summit a wide crater; its sloping sides are broken through 
by many granite-ranges and penks, and on ite eastern decliyey 

ere is a hot spring of high temperature. From it thers 
radiates to north-west and south-east many irregular rocky 
chains and bill-groups of granite and sandstone, giving its coe, 
figuration and direction to the whole country.’ On the socthy 
West and north-east sides the river-valleys descond, and there 
deeply and sharply-eut. channels testify to the violence of the 
rare showers of rain. ‘These are the lines of. ‘Yegetation and the 
centres of population, both of which, owing to, the waste eiee 
acter of the country, are very scanty. Tho inhabitants, she 
hardly reach 10,000°in umber, belong to the Tbe ful 
tail call themselves Toda. ‘They occupy a transition ‘stags 
Between the Berber and the Negro, and are of one reco site 
fhe Southern Tibbu, the people of Borku, of Bahr ef Ghacck 
and partly of Kanom, ‘They are distinguished from thi 
Ramed by u difference of dialect, since they speak the « Man 
eda” of the Tibbu language, while the other uso the «ot 
Disa." ‘The Southern Tibbu ay therefore be grouped under 
the pame of “Diza,” although they are called © Gegian™ bp 
the Arabs, Barth believed, from the reports given to hie, Ue 
the Hanya, who livo on the caravan-route betucen Hae; and 
Waiai, belonged to the Tibba race, as well es the ideyat,” 
in the north-<ist of Wada, and the “Zoghava,” who ane aed 
fettled north of Dar Far; but he was inerror’ Eves tens 
avo not been able to reac the seat ofthis mice, yet neers 
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of the family came so frequently nnder my notice, as to con- 
Vinge mo that they form a moo by themselves, « diferent 
‘one from that.of the Tibbu. They’are united by a common 
and stand rather more closely in alliance with the 
les of Tropical Africa than the Tibbu, It was only in. the 
‘spring of 1870, after I had succceded in escaping by night 
from the inhospitable land of Tibesti, where I had almost met 
amy death, and after an inconeeivably’ painful journey through 
the desert without a guide, almost without’ provisions, and 
with only o small epply of water carried on the shoulder, and 
after having reached Fessan halédead, that I was able to 
continue my journey thenes towards Boru, 

Arriving’ there at last, I discharged my mission, studied the 
country and people, learned the Bornu language, and was pre- 
paring for a joumey to the Chad Lalce when a war between the 

ing of Wadai and the -ruler of Bagirmi overturned this 
project and for the time closed to me the route to the east 
‘and south-east. I therefore took advantage of the opportunity 
which offered to accompany an Arab horde belonging to the 
tribe of Aulad Soliman (which at this time were on a trade- 
visit to the market of Kuka, the capital of Bornu). ‘These 
Arabs had settled in Kanem thirty-five years before, and were 
now on their journey back to their adopted country, the 
Slopes of Byai and Bodelo Tying northeast of that, sad to 
‘Borku, another chief district of the Tibba region, 

For nine months I travelled with these bandits—the fear of 
whom spreads far and wide—leading a monotonous and horrible 
nomad and robber-life, but one whieh afforded me opportunities 

loring the topography of these districts, and of extending 
our knowledge of the ‘Tibbu family and its home; and espo- 
cially enabling me to determine the character of the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and of the depressed plain of Bodele, to which last I 
will afterwards call your closer attention. I could not, indeed, 
teach the terminal point of my ‘Tibesti journey ; but from the 
northernmost: hills of Borkn I saw the mountain-chain which I 
had traversed in Tibesti, extending south-east as far as the 
country of the Wanya. 

Having returned to Bornn in January 1872, I found that the 
war between Wadai and Bagirmi had come to an end; the kit 
of the latter comntry, Mohammedu, had been vanquished, and 
‘was taking refuge in the savage lands of the south. King Ali 
of Wadai had returned to his country. I was now, therefore, 
in a position to ‘out my original intention of exploring 
Wadai, the grave of Dr. Vogel. Yet it seemed to me to be 
more desirable, first, to trace upwards the course of the Shari 
River, and to study the chief tributaries of the Chad, for which 
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purpose the presence of the retreating King of Bagirmi seemed 
to uford 1 favourable opportunity. 

Tsot out, therefore, at the end of the next month, February 
1872, on ‘this dangerous excursion through the war-torn 
country of Bagirms, im whieh, tho King of Wada having 

‘anew sovereign while the country generally remai 
‘true in its allegiance to the original king, a new civil war was 
being waged, I crossed the River Logon close to the capital of 
the district, reached the Shari near Bugoman, followed its 
course upwards for about 100 miles to Mafulin, turned then due 
south, and found the retreating king southward of the territory 
of Somrai, in the district of the Gaberi, I expected to find the 
ex-king in friendly relations with his former tributary subjects, 
but I wos again, contrary to my will, compelled to make 
experiences of the slaye-hunting which’ the king was proso= 
enting with the remnant of his former army, and in which I was 
d for four months, Here I’ beeame acquainted 
With all the horrors of this scourge let loose over Aries, which 
Thus raised up those barriers to commerce nnd. exploration 
which are s0 difficult to overcome in the unknown ‘interior; 

and which in this easo also provented me from penetrat 

further on my way. Along with theso sad exporionces 
Tearned much of the Shari and its tributaries from the east, and 
about the union of its eastern brauch—the so-called Ba Busso 
—with tho western rivor of Logon; and here I arrive at the 
point which I wish to make tho chief subject of my communica, 
fou today: namely, tho remarkablo watersyster ofthe Chad 




















great central African depression. is well worthy of our 
particular attontion, since it has again and again “been a 
contro of interest to geographers, 

Denham, in his time, iuado it the object of his travels to 
explore its tributaries and outlets; it was also the goal of the 
English expedition of Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, "Don. 
ham reached it from Kuka, and, travelling south and cant, 

neal the very region in which’ tho Bahr el. Ghaeal mnie, 
with the Chad, “Barth and Overweg went round the novthnge 
apex of the lake, aud Overwog navigated ite interior watery 
and discovered its numerous islands. 1, lastly, goite tn 
northerly cirele as fur as the south-west of ‘Mondo, and tien in 
‘almost the saime direction as Denham to south and east, cane 
upon the Bahr el Ghazal at about two days’ march ftom he 
Gonnecting point with the Chad, and the sume distance Sent 
Mondo, yet, under the circumstances in which I was placed cor 
this journey; there could be no attempt ut a regular surrey or 
its shores. “Lake Chad covers an area of about 500 German geo- 
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graphical square miles (10500 English equare miles) ond is 
mus of about the same extent as the island of Sicily. Its form 
is that of an irregular triangle, the baso of which extends from 
Wa. to EX, but not in a straight line, since the delta- 
land of the Shari River invades the triangle at this point; 
another side lies more or less from it to south, forming the 
western shore of the lake; while the third, which rans not 
quite direetly from north to south-east, forms’ the north-eastern 
bank, ‘The interior does not consist of open water, 
relatively small proportion, two-thirds at least bei 
by land, which, from the netliko distibation of the waters of 
Shuti, falls into innumerable islands, which for the most 
part are inhabited. The open water strotches from the mouth 
of the rivor to west and north-west. It is much to be regretted 
that the lamented Overweg, the only one who has traversed 
the interior of the Chad, should havo loft such scanty informa 
tiou, that it is impossible from his report to estimate the true 
relation of Jand and water within it, Still it is « fact, that 
travellers going to Kanem in favourable seasons of the year, 
that is, in spring and summer, coasted the south-western conrse 
of tho ‘Chad, fearing the insecure state of the northern route, 
and as soon a’ they had the Shari, turned to the north, and 
reached Mondo through the territory of the Kanuri, without 
being aware that they had passed through a lake, beeauso the 
branches which separate the islands are then at lowest water, 
‘and are quite passable for beasts of burden, On the central 
islands of the lake live the Budduma, who call themsolves 
“Yedina” ; on the eastern, live the Kansri; and from the north- 
cast shore soveral Kanemba families have migrated into the 
interior, since the occupation and ravages of the mainland of 
Kanem by Aulad Soliman have made it uninhabitable,  Be- 
tween the islands and in the open water the Budduma navigate 
sbout in their light boat, proving very dangerous to the shore 
peoples, on account of thetr rapid movements and robbing pro- 
pensities; but, nevertheless, they carry on somo trade with 
these people, especially with those of the Kanembu tribes, in 
ivory and natron. ‘This latter substance, although the waters 
tf the lake are trsh throughout, a obtsined iur many places 
on the banks and islands and is ‘carried by the Bora people 
‘oross their country and the Hausm States as far as the Niger, 
‘and thence onwards to Tllori, at 
‘Whe true banks of the Shari consist of sand-soil, and this is 
‘ot uncommon in the lake-islands and on its shores. A deep 
Diack mnd-soil, which is very difficult to pass in some seasons, 1s 
‘only met with on the low grounds close to the lake, which are 
flooded every year. From the shores of the Chad a view over 
‘You. XLVI. 5 2D 
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‘open water is rarely obtained ; either the prospect is over a vast 
‘expanse of marshland, or the water is covered with a network of 
reeds and papyrus, and bounded on tho horizon by a line of 
green islands. In the eastern portion ono aces only land, with 
hetwork of waters when any higher ground affords a. view. 
On the north-east shore, in obtaining reports of villages in the 
interior, the distance is given, with the additional information 
of the number of water-channels to be crossed. 
~ ‘The Chad is thus a vast lagoon, which has the most of its 
water in tho western portion of it, ‘There it is also rich in 
fishes and hippopotami;, while, according to Ovorwog, animal 
Tife is searco in the interior, ‘The lagoon is fed from south and 
south-east by the Shari, from the west by the Komadugu 
ashe, and, from tho southnest by the Komadugy bul, 
Here { would note that the words Chad, Shari, Komadugu, and 
Ba, hayo each the meaning of river or collection of water; the 
two former belong to the different dialects of the Mussa family, 
the third is Kanurish (or of Bornu), and the fourth is Bagirmi 
‘The Komadugu Mbulo, which falls into the Chad some da 
journey south of Kula, has for throo-parts of the year only 
yratod pools of water. It may be crossed in dry seasons 
; but towards the end of tho rainy season, and immedi- 
ately afterwards, it requires to be passed by boat.” Barth saw it 
in its upper course, on his journey to Adamawa, and calls it the 
Fivorof lad, which passes closo by Dikoa, and gonorally cone 
tains water, but is only navigable for boats in the rainy season, 
or immediately after it, The Chad Lake changes its outline 
continually ; the lowest stage of its water occurs in the begin 
ing of the rainy season, which in these latitudes ocours towards 
tho end of Juno, it rites gradually daring. the second halt 
of tho rainy season the last rainfall oocurs in the beginning 
of October, and it reaches its highest stage in the ond of 
November, ‘These phenomena naturally follow along the wouth- 
‘Wostern shores of tho lake which are first exposed to the inuns 
dation, and which, in my journey to Bagirmi, I found mors 
difficult to pass in'the beginning of March than on my return 
fin the beginning of September, at the height of the rain 
{ason.. 1 do not spate her, of cones of the waters whi 
* result direetly from the rainfall, and which formed considerable 
hindrances in the way of our journey, but only of th 
which were flooded by the waters of the lake. W! 
of 1872-9, I was travelling from Born to Wadai, the tracks 
along the shore of the Chad were impassable, and they remainal 
fo until Rebruaty we found dificlties enough indeed, even in 
the beginning of March. ‘The first decrease of the waters wie 
announced at Kuka, that winter, on the last days of Decombos 
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Te is therefore a fact that the'rain-water falling directly into 
the lake during July and August, and that brought to it by 
the Komaduga-Yaobe, and the Komadugu-Mbulu, from the 
immediate vicinity, does not suffice to swell the water of the 
lake, but that increase is due to waters which come 
from a greater distance. The Shari is the chief aflluent, and 
consists of a western and an eastern branch, which join at a 
distance of about 50 miles from their mouth in. the lake, Of 
these, the eastern arm—the true Shari—(which is named Ba 
Buss, from the Bagirmi town of Busso on its banks) is the 
more important. Its volume and current are very variable, 
according to the season of the year. Below the confluence of 
its two branches, Denham found the river half-a-mile wide, and 
with a stream of two to three miles an hour, in the month of 
June; above the junction Barth found the trad Shari, in Maxch, 
to be 1800 fect broad, with a current also of two to threo miles 
an hour; and near Bugoman, some distance farther up the 
‘treatm, 1200 to 1500 feot wide. 

From tho last-named town I followed it upwards for about 
80 miles, also in the month of March, and I found its width 
‘arying from 1000 to 1600 foot; halFway across it was fordabe, 
and for a third part beyond, it was from 10 to 15 fect deep, Its 
‘hed is fall of shallows and islands, and the people who had 
boon driven out of the villages during the war, at the time of 
‘my journey in Bagirmi, bad taken up their abode on these. 

we western arm, the so-called river of Logon, is in ordinary 
circumstances a third smaller, with proportionately less eurrent ; 
and in Mareh it could be warled across at the town of Logon, 

Inthe month of August, when I went down the i 
ion of tho. eastern branch, I found it generally mack 
Increased, yet by no means in the same proportion as the 
Western arm, which, when I crossed it, much exceeded the 
eastern in volume as well as in force of current. Barth saw 
both streams again in. the month of August, and was also 
struck with this remarkable disparity in current. Now th 
reports I received from the natives of Bagirmi, as well as from 
the Southern people who live nearest it, and therefore should 
‘now best, go to prove that the eastern and wostern rivers are 
formed only by a separation of the main stream coming from 
the south-cast ; samo way as the smaller arm, called 
Ba-Bachikam, divides from the Ba-Busso above that town, 
and rejoins its originating stream again at Miskin, near 
was not able to reach nearer than within four 
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way, and it thus appears that the wholo of Bagirmi is included 
in the islands formed by the Shari. However, the native 
indications of hydrograpliy, in which they introduce many 
fantastic ideas, must be received with great enution. I doubt 
much the accuracy of these reports, and the phenomena of the 
Gisproportionate rise and fall of ‘the Ba-Busso and the Ba 
Logon eause me to think them somewhat improbable. If both 
s were part of one river, they must swell at the same 
Ties, ox coo the branch which rove in oo much greater pro- 
Portion than the other, must receive tributaries after the bifur- 
ation has taken place, which might cause the greater volume 
‘of water and the stronger current. ‘The districts of the Musgo 
Tying west and south-west of the river of Logon are, however, 
> fiat tat they are covered with swamp in many parts during 
the rainy season, so that at times. a union seems to take place 
between the basins of the River Benue and that of the Shari 
Dy means of the lake or tathor sxamp of Tuburi discovered by 
fogel. ‘Thus it is not probable that, after the reported. sepam- 
tion, any tributary can come to the river of Logon from the 
westward, in such size as to increase in volume and current, 
and the existence of any bifurcation becomes consequently very 
doubtful. ‘The only hypothesis which remains to be assumed is 
that of a separate souree for each of the branches of the Shari 
which join at Kusseri, We come thus to the question of the 
origin of these, Whilst I was travelling from north-west, and 
passing up the Shari, secking to discover its origin, and later, 
also, when I came from Wadai southward again to collect 
reports which mizht elucidate its water-system, tho illustrious 
Dr. Schweinfurth was journeying south-westward from the Nile, 
‘and had reached the river of the Monbuttu, the so-called Uclle, 
Ibecoming at once convinced that in it he had found thew 
course of the Shari. He (Schweinfurth) says, “If the Uelle 
not the Shari, whence can the volume of the lntter river atise 2” 
and to this lie adds, “no noteworthy tributaries can possibly 
rach the Shari from the dry steppe-lands of Wadai sad Day 
Fur. While Twas seeking information about the eastern tri- 
Dutaties of the Shari, in the south of Bagirmi, 1 obtained 
reports of four tributaries, of which the two more northerly flow 
in the territory of the Buarto the Ba Busso, or to its branch 
the Ba-Bachikam ; the third was said to unite with the Bas 
Busso, at a little south of the 9th degree of latitude; and the 
fourth was reported to enter about the 8th parallel into known 
country. ‘The three former were said to be unimportant ; but, 
as fem f coal learn, the fourth, which is everywhere known. 
as el Ardhe, is a much more considerable ri is 
‘always identified with the Shari, ble iver aikli 
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Later, when in Wadai, I sought information about the hydro- 
shy of the country in the south, and I found the existence of 
these four tributaries of the Shari-system fully confirmed, both 
4y the native merchants who exrryon a Lt trae from Dar 
‘nti, in the south of the kingdom, with the Banda tribes, and 
y the officers of the king, who every year make slave-hunting 
raids in the south. The most northerly tributary gathers its 
waters from the slopes of the Marra Mountains in Dar Fur, 
where the numerous water-channels running south-west form 
the river known variously as the Bahr Sala, Om el ‘Timan, 
Bahr el Tine, and Bakr el Salamat, which constitutes the 
southern limit of Wadai rand afterwards loses itself, in 
great part, in the swamp of Iro; only a small portion of its 
waters going beyond this reach the Ba Bachikam, the above- 
noticed branch of the Shari. ‘The second, which is larger in 
volume, is called Ankadebbe, and comes from the spurs of the 
mountainous country in the south-west of Dur Far; it flows in 
‘@ south-west and westerly direction through Dar Runga, in 
which it receives several tributaries from the lands of the Gulla 
and the northern Banda, and reaches the Shari between 9° 30, 
and 10° s, latitude. It is reported to have water in its channel 
dlring the whole year, to be about $0 paoss wide, an at low 
Water to reach to the waist. The third, which is stated to be 
still larger, rises by two head-streams, the Bahr el Abiad and 
the Bahr el Azrek, from the mountainous districts of Dar Banda, 
flows w.s.w., and joins the eastern branch of the Shari in the 
territory of the Sara, not far from Sara Kuma. Both the 
‘Abiad and the Azrek have water always, and, according to 
the report of my servant who had accompanied a slave-hunting 
expedition as far as the Bahr el Ardhe, and who was trust- 
worthy and in t, the passage of the river is generally 
not without difficulty.” The River Azwk, according to this 
man, is 150 paces broad, and could not be forded even in the 
season of low water; and the Abind is from 250 to 300 paces 
wide, with water reaching to the chest. 
"The fourth, which is known as the Bahr el Ardhe, was re- 
fitted by my serran to be more than 300 paces broad, and to 
ive a strong current, which makes it difficult to cross; it is 
studded with islands, ‘and although it was not very deep at 
that season, yet the number of boats used by the inha- 
bitants its umal large size. One of my informants 
an intelligent Born man, who had lived at Kuti for ten 
years, and who had travelled a great deal, had seen, the 
sources of the river at Kaga (mountain) Banga, betwoen 6° and 
7°. lat., and about the 2ist meridian east of Greenwich, and 
was aequainted with its farther course. In volume he com- 
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pared it with the Shari, and was much inclined to identify it 
with that river. s 

North of the River Uclle, seen by Dr. Schweinfurth, there ix 
still a consideruble quantity of water flowing to the west and 
north-west. Does this suffice to form the two branches—the Ba 
Busio and Ba Logon—which, uniting, constitute the Shari? This 
‘appears to me also to be improbable; bo much the more 
have just seen that the latter branch cannot receive any su 
‘tributaries from west or south-wost to explain its periodical in- 
erease of current and yolumo; Lam, therelore, disposed to argue 
for the river of Logon a moro distant source than that af the 
Eastern Shari, which, in my opinion, is to be found in tho Bahr 
el Ardhe. T do not agree with Dr. Schweinfurth in speculating 
on a very distant tributary (from the Southern hemisphere), or 
rather, 1 do not bolieve that such a tributary exists, just as the 
reported rise of the Shari in March scoms to mo to be also 
fan error. 

Tf the reasons above gi 






n make it probable that the river of 
‘has a distinct and independent sourco, this must lie near 
the River Uelle seen by Dr. Schweinfurth, the Kubanda. River 
of Dr, Barth, or the Kuta, of which I obtained information, all 
‘which three appear to me to bo identical. From. information 
givon mo, this river flows to the west’ (near tho 2ist meridian 
east of Groenwich, and betwoon the 6th and Gth parallol) aul 
it has boen described to mo by mon who have seen it as larger 
than the united Sha Inrgor than, 
the Ba Lagon. Still, apparently unaccountable increase and 
diminution of river-beds in Afrien aro not very rare phonomena, 
and I do not think that ¢his disproportion is suflictent to. prez 
lado all possibility of an identification of the two rivers 
Moro interesting, povhaps, than the question of the origin of 
= tho Shari is this: what bocomos finally of the water whieh it 
‘conveys into Lake Chad? Without doubt, the waters of the 
Ghd lose much by evaporation, which is) greatly aided hy 
their shallowness and net-tike distribution; yet it is easy th 
understand why an outlet has been sought for the Chad, ae long 
fs men of science in Europe have interested themselves tn the 
© Take, Such an outlet certainly dove not now exist and we ate 
contin: icory of evaporation, But there 0 
Jao been on at no very ancient date oe 
© From tho south-east corner of the Chad, « broad, 
valley stretches for 30 English miles to cementite 
tamed to the north-east by the gronp of rocks and undulations 
‘which rise between the Chad and Fittri lagoon, and runs theses 
| fatrower and less wooded in the samo direction, almost, fo 
where the sixteenth parallel crosses the nineteenth meridian, 
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east of Greenwich, and there it loses itself in the district which 
slopes down into the fertile and pastoral plain of Bodele. 
Without considering its many bends and frequent tributary 
alleys, has « length of 25) Bogliah miles This valley ot 
river channel, called the Bahr el Ghazal, has long been an 
object of attention to European geographers. Since it stretches 
north-east to the country of the ‘Tibbu, as far as Bork, in 
which rocks are characteristic, ono is at first sight inclined to 
think that the Bubr el Ghazal must slopo from north-east to 
south-west, towards tho Chad. ‘The natives, on. the contrary, 
asintsin that this pusling valley has the oppoito slob that 
formerly it always had water in it; and that the vast depression 
‘of Bodele, which. also was formerly water-coverod, was connected 
by it with the Chad, There are still some persons of the Kuri 
rice living who have heard their grandfathers relate how they 
sailed to north-east with boats, in expeditions of raping or war, 
and the Bahr el Ghazal itself; as well as tho plains of Bodele 
and Egai, aro covered with tho dorsal bones of fish. In my 
journey with the Arabs of Kanem, through Kanem, Bgai, and 
‘Bodo to Bork, Twas able to proto tho trath of some of thee 

‘and the results obtained must bo regarded as tho light 
which counterbalances the shadow side of ten months of nomad 
and fobberlife, Asconding very gradually from tho shores of 
the Chad in Kanom northward, tho last well-station which is 
generally reckoned the limit of Kanem js reached a little south 
Of the sixteenth parallel. ‘Turning thence #, to x.XE. and 
then x, the ancroid ani boiling-point thermometer shows « 
descent undoubteilly to below the level of the Chad. ‘The wide 
tich pastoral plains of Hgai and Bodolo aro then erossed, and 
‘again tho land rises towards Borku in the 2.x. 

i is w long-strotching hollow, full of springs and pasture, 
which: slopes from north-west to south-east, without, however, 
reaching down to the Babr el Ghazal; and Bodele is a system 
of shallow valleys, rich in little water-holos and isolated moving: 
dunes, Bodelo also slopes from north-wost to south-enst, anc 
its deepest district appears to be where the Bahr el Ghazal 
Toses the last trace of te “wady” charactors, From north-oast 
the river valley (called “Eunevi,” «ad! éoxjv, by the natives) 
named Djurab by the Arabs, slopes down into the south of 
Borku, and is also conspicuous in its desert neighbourhood by 
its pastures and wells, ‘Tho whole of the land of this counts 
thus presents a vast plain of basin-like hollows, embracing 
Egai on the south-west, and the southern districts of Borka in 
‘the north-east, and the lowest part of which fall in with the 
termination of the Bahr el Gi about 16° latitude and 19° 
east of Grocawich. ‘This whole basin is scattered with fish- 
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bones, and scems to have been under water in the most recent 
times; then it mnst have been connected with the Chad, and 
q to have been a sort of reservoir for the lake. How 
thls drying up of the country has taken place, and ‘how the 
‘¢omiaunication between Chad and Bodele has been broken, I do 
not venture to decide, Formerly it was sid that sand-hills 
wvented the ‘of the water from the Chad into the Bahr el 
Eiiazol; but this is scarcely porsile,sinco in tho rainy year of 
1870 tho waters of the Chad were driven for a distance of about 
{0 miles into the valley of the Bahr el Ghazal, so that a report. 
‘was spread in the vicinity that it would again’ be covered with 
+ water a8 far as Bodele, Whether the Chad could suffer this 
Joss of its outlet without modification of its form is another not 
ess interesting question, Hero I would remark that the Chad 
not only changes its limits in ench season of the year, but that 
it also soems to have lasting changes of configuration, This is 
ally the caso in the northern corner of the lake which has 
been traversed almost annually for thirty-five years by. the 
Arabs of Kanem, who have found themselves compelled on 
every journey to make a wider circuit round the lake, The 
Inko stretches out in this direction by advancing “ Reduil” 
{orlog) which frm wide bays some of which are of sue recent 
late that. they have not yet received names, On the western 
shore, also, a general advance of the water seems to have taken 
plac, and it appears to be invading. th great layers of line- 
stone in some districts as Barth formerly sup That the 
inhabitants of Kuka are persuaded firmly of the truth of a 
mneral advance of the waters appears most clearly from the 
following facts. During the year 1871-72, at the time of 
highest ‘water of the Chad, the inhabitants of Kuka, and 
‘especially the Court circle, were in great fear lost their capital 
should be covered with the rising flood; and this anxiety had 
8 » that early in 1873 a 
now residence was decided upon by Sheik Omar and his 
courtiers. The boginnings of this now capital progressed 
rapidly; it was baptised “Cherwa,” or the “ blessed” aed. Ties 
abont two hours north of Kuka ona range of sand-bills, A 
similar advance of the water of tho Chad has taken place near 
the town of Ngoru, 
X hasten, 10 w clos, but I beg for 0 fow moments till to 
‘lance at the remaining portions of my journey. In spr 
873, I started, in spite ofall warnings aoa prophecies of me 
fends in Bort, for Wadal, This counry ind boen from the 
beginning the chiet of my travels, an ? 
merchants Ehed heard inuch good of coy clanpucs 


I travelled along the west: aud south-west shores of the Chad 
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to the Shari, which I crossed at Guilfe, passed through the 
districts south of the lake which are only visited by nomads, as 
fur as the rocky heights between the Jake and Fittri, and 
trayorsing the territory of the Fittri once seen by Leo Africanus 
in its powerful state as the Bulala empire, reached Wadai 
Proper, through the countries of the Kuka, tho Zyudi, and the 
Kondongo, and after a month's journey camo as far as Abeshr, 
the capital of the country and tho residence of the king, with 
whom I found every protection and support. King Ali of the 
race of the Abassides, is a young, energetic, and intelli 
man, who during his government since 1858 has won for his 
country a postion unusual power. 

He has brought foreigners into his country, protected and 
encouraged traflic, and has extended his power nd influence fur 

The limits of his kingdom. ‘To the northward he rales 

over Wanyango, a amall part of Borku, and a large aren of the 
Bileyat ; he calls Fittri, Bagirmi, a part of Kanom and of the 
Baby el Ghazal, his property ; and southward he extends his 
sway over Dar Rnnga and Dar Kuti to the south of the Babr 
€1 Salamnat. In natural resources, in richness of land, in cattle, 
in population, and industry, Wadai_is still behind Bornu, yet it 
excels in strong government, traffic with tho Mediterranean 
const, and in the warlike spirit of its inhabitants, ‘The people 
‘of Wadai even surpass the people of Born in their hatred of 
strangers, in their rudeness, hind genoral luck of civilisation, 

The death of King Hassin of Dar Fur closed my route to the 
cast for some time; 80 I turned once again to the south, in order 
to study the details of the hydrographic conditions of the exten 
tive country of Dar Banda, and I returned only when I heard 
that the change of government in Dar Fur liad passed over 
poncoably, leaving the track to the east free. Now only, in 
briler to accomplish my return journey to Enrope, in January, 
1874, Iwas able to leave my royal protector of Wadai, and his 
residence, In four days I passed through the eastern limit of his 
Kingdom, and entered upon the territory of another State, feared 
alike for its fanaticism and its hatred of foreigners, namely, 
Dat Fur, which proviously had only been visited by two Euro: 
Dung the English traveller Browne, in the end of lst century, 
nd the French Dr. Cuny, more than thirty years ago. | Browne, 
who had only seen Kobo ‘and Fusher, the chiet places of tmdo 
fand foreign intercourse, brought, back but scanty information 
with him but Dr. Cuny died of ilness in Fasher, and scarcely 
any of his reports reached Europe. 

ing from the far west, one ascends from the eastern shore 

ofthe Clad to the Marra Monntains, If weassume thatthe Chad 
ies about 800 feet above the sewlovel, the capital of Wadai, 
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Abeshr, may be about'1500 fect in elevation, and calculating 
from that point, one may have attained on the western foot of the 
Djebel Marra the height of 2500 feet. From thence one ascends 
for a good day's march over the northern extremity of the 
mountains of Dar Fur, the pass-heights of which may be esti- 
mated at 3500 feet. On the socond day one descends again to 
the plain ; and the royal residence and capital of the kingdom, 
EI Pasher, on the pool of Tendelty, may bo ell about 2006 
fect above’ the sea-level, ‘The Marra mountain is four days’ 
Journey long, or about a degree of latitude, and two and a halt 
to three days? journey wide. It ives its character to the whole 
country, sending off numerous water-channels to W.s.W. and 
south especially, from which circumstance this part of the 
country 18 richest, most fertile, and most populated. 

‘The river valleys which come from the northern extremity, 
and from the western slope of the mountain, collect the hill. 
waters of the rainy season to the above noted’ Bahr el Salamat, 
‘The rivors collecting the rain-waters of tho eastern slopes, are 
prevented from finding an outlet to the Nile, in consequence of 
the absenco of suficient fall ; Oboidh, tho eapital of Kordofar 
still having an elevation of about 1700 feet, Only the rivers rising 
in the southern extromity of the Diebel Marra seem to each the 
Nile through the Bahar’ d'Arab, the sourve of the River Homt. 
From the southern end of the mountain the watershed of the 
Nile and the Shari rans to ss.w. though the territory of tho 
Gulla and tho Banda, “Dar Fur is about half as largo as Ger 
many, and may haye four millions of inhabitants. ‘The rich 
of tho country consist chiefly in cereals and in cattle; of 
former, the Ducha ria) Durra (sorghum), the mai 
‘and a small quantity of wheat, ground nuts (arachis and youn. 
ein), cotton, indigo, beans, and tobacco, aro cultivated, ‘Tho 
domestic animals are camels, eattle, horses, sheep, and goats, 
With the exception of wheat, Bornut might afford the greatest 
Amount of cereals, and might also havo the greatest number 
of cattle its breed of horses is especially fine. 

«Dar Fur excels in agriculture, in its tiches in whoat in the 

Purutainows districts as well sin ite cultivation of tobacco, 
8 neighbouring countries, besides, i i 

and quantity of its honey, ‘ewido, i tbe quatity 

Dax Fur has since ceased to be an independent States the 
complications of the’ past your wero brought to a, eatactcorhe 
shortly after my departure. ‘The brave King Brabir lost Load 
and life in the battle of Menowatsi; his unelo, the old Prins 
Hasseballa, retreated with the remnant of his Sighting men into 
‘the mountains, but was soon compelled to throw himeclf at the 
feet of the victorious Khedive, ‘Thus Dar Fur, the ovil-reported 


































far interior 
"Tho. country from New Calabar to Brass we found, with rare 
5. alicia amelie ‘with their 





















































seat of fanaticism, ls boon opened up, by incorporation with | 


Eaypl Reeeeiee and to civilisation, ‘The land is fruitful, - 
in the north and east has a healthy climate for foreigners, 
to dat when tho well-enown energy of the Khedive shall have 
prepared the way for commerce, its future has favourable 

ts in counection with Egypt. For us, in Europe, the 
Influence of the Egyptian Government, and through it of Buro- 
peaiileaticn, ‘on the States and condition of the Sudan, is the 
est result of the conquest of Dar Fur.  ‘Thisis indeed the most 
important step that has ever been taken towards the suppres: 
sion of the slayo-trade, because Dar Fur does not, alone come 
into consideration ; its neighbour countries, Wadai and Ba- 
gitmi, are the two chief strongholds for the supply and export 
of slaves, and both are now moro convenient to the direct 
influence of Egypt. Only when real results have boen attained 
in this direction can we hopo to seo a peaceable commerce 
arising with the tribes of tuuknown Aftiea, and only then will 
the barriers fall which shut off the heathen Jands of inner 
‘Arica from thos of surromnding Islam, and then only will 
merchants and explorers and missionaries be in a position to fill 
out the great white patches in the map of Africa. 
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XVI—Notes accompanying a Chart of a Portion of the Niger 
Data, By Ricuaxn Dovstxvay Borer and Roneer 
Kwtaur, 


Avren much experience in surveying the rivers and erecks, as 
shown by accompanying Chart, we aro of opinion that these 
channolvof the Delta of the Nigor will greatly facilitate, at some 
hot distant period, a very much moro extended trade than there 
is at the present time, by giving easy access to steamers of light 
draught to the interior markets. At present business is earried 
on by tribes settling on the shore, who have neither the meuns 
or the inclination to carry out measures to develop the enor 
‘mous trado which the couatry enn supply. These tribes not 
brokers for the produce, and are very jealous of any interference 
with their markets, but, no doubt, before long the whole of the 
rivers, creeks, and lagoons, extending from Benin 

toOpobo, and forming the Delta of the Niger, will be opened 
and navigated by suitable steamers, developing the trade of the 

interior. " 

‘The country from New Calabar to Brass we found, with rare 
exceptions, to consist of the usual mangrove-svamps, with their 
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ull sameness of straggling roots, mud, and dead green masses 

of foliage. The el Ee eaiits only of scattered fishing- 
Villages, with their litte patches of land growing maiz bananas, 
plantains, coco-nuts, and peppers; and we should not estimate 
them at more than 1000 souls in the whole distance of 100 miles. 
‘The channel would be available for any steamers of about 5 feet 
draught of water. i 

From Bonny to New Calabar the channel is constantly 
changing, and the banks abound with quicksands; but for 

is of larger size, and not over 10 fect dranght, there is a 
passage outside Breaker Island, 

‘The River New Calabar, from tho shipping to the oil-markets, 
affords a fine safe channel for vessels of fully 10 feet dranght. 
After passing Ewaifa, which is some 45 to 50 miles from the 
mouth of the river, the country improves very much, the man- 
grove ceases, and moderately high land, well wooded, speaks of 
great capability for any tropic growth. 

At Amaffa, say about 25 miles distant from Ewaffa, we found 
the country very good, and about 15 to 20 feet above high- 
watermark. It is evident, from the profuse growth of every- 
thing, that the soil must be virgin in its richness. The natives 
seem poor and indolent, and are inclined to be troublesome, 
We think the poverty of appearance arises from the incessant 
quarrelling between tribe and tribe, as they are constantly 
plundering and capturing each other, the captives being always 
sold to slavery. In physique we think they are inferior to the 
men at the niouths of the rivers, 

















XVIL—Noles to accompany a Traverse Survey of the White 
Nite, from Khartum to Rigaf. By Lieut, C.M. Warsow, tr, 


‘Tar jonmey from Cairo to Khartum, and up the White Nile 
to Gandokoro, is now so well known and has been so frequently 
and fully described, that it will be sufficient to make ‘a very 
few remarks on the route which was followed on the oocasiey 
that the traverse survey of the river, which accompanies this 
per, was made, 
wving received instructions to join Colonel Gordor 

the Upper Nile, I left Sooz, in company with Lieutegart 


Chippendall, rx, om the Blet’ August, 187 
Suatim on the 6th September, eee 


Leaving Suakim on the 11th of the same month, st 
at Berber upon the Nile on the 24th, Tho route ne follcvcd 
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‘was not that which is usually taken by the merchants’ caravans, 
Ind led over steeper and more rugged mountain-passes. ‘This 
roate has the advantage of being well. supplied with water, 
‘hich is found on each day's march, and is generally of good 
ual, The distanco from ‘Suakim to Berber by this road is 
‘about 270 miles, 

For the greator part of the way, it leads over ranges of hi 
of voleanie origin, and across level tracts which have evidently 
been the craters of Jong-extinct voleanoes. These are of a8 
imegalarly circular form, and some are 12 or 15 miles across, nnd 

with steep, black cliffs, The surface is for the 
tnost part covered with suficient soil to allow of the growth of 
t comideruble amount of vegetation, and water is generally 








found by digging. Every now and then heaps of lava aul 
poole aro powed, and trap dykes stand high above the sur- 
rounding level. 


‘The highest pass which we crossed was rather more than 3000 
feet above the sea. 

Parts of this country are very beautiful, and would appear 
to possess great capabilities of improvement, if arrangemetts 
were made for preserving the water which falls during the 


ih 
fhe Nile es th gh if hills which its bed, 
{hrough a range of hills which contract its bed, 
‘and so increase the aapidity of the corrent. When the Nile 
irlowe it in not possible to pass these rapids except in boats of 
very Hight draught, as there are many dangerous sunken Tooke. 
‘Tho distance from Berber to Khartum oceupé 
‘Unt # ean be done in from three to four without difficulty. 
Thea el a fow days at Khartum, and then proceeded 
earner up the White Nile to, Gondokoro, and reached i 
‘rty-four days. It was on this journey that the accompanying 





eresting to explain the manner in which the 





‘A Linch. prismatic compass was placed in thit part of the 
steamer whore twas found to fe afte by the iron of 
vessel, and nye wos taken at each alteration of the 
tho vessel, and. rendifgastual time on each cours was alo 


As the variation of this f course, differed consider- 
ably se dirvotion. Se abe head of ‘the vessel altered, ob~ 
ably as the dive ad. opportunities offered to ascertain the 
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actnal yarintion corresponding to each course, and a table of 
variations was constructed. sie 

‘he traverse was plotted day by day in a log-book similar in 
form to that proposed by Mr, Galton in his “Art of Travel,’ 
‘and all observations and notes were kept in the same book. 
‘The form is excollent, and most convenient in every way. 

‘As the rate of the steamer was not known at starting, the 
courses were plotted on a time-scale, a quarter of an hour bein, 
represented by the fifth of an inch; and this was adhered to as 
being convenient, even after the rate of the steamer had been 
frequently ascertained. It was afterwards found that the 
seale alopted was nearly equivalent to 5 geographical miles 
to the inch, 

A little difficulty was at first experienced in ascertaining, 
while in motion, the yelocity of the stream, and the rate of 
the steamer. A patent log gave unsatisfactory results, as it 
rogistered tho rate at which the vessel was passing through the 
water, and this was equivalent to the actual rato of 
added to the velocity of the current. It was, besides) $0: fre. 
quently stopped in its revolutions by floating vozotablo mattor 
as to be practically useless, ‘The following method was ther 
fore adopted, and is noticed, as others may find it usoful, 

‘Tho steamer was provided with iron stanchions, let into each 
bulwark, as awning supports, ‘These stanchions were in. pairs, 
‘one of each pair on the port bulwark, and the other om the 
ttarboard, dnd the lino jouing. each to was exactly at right 
angles to the centre line of the vessel. ‘Two pairs of these 
stanchions wore selected, one pair forward and one pair aft, 
and tho distaneo between’ them wecurately measured, 

Assuming that the vessel was moving aliead, and it was do- 
sired to ascertain her rato of speed, a tree or other fixed object 
on the bank of the river was chosen, and the exact time, to a 
second, at which the line joining the two forward stanchions 
passed it was noted, and also the timo at which the ling joining 
the two after stanchions passed the same object. ‘The difference, 
between the times being Imown, and also the distanco between 
the stanchions, i is evident that tho rate of the veal ean bo 
‘ascertained by a simple computation, It is, in fact, a ro 
of tho welknown method by which tho ratoot cate infoand 
(on measured mile, 


‘To save trouble, a table was constructed which gave tho rate 
of tho vessel in knots per hour corresponding to veh tomes 
‘of seconds which elapsed after the forward stanchion-line had 

sed any objet until tho after line hal passe the ume objets 
te evident that the same method was appl 
taining the mite of the eurent, by observing smal Honting 
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objects in the stream; numerous observations of this kind were 
made, and the mean results recorded. 

‘The notes and remarks which are entered in the map, on each 
side of the river, aro taken nearly verbatim from the log- 
book, in which everything of interest was recorded on the spot, 
Astronomical observations were taken at various stations from 
Fashoda to Rigaf, An 8-inch sextant, reading to 10°, was the 
instrament used. _ Whenever it was practicable, stars north and 
south of the zenith for latitude, and stars east and west for 
time, were observed. Six readings, at least, «were generally 
Tali!” Tat obectvations wore iodo at Rigat ant Goade: 
Koro, and the relative longitudes of the other stations were 
taken with a chronometer of which the rate was found to be 
fairly regular. 'Theso observations are all appended to this 
paper, An opportunity also offered for observing the transit, 
‘of Venus on the 9h December, 1874, and the times of contact 
‘of the planet at egress were noted as accurately as the instru 
ments at our disposal would allow. 

Meteorological obscrvations were also taken daily, The ane 
roid barometers used were checked at intervals by comparison 
with Captain George's mercurial barometers. ‘These barometers 
fro filled with great ease, and stand very rough usage without , 
suffering injury. ‘ 

‘he channel by which we passed through the marshedistrict 
of the White Nilo is the one formerly used, sometimes known, 
‘ts the Bahrel-Gcbal, ‘Tho grass-barrier, which made it im- 
passable for so many years, was cut through ay in 1874, and 
The channel js now navigable without the Ipast difficulty, tho 
the width of open wator is very small in somo places, 1 
Babrel“Zeraf, on the contrary, through which Sir Samuel 
Baker passed on his last journey to Gondokoro, is now said 
to be blocked up. It is probable that the directions of 
the channels through this mass of vegetation are constantly 
‘The great marsh may be said to. end at Shambeh, or about 
north bi. 7°. From this point to Gondokoro the banks of the 
fiver aro, for the most part, tolerably firm ground, In some 
Places the river breaks up into a number of diffrent channels, 
Twill be soen on reference to the map. 4 

tone place, btween Bobr and Gondokoro, thero is a lange 
Droniit of the river, nearly as wide as the main branch itself, 
eet dows avay in a direction to the enst of north, - The 
‘Arabs say that it joins tho River Sobat. ‘This is a most into- 
Seating question, cad its hoped that it will be investigated. 

Werstrived at Gondokoro on the 14th November, and went 
on to Rigat on the 20th of the same month. At that time the 
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wind began to blow steadily from the north and north-east. 
Sickness also a to increase at the same time. 

May not this ds to the fart that the wind, jusing over 
the great marshes which lie to the northwani, and which aro 
drying up at this season, becomes charged with malaria, and 
‘carries it to the comparatively healthy country in the vicinity 


There is now no Egyptian Government station at Gondo- 
kor’ Tho h-auartit of the province are at 

By the middle of November the Nile had fallen about 8 fect 

the highest point of that season, and it continued to fll 
steadily until the end of January, 1875, when T lat Rivet at 
return to Cairo. For this reason the navigation was soncwhee 
amore intricate than when we ascendod in November; but thers 
was no real diticulty, and wo reached Khartum in sateen dary 
after leaving Lardo. "In many places the fall of the river hed 
nite changed the character of the country, and districts which 
Hid toon completely dar water were Soe are ena 
with vegetation. 

As tho Nile was so low, that it was not possible for a steamer 
to get or, the an eis! Khartam tee bed 
proceeded camel to ber, it through leroe, tl 
Anciont capital of Ethiopia, and exact Aika eine 
now become an insignificant stream, not more they wale dee 
From Berber wo continuod to follow tho road on the ght hae 
9f the Nilo to Aboo Hated, and thence across the’ Nubiog 
Desert to Korosko on the Lower Nile, 

‘The route from Khartum to Korvsko is an interesting one, 
‘The journey took three weeks, saee tells at Berber and 
Abod Haued. Of this time six and a half days weno spent ty 
emg the grat Nubian desert. 
py tons om Klar to Chi the éne usally filed 
yy the merchants, alt! it occupies more time than that 
Suakim and the Red Sea bs 
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APPENDIX. 

Resulls of the Astronomical Olservations made by Lieutenant 

Warsow, 1.x, at positions on the River Nile during the year 

1874, Caloulated by Wutsamt Buus, v.nas, of the Hayat 
Obsereatory, Greenwich. 
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From the rents contained in the reeling Tabla the follow 


forme pnts TL_—Coxcnwron LATerUDES, 
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‘Taste TT—Cunoxoweraio Dirvenescrs or Loxorrcpr. 
(These results depend on the rate of one chronometer only.) 





ta 8 os ah 
20:3) 050 4 
228 | 0.2942 
501! 027 SL 
1/05 1 
75/0 aan 








‘Pamux IV.—Resvurs or tx Onsenvarioss ron Loxarrcpe sy 
Luxan Dreraxces. 


(Ths tabular distances given ia the | Neutical Almanso* have been corrected for 
tho erres of the of te con and Saturn as determined froma the 
‘Groauwich 5} 








21129 
21190 
218 0 
81 89 309 
| 8159 0 
200 
82145 
8146 29 
ee 


From the results contained in the ‘Table the folowi 
— ‘Preceding Table the following Table was 
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‘Tanue V.—Szranare Daux Resuurs von Loxarrope ynox Luxar 
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Tn the preceding blo there appears one result for Gondokoro and two fr 
Rigne “aku by the. chronometredifeence of longitude between, Gondkoro 
TP Rigat eoueatned tn Table TL, the one renult obtained at Gondokoro may 
tie raigoed to Rent, and. tho Jongitudo of Rigaf, aa fondamental point, thus 
slterinined a’ followa— 
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With the ado tudo of Rigat, 81° BY 24" 
age eee stad ent fa Tas Tl 
lifrences of 1 that Tablo may now bo deduesd; and, adding thereto tho 
Penrresattrotn ‘Table TL, the following resulta are obtained :— 
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‘Tame VIT.—Onexnvarioss of tue Eourss ov tax Praxer Vaxus 
uow tae Sux, 1 tux Tuaxsir oy Vusvs acnoss mux Sc, 
‘Decesmen 8, 1874. 

(Plies of observation, Higa latitude ss. 4°44" 92° longitude x. S1° 80" 24400 


a alrendy determined. See Tate V1.) 
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® Wana good observation. 
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Report om the Calculations of Heights from Obsereations wade by 
‘Lieutenant Warsox, wx. on the White Nile, By Ruuaxp 
Srnacmax, Meteorological Oficer. 
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‘een ealcolated fom observations made with meroural 
Parmeter of Captain George's pattern for travelle, ‘The original obeerva- 
baromceted fo havo been corrected for Instrumental enor, Where 8 
tons af cbeerrations have been made in the same, month, the means of 
aan ot eon used as the data for the Upper station, ‘The barometric 
aan a bare been reduce to teraperature 32°, by the table for gradua- 
aaa ties sales, these aremcters Ying divided onthe tube themselves 


‘These heights bave 
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Considering that the data for the sea-level must be subject to some tt 
certainty, it has not been deemed advisable to apply any correction for the 
inroal range of the barometer. Hypsometrial observations have also been 
rondo with evident care. Tut, as the hypeometer can only be regarded as a 
‘aubetitate for the mercurial Narometer—tho ealeulation of heights froin Sts 
Indications depending upon the barotietrc formul—it should, whon read with 
tho barometer, be considered a check, and preference shotld be given to tho 
Yatometer. Mercurial barometers are not liable to exrors, which ae of mruch 
‘importance in meanuring elevations: on tho contrary, hypsometers ebango 
heir corrections by tho riso of the zero point du to use and age, and « smal 
‘unknown error causes a great difference in the heights, Tt would, therefore, 
‘be of lito uso to calculate those heights from the hypaometer’s readings, 
‘The two series would merely sorvo to show by their dtferences that either tho 
wromaiters oF the hypwometers wore not correct. ‘These differences have beet 
calculated by a shorter process, and itis interesting to notice how consistently: 
they tell the same tale, They are as under 
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Error in bolghta duo to H = °298 % 027 = 120 fect, 
on BS 10% o2 = 10 





‘The coluun Ti tho correction due to the hypsometers on the supposition 
that the barometers were accurate B that do to the barometers taktog, the 
Jhypeometer a correct. ‘The mean correction H shows that the hypacmters 
‘would have given heights on an average 120 feet lower than thote dedvced 
‘the mean of B, that if the barometers are ao incorrect tho height ought to by 
reduced by about 120 fect. However, it ia scarcely paste for the barometers 
tohare bon incorrect toanything ike ths extent, while the erection forthe 
Ibypeometers is not only posible but very protable. Tt woul be intenatin 

to havo tho instruments tested at the Kew Obwervatory, If thie coud Te 
Alone, and the results should happen to apport the infetences here aloe 
‘would aford a valuable confirmation of ue theortial accuracy of the Tables 
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Tounded on the barometrieal formule of Laplace, and the vapour tonsion 
formals of Regnsult. 
‘Te may be noticol that the corrections actually appliod to the readings of 
hypsometers average about + 0°2; and eonsequently the residual cor 





they aro really more accarate than they wero criginally, the plus and minus 
‘corrections being almost nil 

"The comparisons instituted between the barometer and hypscneter obser 
vations afford a convincing yroof of the fidelity with which the observations 
Ihave been made. 
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XVII—Note on Lieut. Graxpy's Map of tis Journey from 
Ambris to San Salvador and the Congo. By W. J. "uaxxn, 
Assistant Map-Curator n.0.8. 

reget that the leader of tho West Coast Livingstone Sewe 

Pip rfoiiean altin tothe Yomocnl Naratve peat ie the Pree 

lings,’ did not furnish any account of the Geographical Results of his 

Journey, nich as might have been Attigly published a8 a paper accom. 

Jauying the Map now given to the Fellows Such a taper was due. to 

the’ fnteret of the subject andthe liberality with which the cost of the 

Expedition was defrayed by Mr. James Young, of Kelly, In delat, the 

following account by: Me. Turvor of tho exrfographieal material extant 

rogarding the interior of tho country traversed by Licut, Grandy, will be 
ford ate) acornpaniment of the Ma.) 

Ox tho return of Lieut. Grandy to England, he read to tho 

Society a enoral narrative of his journey, promising to supple- 

ment it with a more detailed and scientific account. for publica- 

tion in the * Journal,’ in which enso this map would have served 
as an illustration. "Such a paper, however, has not. been 
supplied, but it would be a matter of great’ rogret to Teavo 
unpublished, for want of a doscriptive account, the eartogra 

pphical material he left with the Society, considering that he 50 

‘materially altors the topography of tho country from that which 

is at present accepted, 

The only maps of this region aro Viscount Sa da Bandoira’s 
map of Angols, by Ferd. Costa Loal, 1863; and another by 
Dr: Petermaon, published in tho * Mittheitingen, 1863, and 
again in 1875—tho former of thoso doos not oxtend north-east 
of San Salvador, and appears to have been compiled from the 
itineraries of traders, and is altogethor dovoid of any detailed 
topographical rodering; whist the latter, which has been con- 
structed from the information of Dr. Bastian, in 1857, and that 
of the missionaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth’ centuries, 
is upon a comparatively small scale, and is yory erroneous bots 
8 regards positions and topography. 

‘The map which I now submit has been carefully reduced 
from Lieut. Grondy’s original field-map (still in the Society's 
possession) on 37 sheets, scale 1 inch = 1 mile, eouneted with 
the new Survey of the Congo, and the eoast as laid downon the 
most recent Admiralty charts. 



































XIX.—On the River Quansa, By Cant, ALEXANDERSON, 


Tue River Quan forms tho suth-aser bouncy ofthe 
rortuggnese province of ia. Its sou i 
"From Dono to the bar itis ths ro nme highvuyr of 


r it commercial highway-of 
Angola, but only navigable for small craft, owing to ita peoat me 
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. ALEXANDERSON on the River Quanza. 429, 
Jowness daring part of the year. ‘Trade is very brisk at the dif- 
forent factories on the right bank of the river, the left one being 
still in the hands of the natives, who will allow no Europeans to 
settle there. An exception is the small fortress of Muxima 
held by the Portuguese, but no trade comes to that place. 
Dondo may be called the heart or capital of the interior of the 
Province of Angola. To Dondo the Portuguese traders and 
lantors of Cazengo, Golungo-Alto, Ambact, Pungo-Andongo, 
and Malange send their coifee, wax, rubber, and ivory to 
‘shipped to Loanda. It is to Dondo the natives from the right 
Dank of the Quanza bring their ginguba and those from the 
left bank their palm-oil, to be bartered against. cloth, powder, 
ams, rum, and quincalleries 
‘We have two seasons, a summer and a winter, the latter from 
Sho beginning of June tothe middle of Ontber and the former 
from the middle of October to the beginning of June. In win- 
tet (also called the dry season) we have no rains but heavy dews 
during the night, and with the sun generally obscured by clouds 
until 9 aac temperature is agreeable, the thermometer 
seldom rising above 2° R. in the shade. The summer or 
rainy season is more properly divided into two seasons: the 
‘snail rains and the big mms.” On the 18th of October, when 
wwe have the sun in our zenith, small showers begin to fall in 
the afternoon until the 22nd of December, when the sun attai 
its greatest southern declination; from that date until the 
‘24th of February, when we again have the sun in our zenith, 
the wentherremilus changeable, whilo in March and April the 
rains come down in heavy showers of sometimes twelve and 
sixteen hours’ duration, inundating the country snd swelling 
the rivers. 

‘The banks in the river, as well as the bar, shift yearly after 
the rainy season is over, owing to the strong current occasioned 
by the heavy rains; Ihave laid them down in the chart as I 
found them at the time of my survey. The soundings are for 
the months of August and September (the driest during the 

‘After the middle of October the river begins to rise 

iually until the end of March, when it is at its highest, 

< Fomaining more or less stationary until the end of April or 
middle of May, when it gradually begins to fall again, 

During the ors food Side tlt on far cn Bom Jem, 
while in the rainy season @ current runs constantly down with 
‘4 velocity of from 43 knots at Dondo to 1} knot at the bar. 

‘The climate on the banks ce ; fevers 
and liver complaints being the prevailing sicknesses; the rainy 
months being the worst ones. the river has overflowed its 
banks and subsides again into its own bed, the effluvia from the 
‘ground becomes very dangerous to European as well as to native’ 
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constitutions, It is remarkable that the natives suffer as much, if 
ot more from fovers than the Europeans; infact, my opinion 
is, that a regularly and well dicted European has a better 
chance in this climate than the greater part of the natives, who 
live almost entirely on farinha and fuba, and poison themselves 
with the vile stuff called rum, imported by European traders, 

‘The moment the traveller from Dondo into the interior 
arrives on the first, plateau, he already breathes a fresher air, 
and in Casengo, Pungo-Audongo, Galungo-Alto, and Ambaca, 
fevers aro almost unknown, while the climate of Malange is 
almost European, wheat growing there. 

‘Two years ago a terrible epidemic of small-pox decimated 
the native population, while not a single European was at- 
tacked by it. 

In case of sickness a native generally distrusts European 
treatment and medicines, but prefers to bo slowly doctored to 
death by his own countrymen, and superstition, 

When doad, the cominon negro is buried anywhere, maybe 
‘a fow yards off the door of his cubata or in the middle of the 
ond. °Sobas, or native chiofs, are interred with more ceremonial, 
For three months the corpse is kept above ground, sitting in a 
chair, and daily enveloped in more aud more pieces of cloth, 
which are robbed on the highway by his former subjects. After 
this lapso of time, he is deposited: in his grave, two growneup 
slaves boing decapitated and their bods intared wit hic, 
oll ata ay and «gol (both alive), the formor holding the 
Soba’s pipo and tho othor a vessel with water. ‘Though T have 
nover been an eye-witnoss to this barbarism, and though it 
officially contradicted, I firmly believe that it is still practised, 
Another barbarism not yet abolished is judgmont by fotish 
Yin: the accused, to show his innocence, deliberately awallo 
certain amount of a deadly vegetable poison; if he vomits it 
out ho is innocent, if his stomach retains it he is guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, and dies, When a Soba dies, his suo 
cessor is not allowed to continue works which the deceased may 
have begun, or to inhabit his residence, nor does he inherit his 
farniture, plate, or anything. On the’ contrary, whatever im= 
movable goods (houses, &c.) belonged to the’ deceased, aro 
allowed to fall into ruin, while all movable goods aro robbed 
by his subjects immediately after death, For a whole year the 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to reign, his successor having 
xno power whatever; the whole kingdom of tribe remains, there. 
fore, in a stato of anarchy, This antiquated custom impedes, to 
A great extent, the promprity ofthe ative tribes, a8 whatever 
‘one regent may have done for sople, his successor is oblig 
% sities People, his ‘is obliged 

Next to Dondo the most important places on the Quanza age 
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Massangano (fortress, trade, and cane plantations on the Lucala); 
Boca da Quanza (trade principally oil); Cunga (trade ened 
pally cotton); Bom Jesus (large cane plantation, which was 
Votally desteovod by last ‘year’s flood); Calumbo (Portuguese. 
choltdo, but other vie. uni ud Tombo a8 Arowoot 
depositary Besides these more important place, the right 
tune of dhe Quanza is thickly ined with native villages, whese 
names I have given in the chart, in the best way in which I was 
blo to translato tho native pronunciation into a written, word. 

A stranger must not attempt to cross the bar without having 
previously been in with boat to sound the channel, Daring 
tho stormy months of the South Atlantic (Juno, July, Auguste 
and September) frequent heavy rollers render the navigation 
over the bar extremely hazardous. As theso heavy rollers often 
come in on perfectly calm days, I presume they are occasioned 
by gules either at the Cape of Good Hope or at Cape Hom, 








XX—Notles to accompany a Survey of the White Nile from 
Lardo to Nyamyungo. By Covoxet, 0. G. GoRDos, 22, 0.0. 


‘Tux River Nile is navigable for boats at all seasons, from Lardo 
to Bedden, and during three parts of the year it is navigable 
for steamers of moderate draught to a point within three miles 
of Bedden. But in the dry season steamers cannot prococd 
higher than Gondocoro. 
Foal by land fom Lardo to Rigaf, and fom Rigat to 

Bodden, through well cultivated updalating country 

From Bedden the river is navigable for boats to Kerri, but 
tho pid at Baden necesita  tranhipment at that 
station, ‘The road between these two points by land is through 
‘an open country, sloping gently down to the river. ‘Two con- 
siderable streams are crossed, one of which, the Lima, is gone- 
rally knoo-deep, but after storms is impassable. It has a steady 
current. ‘The second, tho Kya, is a torrential stream, and 
Alvaye dangerons to cos, ae 

xr passing the Kya, the country becomes more rugged, 

this continues on both’sides of the Nile, until near Kerri, 
where it opens out aguin, and continues open to near Laboré. 

‘The river from Kerri to Laboré cannot be termed impassable, 
There are some awkward rapids in it, but they would soon be- 
come known, and the river might be utilised to a great extent, 
‘The land road is good, and through cultivated country. 

At Labor the conicy canes: dora mee shri to the 
river on both sides. ‘The river continues of m same 
character as between Kerri and Laboré, up to the junction of 

cae . e 
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the Asua with it, where a series of more serions rapids occur, 
which terminate in a steep rapid with fall of about one in six, 
Known as the Fola Rapids. For about two and a half miles 
this the river is free from any obstacle up to Duflé, and 
even to Lake Albert. The land road passes along the river's 
the chain of mountains on the west bank coming down 
close to the edge, and leaving a small plain at their base. 
‘This continues nearly up to the point of junction of the Asua, 
where the country ends in a steeyish cli on tho riverbank. 
Tho road crosses the River Tyoo, a considerable stream, nine 
‘miles from Laboré. Eight miles further on it leaves the river- 
‘bank, and, crossing several torrent-beds, it follows the foot of 
the hills to near Duflé. ‘This part of the country is a wilderness, 
‘Tho only real difficulty in the navigation of the Nile is the 
Fola Rapid. ‘The abraptness of the land on each side of the 
rapid prevents any hope of towing a boat or steamer through it. 
‘Just abore these rapids the country opens out into a vast 
plain, bounded on the west by the Kookoo, Mountains, 
‘The Nile from Duflé to Lake Albert is very sluggish, and 
Pepys les sbound int, Tho west nk is well cultivated, 
the east bank is generally deserted. From igo to 
‘Murchison Falls the river is navigable, but between Murchison 
Falls and Karuma it is obstructed by several rapids, ‘The 
‘country is rugged in the extreme, and almost uninhabited. 
From Karama past Foweira and Mrooli, up to Mount Marusi 
the river is open and deep; near Mount Marusi it opens ont, 
‘and mapy papyrus isles obstruct the navigation. One of these 
Aifficalt pa ‘cceurs nearly opposite Mount Marusi, where 
the river is not more than 60 feet wide, although in general it 
3s abont 800 yards in width. fel 
After this passage there is a vast extending = 
Iknown distance to the east. Another narrow pacage secers 
ome 30 miles further south, the river being contracted to 0 
‘width of three or four yanis for a length of abont 12 miles, 
‘This is a very serious obstacle to the navigation. 
After passing this narrow gut the river is clear up to Isamba 
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